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FIFTY YEARS ON— — - nnv information he could give me regarding his 

In 1934 An Enquiry into the Nature of Certain ^ store 0 f manuscripts and pamphlets. In 

Nineteenth Century Pamphlets by John Carter * { recdved the following letter .which he 

and Graham Pollard was published. This has P y now iven me permission to ptmt.- 
the work which eventually led to the ex P 0SU * f ^ Mar i b orough Hill. Si. John's Wood. N.W.8. 


the work wtttcn evemmmy ^ —r — 

T, J. Wise as having been, not just u« /towoHred 
bibliophile and scholar, but also a book4hief 
and forger, in connivance with Harry Buxton 
Forman: see the second edition of Carter and 
Pollard, and A Sequel to An Enquiry .... by 
Nicolas Barker and John Collins, 19 , 
viewed in theTLS, March WrfWi j*w. We print 
. _ . tim* fmi nart at the one 


has now given “ , j. « umAh n w 8 

46. Marlborough Hill. Si. Johns Wood. N.W.8. 
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no means ' m P™^ able n ]j h few po l n ds obtained 
^ h “ ve bccn ,,mplc 
reWald " " Y °»“ N Fc,,* N . 

Mr Forman made it a practice to use his 
store of “remainders" to exchange for books or 
manuscripts. During the thirty years or so 
foliowing 1886 1 — "ZSZSitZ. 


letters preserved ul The Pines, and followingl 
our usual custom n selection of these passed lo 
Forman. Hence when 1 begged him to let me 
have a portion of his “Stock” for Mr. Gorfin he 
readily agreed, adding that as he had retired 
from business life he would be glad to dear out 
the lot. The proposal to have all "remainders" 
in his own hands pleased Mr. Gorfin; and in 
consequence 1 obtained the pamphlets (ton 
Forinan in batches as lie found time to make 

.1 m. imrl gnld them to Mr. Hrirfin nit. 


o„n„ r A A Seauel to An Enquiry ■ narcels or remamaere u. r--r .. of following i»o i was uhum.™* " , . T , >w™ u l’> 7 

NllnlM Barker and John Coito. 1983. re- Lfpu. end sutogrttph letmmwih <^ a<m [ h ‘„ges with him, “Swops" as he styled them, prompt i y paid for them These payment, 
Nicolas Barker j 6 this year. We print ••salting them down . as he termed I ^ thingshe s . invariably gave me a packet of clenrc d the amounts due from Forman tome 

ZtlwWise’s letter *Li the Impart of the one makmg “« ° f ^ Li quite a number „ p hi 6t s in payment of the annual subscrip- for |he Swinburne manuscripts. I him tto 

P^ d f SElaE ’^‘irrmanner and that he d.d .^rds .he deb. of the She ley rcmllccti( ,„ of just what these p«e* » 

■u sZjalv 12 1934. a week after the review of “ “ „i lh , hc booksellers. He had , a ■<» • “ l ti from the loss caused by the , incd i )u , I am quite satisfied with Mr. 
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Carter and Pollard s book. 

Sir, -I have glanced hastily through the pages 
of the book dealing with the above subject, 
‘ j-fhich has just reached my hands, and I lose no 
time in writing to explain my position with 
: regard to the pamphlets of which the authentic- 
hyis challenged. With the single exception of 
S^nburne’s “Ballad of Bulgarie” (which was 
printed by me in conjunction with Sir Edmun 
, Gosse as described in my Swinburne Biblio 
■ graphy) and “The Devil’s Due , which! 
purchased from Watts-Dunton. under crnoim- 
stances also detailed in the Bibliography I never 
•held stock” of any one of the condernned or 
questioned pamphlets. A short whde ago^ 
upon hearingeertain vague rumours, I wrote to 

Mr. Maurice Buxton Forman asking him fo 
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Af ihem from him in this manner, am. - ■ of £2 i towards me aeoi o. rccoiiccuun ui m- 

exchangewiih the bookseller* He had ■ « Sod rcsulting from the loss caused by the , aincdi l)Ut | am quite satisfied with Mr. 

terrier for “finds”, and remainder heavy Lsl of the performance of Hellas which Gorfin ’s account of them. Needless to say, 

wonderful good fortune n diKtw I g i ove - W members of the Council, of whom ey ; tcni handled by Forman had been deaU 

f and^n^^edey thinpfyou know ihe story under took to pay off. At first ^by him in perfect good faith; in eqnil good 

5flS5£ for half-a-crown Sid “Blake’s Poetical 1 . q{ these myS elf , but afterwards I fa|th t , iey werc accepted by me; and ir i npd 

Sketches” for 4d.!l. . te > handed them to Mr. Gorfin. in whom I had full good faith they werc purchased by Mr. Gorfc 

His inheritance of the hoota. confidence, to sell upon commission. Abou When l have read the book with the care and 

papers of “Orion" HorwJ taojJ «t hir ^ werc f end of 1909 M r. Gorfin informed me that aUent ion it deserves 1 shall doubtes ime 

“^nTrilTiinToVted when he died. He was always h inte nded to leave his employment and somc thing to say regarding its contem 
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faith they werc accepted by me; and in equal 
good faith they were purchased by Mr. Gorim. 

When l have read the book with the careuid 
aUention it deserves 1 shall doubtless imt 
something to say regarding its corneas. 
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25, Heath Drive, N.W.3. 
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In the interests of survival 


David Papineau 

RICHARD DAWKINS 

The Extended Phenotype 
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In 1902, towards the end of his life, the great 
German biologist August Weismann wrote , on 
the last page of his lectures on The Evolution 
Theory, 

From the point of view of reproduction the germ ceils 
appear the most important part or the individual. Tor 
they alone maintain the species, and the body sinks 
down almost to the level of n mere cradle for the 
germ cells, a place where they are formed and under 
favourable conditions are nourished, multiplied and 
attain to maturity. 

It was Weismann who first recognized that the 
nucleus of the cell was the exclusive carrier of 
genetic information. And he understood, as 
clearly as anybody since, what followed from 
this. Since there is no plausible process by 
which adult development might affect the nuc- 
lei in the germ-cells, there can be no inheri- 
tance of acquired characteristics. Which then 
means that the Lamarckian mechanism, which 
involves the passing on of modifications due to 
use, is ruled out as the engine of evolution. The 
significant characteristics, from the point of 
view of evolution, are always those with gene- 
tic causes, and because of natural selection the 
significant thing about them is always that they 
do something to ensure that the gene in ques- 
tion gets passed on to future generations. That 
is, the effects that natural selection favours are 
always in the end oriented to the preservation 
of genetic material. And thus we have the 
thought that the body, and the brain, and alt 
the wonders of nature, are “mere cradles for 
the germ cells", elaborate excrescences de- 
signed by natural selection in order to preserve 
the genes. 

. .. In 1976 Richard Dawkins published The 
Selfish Gene, an unabashedly popular treat- 
ment of what Dawkins- himself identified as 
various Wplsmannian themes. Dawkins’s cledr 
style and gift for instructive metaphor made 
this a deserved success with the general public. 
But its reception amongst his professional col- 
leagues was less enthusiastic, and indeed often 
hostile. In some ways this was rather puzzling. 
Weismann's ideas might have been revolution- 
ary at the end of the last century. But today 
(putting the more florid formulations to one 
side) they lie at the centre of biological ortho- 
doxy. To understand the hostility to The Selfish 
Gene one needs to appreciate Dawkins’s 
reasons for urging an explicit revival of Weis- 
mannianism in the first place. 

A central Issue In The Selfish Gene was 
“altruism” in animals. When students of anir 
mal behaviour talk of “altruism” they do not 
necessarily imply anything about the animal's 
motives. All they mean is (hat the behaviour in 
question increases the survival chances of 
other animals more than it Increases those of 
the animal whose behaviour it Is. Of altruism in 
this sense there certainly seem to be plenty of 
examples in the animal world. A bird that gives 
a warning cry when it sees a hawk ' aids the 
survival chances, of its neighbours, but puts 
itself at greater risk because of the danger of 
attracting specific attention to itself. The ba- 
boon that meekly accepts its place low down in 
the dominance hierarchy frees the trbop as a 
whole from the disadvantages of violent inter- 
nal conflict, but it seems that it would do far 
better for itself! by asserting liself more. 
Perhaps most striking are the outright kami- 
kaze cases, such as fighter bees that dis- 
>. e mbowel themselves as an inevitable consequ- 
ence of stinging intruders to the hive. 

Animal alttuism might seem to present an 
anomaly for Darwinian theory. Surely natural 
selection Ts supposed to favour ruthless com- 
petition between animats, rnther than polite 
cooperation? To many traditional naturalists it 
seemed that the j obvious answer here lay in 
“group selection’ . Even IF altruistic behaviour 
doesn’t aid the individual, animal in the com- 
: [petition for survival, it (foes bid the survival of 
’ . tne grOu(j F that the individual belongs to 1 . And 
• s 9P 1 foyide'd pne!;think§' of hntu ral [selection as 
- 0 fie.^tiugpp!grQ|jps, rather than Individuals, it 
/ scemsnaturbl enough. tf> suppose that natural 
; . ,.se|ecli()n \vilj favjqqr the evolution of altruism 


after all. 

But there is something very dubious about 
this traditional “group selectionist” explana- 
tion of animal altruism. Think of the situation 
from the point of view of an individual animal - 
a bird under threat of hawk attacks, say. If the 
bird is in a group full of altruistic warners, then 
it will get the benefit of their warnings, even if 
it habitually keeps quiet itself. If. on the other 
hand, it is surrounded by selfish types, then, 
even more obviously, it will gain nothing by 
calling out when it sees a hawk. Either way, the 
individual will best aid its chances of survival 
by keeping quiet. And since natural selection 
preserves those characteristics that best enable 
organisms to survive and reproduce, it seems 
inevitable that we will end up with a population 
of birds that keep their sightings of hawks to 
themselves. More generally, if altruism is de- 
fined as behaviour that makes the altruist less 
likely to survive than its more selfish conspeci- 
fics, it is very hard to see how altruism could 
possibly evolve. 

But what then are we to say about animal 
altruism? If group selection can’t account for 
altruism, then why do the bees keep on dis- 
embowelling themselves in defence of their 
fellow's? Much of The Selfish Gene was devoted 
to exploring alternative ways of explaining 
altruism. Some cases succumbed to a more 

liiiMKi 


relatives, and so, provided that the warnings 
help the warner’s relatives rather than the 
population in general, the gene in question will 
be helped into the next gene rut ion, even if the 
warner itself gels picked off by the hawk. The 
story works even better with the hees. For the 
bees in a given hive are always all close rela- 
tives (indeed, given the bees’ curious system of 
reproduction, the females are all three-quar- 
ters identical twins), and so the chance that 
those benefiting from a kamikaze fighter’s 
brave sacrifice will themselves carry the rel- 
evant gene is guaranteed to be high. 

Which brings us to the slogan “the selfish 
gene". In Dawkins's view, the mistake of the 
old, bad, traditional way of thinking was to 
suppose that natural selection worked on 
groups, and that therefore selection would 
favour altruistic behaviour that was good for 
the group as a whole. It was an improvement, 
according to Dawkins, when biologists recog- 
nized the individual as the “unit of selection”, 
and consequently saw that, when there was a 
conflict between group advantage and indi- 
vidual advantage, it would be selfish behaviour 
which conduced to individual advantage that 
would get preserved. But now we see, with kin 
selection, that natural selection is even more 
selfish than that. The only thing we can be sure 
of in natural selection is that selected be- 
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lareful analysis of the individual organism’s haviour will be good for the gene behind it, 

(ptions: perhaps the best general strategy for a whether or not It is good for the individual 

>aboon is to try a few aggressive noises, and whose behaviour it is, or the group that indi- 


careful analysis of the individual organism’s 
options: perhaps the best general strategy for a 
baboon is to try a few aggressive noises, and 
then back down if its opponent doesn't. But 
there remained examples, such as the warning 
cries and the kamikaze bees, which seemed 
unlikely to respond to such straightforward 
treatment. 

At this point Dawkins made use of an inge- 
nious idea due to W. D. Hamilton. Evolution- 
ary thinking has always taken one example of 
altruism for granted, namely, parents’ care for 
their children . Parents often spend a great deal 
of time and energy nurturing their offspring. 
Indeed they often put themselves at great risk 
in doing so - consider the mother bird that 
feigns a broken wing to lure the fox from the 
nest. But nobody has ever found anything 
problematic in this example of animals benefit- 
ing individuals other than themselves. For 
natural selection favours behaviour that 
favours the survival and reproduction of the 
individual, and clearly nurture of the offspring 
is an integral part of reproduction. Or, to put it 
in Weismannian terms, behaviour gets 
favoured if it helps the individual to pass on its 
genes, and since it is children (hat genes get 
passed on to, behaviour that helps children 
survive will be favoured. 

But an individual does not only share genes 
with its 'children. It shares them just as much 
with its siblings, and indeed, albeit to n lesser 
extent, with its cousins and more distant rela- 
tives. Hamilton’s insight was to recognize the 
significance of this for the explanation of altru- 
ism. For it nieans that hehavfour that helps nn 
individual’s siblings to survive is as likely lo 
help the gene behind the behaviour into the . 
next generation as behaviour that helps the 
individual’s, children to survive. And, more 
generally, nny behaviour that helps any of an 
individual’s relatives to survive will tend to bp 

preserved by natural selection. 

This process, which has come to be known as 
'•kin selection*.’, yields a naforal way of pxplain- 


vidual is in. 

The Extended Phenotype (first published in 
1982, and now reissued as a paperback) is in . 
large part a reply to critics of The Selfish Gene. 
Dawkins deals with a wide range of objections. 
Many of them cause him little trouble. Thus a 
lot of complaints levelled at The Selfish Gene 
consisted of stock objections to “soejobi- 
ology", and more of these Dawkins shows to be 
based on misunderstandings of his argument, 
or to be accusing him of views he does not hold . 
Another body of criticism stems from the re- 
cent “punctuated equilibrium' 1 theory of 
evolution, which queries the extent to which 
evolutionary changes are due to the steady 
operation of natural selection in shaping ani- 
mals to adaptive ends. Here too Dawkins has 
little difficulty in answering, for he is con- 
cerned specifically with trait? that dre .adapted 
to ends by natural selection,' not those that 
aren’t. 

Perhaps more serious is the accusation that 
Dawkins is a genetic determinist, committed to 
the thesis that all behaviour, including human 
behaviour, is under complete genetic control. 
At one level Dawkins's answer to this charge is 
reasonable. He allows, indeed he emphasizes, 
that all effects of genes, including behavioural 
effects, are produced by genes working in in- 
teraction with environments. The only point 
on which he wants to insist is that, if we arc 
interested in the shaping of organisms by natu- 
ral selection, then we cannot avoid being con- 
cerned with stich differences in their character- 
istics as are due to differences in theyr genes. 
For biological natural selection, as opposed to 
other processes shaping organisms, simply is a 
matter of differential survival of genes due io 
their differential effects. 

But. there is another level where Dawkins 
does seem to be genuinely gqilly of explaining. 


ferent mechanisms, and therefore aiming at 
rather different purposes. Dawkins is aware of 
this, and indeed discussed it at some length in 
The Selfish Gene. But in The Extended Phe- 
notype he seems to have forgotten the point. 

For he repeatedly assumes, both in his general 
arguments and in his analysis of particular ex- 
amples, that if behaviour is in any way adap- 
tive, this has to be accounted for in terms of 
genetic natural selection. A generous critic 
might excuse this as a kind of absent-minded- 
ness. After all, (he central focus of Dawkins’s 
attention is the logic of natural selection, not 
the logic of learning. But the relative imparl- 
ance of learning and genetics is a subject 
which, rightly or wrongly, many people consid- 
er to be extremely important, and one would 
expect Dawkins to be more careful about it. 

Nor is Dawkins always entirely careful when 
he does come to the logic of natural selection, 
and his central thesis that the “selfish gene" is 
the “unit of natural selection”. Dawkins be- 
gan, remember, with the rejection of group 
selection. Many of the more fundamental 
objections to his views are centred on this 
issue. Consider a colony of parasites living in 
some host animal. As n rule such parasites will 
live in happy symbiosis with their host, avoid- 
ing doing anything that might seriously endan- 
ger its well-being. In such cases there is a clear 
sense in which preserving the host is a group 
benefit for the parasites: in so far as the host 
flourishes, all the parasites are benefited 
equally. But then, the opponents of group 
selection point oul. there seems to be room for 
a take-over by a malignant variety of parasite, 
which multiplies faster and elbows the other 
parasites aside in the struggle for resources. 
For the malignant parasites get the benefit any- 
way if their more benign brethren keep the 
host alive, and if the host dies the benign para- 
sites go down with the malignant ones. 

But the situation is less clear-cut than the 
opponents of group selection suggest. What if 
the risk lo the host caused by a malignant para- 
site is so great as to outweigh the malignant 
parasite's advantage over its benign neigh- 
bours? What if hosts inhabited by malignant 
parasites keel over faster than malignant para- 
sites Qutcompete benign ones within hosts? 
The result would then be an Increased propor- 
tion of benign parasites in the, overall parasite 
population. And this would be so even though, 
the benign parasites would in effect be “altruiV 
. tic”, helping the other members of their group 
as much as they help themselves. .. 

The original argument against the possibility 
of group selection played on ah ambiguity in 
the notion of “altruism”. If “altruism” means 
that the individual is less likely to survive than 
the average member of the overall population 
(the whole parasite species) then certainly, 
leaving kin selection aside, altruism can't 
evolve. But if it just means that the individual is 
less likely to siyrvive than the other members of 
the specific (host-sized) group it’s in, then 
there is no general reason to suppose that dis- 
advantage within the group can't be compen- 
sated for by advantage .with respect to organ- 
isms in other groups.. And it Is certainly the 
latter sense that better seems to capture the 
notion' at issue in debates about "animal 
altruism”. • 

Modem ethologists were right to -reject the 
unthinking appeal to group selection as the 
standard explanation of animal altruism. Cer- 
tainly group selection can't be taken for 
granted. In particular, . whenever large num- 
bers are involved, it is extremely unlikely that 
it can pay the individual to do something that 
benefits the whole group, and then explana- 
tions in terms of kin selection will be called for; 
But given smaller numbers, the best thing for 
an individual to do con well be lo ensure some 
benefit, such as the continuation of some 
. source of food or shelter, or indeed the con- 
tinued survival of a host, that by its nature will 
benefit the whole group. And then there wilt 
be 1 natural selection fqr the group-favouring 
Behaviour in question, even if the members of 
the graup are not related, and kin selection is 
therefore out of the question. 

, Much of .the confusion surrounding the no- 
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does seem to be genuinely guilty of explaining. Lion of 'The .selfish gene” is due to Dawkins 
top much by genes. Genetic natural selection originally having tuii two quhe different ideas 
isn't the only process jn nature that produces together. On the one hand there is the baric . 


ino the more recalcitrant cases of animal aliw- isn't the only processjn nature that produces together. On the one hand there 19 the baric 
: Thus if there is a gene for warning in birds, resutts.Wapted foe some pUrpp$c..fodi.vWual . Y^ismajuiian principle that natlirql selection is i : 

the chances ore that it will be In any waroer’s learning also docs so. albeit using rather dif- at bottom always a matter of a certain kitid.of 
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gene producing some effect that brings it about 
that there is an increased proportion of like 
genes in the next generation. And on the other 
hand there is the modern elhologicnl resistance 
to group selectionist accounts of animal be- 
haviour. 

But these two ideas have very little to do 
with each other. There is nothing in Weismau- 
nianism as such to rule out group selection. 
The Weismannian principle that natural selec- 
tion always involves a gene increasing its repre- 
sentation in the next generation leaves open 
the question of how the gene manages this. 
One can think of group selection as one way. 
alongside individual and kin selection, in which 
a gene can get itself into the next generation. 
Thus in individual selection the gene does it by 
helping the specific individual it is in to survive 
and reproduce; in kin selection the gene 
achieves the result by assisting individuals 
other than the one it is in; and in group selec- 
tion it does the trick by helping the whole 
group that contains the individuals it is in to 
survive. 

In The Extended Phenotype Dawkins does 
go some way towards disentangling his com- 
mitment to Weismannianism from his anti- 
pathy to group selection. Thus while he con- 
tinues, quite rightly, to insist on the Weisman- 
nian point that genes are the only “replicators" 
that count for evolutionary purposes, he is now 
prepared to allow that individuals, and even 
groups, can be “vehicles" for genes, and that 
their differential survival rates could therefore 
in principle matter for natural selection. But 
traces of the old confusion remain. While Daw- 
kins grudgingly allows that group selection is 
conceptually possible, he expresses extreme 
scepticism as to its empirical importance. Yet 
at the same time he analyses a number of con- 
crete cases, from the building of dams by 1 
groups of beavers, to the manipulation of snail 
behaviour by snail-flukes, in ways that to an 1 
open-minded reader are likely to seem like \ 
classic accounts of group selection. ■ 


Greener pastures 


Paul Welndling 

KENNETH R. MANNING 

Black Apollo of Science: The life of Ernest 

Everett Just. 

397pp. Oxford University Press. £27. 
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The first major triumph by the United States 
over Germany during the twentieth century 
was not military, diplomatic or economic but in 
the realm of science. American supremacy in 
biology became rapidly evident after 1900, 
when German scientists sensed that they had 
lost their prestigious lead in cell biology, 
embryology, genetics and biochemistry. Car- 
negie and then Rockefeller pumped unpar- 
alleled resources into education and research. 
Alarmed at the take-off in US research, Krupp 
and other industrial magnates financed pure 
research in the new Kniser Wilhelm Institutes 
on the eve of war. But in seizing the lead in 
genetics and embryology, it can be argued that 
science in the United States became isolation- 
ist, narrow and rigid. Moreover, the scientific 
eclipse of Germany was not total, as the 
Weimar Republic, despite military and econo- 
mic collapse, sustained significant theoretical 
debates and fundamental research. 

Ernest Everett Just, a black American, was 
an exceptional biologist, whose career began in 
1907 and illustrates the rising distinction and 
intolerance of science in the United States. In 
1930 he transferred his allegiances to German 
science, posing interesting questions as to what 
there was to admire in German biology during 
the transition to fascism. Segregated American 
universities, anti-theoretical research trends, 
and prejudiced collusion between colleagues 
and funding agencies drove Just to idealize 
European virtues. Europeans found him cul- 
tured, an accomplished researcher and an ex- 
otic personality. German and Italian acclaim 
inspired his major theoretical work in the 
1930s. 


This might seem like quibbling. What does it * 930s - 

Jhat .intellectual prowess would 
the; myth , of ‘‘nftgm’l inferiority. He 


tahhcomtwnjetaphor of u the distinction, not a& a “negro scientist”, 

rij gene” . There is an obvious enough sense but as America’s leading biologist. He calcu- 
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gerie" . There is an obvious enough sense 
ip which individual selection is more “selfish” 
thaq group selection. But, as we have seen, 
nothing in natural selection rules out group 
.selection. If Dawkins could recognize group 
selection for what it is, W6uid he have any 
reason left for thinking of natural selection os 
"selfish”? He .would still have the Weisman- 
•nian principle that the real substance of evolu- 
tion lies in the genes.. But what has this to do 
wjth selfishness? Thus consider again kin select • 
3 Ion, where ih a serise we get! Weismannianism 
} ppat; unebritaminated by such gerie ‘‘vehicles’’ 

. jw individuals- or groups.. Why : think of kin 
.selection as a matter of genes being “selfish”? 
Genes are little bits of DNA. What happens in 
kin selection is that certain bits of DNA cause 
other bits of DNA,. in the bodies of other indi- 
viduals, fo survive and reproduce. What could 
be more “altruistic” than that7 It is true that 
these other hits of DNA will tend to be of the 
same kind as the bit of DNA causing the bane- 
fit. But so what? At the level of individuals we 
certainly counted on animal helping jfe rela- 
tives as a case of altruism. Why change, the 
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lated that the cold-blooded objectivity of scien- 
ce would mean that a PhD and research papers 
would result in professional respect and a job 
commensurate .with Ills abilities. It was a delu- 
sion: no white university ever employed Just. 


He was forced to serve his “race” by leaching 
low-level courses at Howard, a black university 
in Washington DC. Tolerance and equal 
opportunity were fictions at a time when many 
American biologists were racist in both (heir 
personal prejudices anti eugenic research. 

The only sanctuary allowed to Just was to 
spend summers from 1909 to 1929 at the 
Woods Hole Marine Biological Laboratory. 
Despite its reputation for conviviality. Just was 
never accepted into this biological Mecca as an 
equal. Initially, he had to do menial tasks, and 
later he was preyed on by less competent col- 
leagues and students, as his technical virtuosity 
made him a sort of superior scientific slave. 
The Director, Frank Lillie, was encouraging 
and protective, but convinced of Just’s sub- 
ordinate career prospects. White scientists, 
whether Waspish and conservative like Lillie, 
or Jewish, materialist and radical like Jacques 
Loeh, did damage to Just in reports to power- 
ful foundation men like Abraham Flcxiicr. The 
intrinsic merits of Just's research on fertiliza- 
tion counted for little. 

In 1930 Just escaped by embarking on a long- 
dreamed-of journey to Europe. The hallowed 
Stazione Zoologica in Naples, a sadly run- 
down German outpost, and the Berlin Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institut ftir Biologie were scenes for 
revitalizing experiences. Just mortified Amer- 
ican researchers with his verdict that one year 
in Europe was worth ten at Woods Hole. He 
dallied with Margret Boveri, the daughter of 
an eminent biologist and later to be a successful 
writer, and fell in love with a philosophy stu- 
dent, Hedwig Schnetzler, who assisted with his 
major work. The Biology of the Cell Surface. 
His marriage had been ruined by absences at 
Woods Hole, and by the strains of teaching at 
Howard. He attempted to give his life a new 
unity, and he vainly looked for funding to stay 
in Europe. 

Just was inspired by Europe’s vanished im- 
perial splendour, as he courted dignitaries like 
the theologian, Adolf von Harnack, and the 
German Crown Prince. He felt relieved of 
daily pressures of segregation in hotels nnd 
restaurants, although he overlooked more sub- 
tle forms of prejudice, for example in Har- 
nack s offer of hospitality which was designed 
to stop his affair with Boveri. Just was unaware 
that his attractions were enhanced in Berlin’s 
atmosphere of decadence and political tension. 


Why Just became enraptured 

bic>h»gy«s anin tng, ung question, buio^ 

nut explored in Black Apollo of Sri^' 
has been scarcely any research iSX 1 * 
biology during the 1920s and 
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rcs'nc'cd u, ,| le laboriom 
hm.-aj.es and u> „ ngidly mech.X2 
German embryologists sought tow-25 
p ammons ot many processes in *£? 
Hails Spcmunn was renowned for hi?V 
h.sliM ic approaelies to experimentation,^ 
nm-tol in Ins .lisa, varies of lens induct 
or the organizer'’, as well as for hisvtt^,. 
Lamarckian sympathies. Just's km* 
the relations between the cell and-* 
was non-rcduetiomsi. He favourZl 
trusted Kropotkin's theories of m-L r 
with Darwinian selection. He attiSfo 
gan s genetics, while advocating cytopta 
inheritance and environmental effects n 
heredity. 

In March 1939 Just finally recogniadi 
barbarity of Nazi Germany. He remai»J, 
the French marine biological station alRoaf 
until 1940, immersed in a statesman-lfoaifc 
on unsolved problems in biology. Onlyifc 
arrest did lie return to the United States^ 
Hedwig, who was pregnant. In 1941 hedkdih 
was embittered, but also fulfilled in hisfaifc 
tual and spiritual quest. 

Kenneth R. Manning's biography isnuml 
lousiy and sensitively researched, amlniS 
gripping reading. He breaks down Ihesss^t 
tion of un open American biological conmcl 
ity by pointing to intellectual, political ril 
racial divides. Once definitive, poilishi 
eulogies of embryology there, exwpl&| 
by the essays of the scientist-historiaa JaE 
Oppenheimer, now look like exculpatory® 
cises. No longer can Fairy tales be tolddW 
American researchers took up the 
mechanistic German research of His, 
and Wcismnnn, while rejecting other ipK&j, 
five” tendencies, and so laid the founds®^- 
twentieth-century life sciences. Just's reaffl- 
raise the quest ion of how successful erabr^ L 
gy nnd genetics in the United States haventt 1 
been in solving fundamental problems ii 1 1 
velnpmental biology. Although Just b® 
published more than a fragment of hisinto# 
synthesis of biology, anthropology bnd ribs 
it is to Mnnning’s credit that his biogf^ 
provides just such n synthesis. ■■ 


The carnivorous kind 


Hans Kriuik. 

DAVID MACDONALD (Editor) 

The Encyclopaedia of Mammals: I 
445pp. Allen and Unwin. £25. 
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The Encyclopaedia of Mammals is an attempt 
to circumvent the difficulty of summarizing the 
work of . many scientists by letting two hundred- 
odd of them speak for themselves, under close 


whales in a huge Antarctic landscape. Neces- 
sarily, some photographs are less impressive; 
some are of animals which I suspect of being 
stuffed (wild cat); or trapped (badger); but 
overall they are an excellent collection. The 
many paintings and drawings match surpris- 
ingly well with the photographs, showing spe- 
cies differences, important behaviour patterns 
or the functioning of the mammalian body. 

t The text is somewhat unexpected. There arc 
boxes” with facts on each species: distri bu- 


nt. But so what? At the level of individuals we T J ^ ror ,nem seives. under close . tion , hp ' u j. u_ 
certainly counted an animal helping its rela- ^ ,recrion ’ ea( jh in a limited format, with ample longevity ’ PcrlmM ^ese^th bl j eed , me . d J ,a ’ 
;tivcs as a case of altruism. Why change, the f oflMustratI on, their Individual con- torv carts- the ] he east , satIsfac - 

tferminologjr when we go down to the leVel of tnbut i ons be » n S ■ interspersed with editorial Iften u,^ coat cotoure ore 
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; number of hard cases, both conceptual and : arranged the first of two volumes to start with the main text in whi s'" ° f h ,f H !n 
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pnlpmcal, and he does not shy! away fro!m the 
Complexities. But he is anextremely gifted 
expositor, and with the help of the useful # 0 *. 
jary he includes most lay readers should be 
able to enjoy; the book. What is more, his 
discursive' clarity is riot unconnected with his 
Wriismannian commitments. Thus the phrase 
‘‘tho extended;; phenotype" expresses Daw- 
kins’s conviction that the phenotypic effects of 
a gene,- those effects of a gene that are adap- 
tively significant; include the whole of the criys- 
al chain responsible for getting the gene from 
one generation to the nexL, a chain which often 
extencs far outside the" animal, to its effects on 
other animals and the environment. This is 
Weismann’s way of thinking, and in case after 


' in- 

wrest; Ine volume further contdins sections on 
primates, and on whales Rnd other sea mam- 
mals. .The second Volume, announced for 
October of this year, will Contain the herbi- 
vores. msecllyores; bats; nnd marsupials. . . 

Whether one is a scientist or not, the first 
Striking aspect of this Large-format book' is 
pictures, many of which are stunning. Tfay 
take up about half of the available space, often 
portraying events and behaviour patterns 

fnlKa,' tkn« k-U. 1 L. ■ . . • . 


been well studied, The meat of the work is in 
the main text, in which research zoologists 
write on their own particular, interests. There 
arc differences in quality between the con- 
tnbuhons, and differences in emphasis; some 
of he contributors are interested mostly in 
social behaviour, some in feeding ecology 
some in relations with man, conservation, or in 
taxonomy. At tunes this makes it impossible to 
compare species: for instance communication 
and social behaviour may be described in accu- 
rate detail for hyaenas, but little is.said about 
l nhe lifc The primate 


; . — kttt iiic OI gears. 1 he nrimofa 

rather than being mere portraits. Mostly they contributions focus on social oraanizarion /nH 
are colour photographs such as ah unfbrget- behaviour, those on whates emphasire eml 

i b °L a 0 , f . seals rowering oa an °W. migrations, exploitation by man ^s well 

Antarctic beach with a killer whale cruising a a * grouping. y ■* a wel1 

few metres away, a lioness attacking a herd of ToindWe^^ 

wbra, a lemur.djsplayingjts tail, auoiaEbeitrnt , * , th s ^° pe of lhls wor k it is suffi- 


w ™. ciivironmeiu. i ms is Antarctic beach with a killer whale cruisina a as groupine J ’ ' ycn ,n Iaci a rather wild guess. ■ • 

Weismann;s w.j tof thinking and in case after few metres away, a lioness attacking a heriL of ToinLLthe.ee , k . But tlKK are no more than 

yt*f 1 ^I,'^ , f C « e ^* ' **: r ?l a * 1 ?? 1 - ur '^ s,:i ' <i y' 11 8i‘tsfeil,apQlaDhearat clen? to look °' *2 WOrlf jt is “«• «* pubiishere claim that the bopk^S 

to lay bare the logic of natural scleoljoiy^ - W ^filose quarters just after being darted, headin' J' thfeiVat ^ I ^. rando i r P selection of to theeye and a stimulus to theriiuif^ 1 ?? 

sections on kin selection in is. ■ 

. , ' I.M i 1 r . i:ij, * 1 -A 


a lion pride; on fox classification; on Ibeb^ 
to-front social system of wild dogsjlhf^ 
tion of n “fox on stilts”; conservation of P* 
bears; why nude weasels are bigger 
females; the mystery of mass slrapo^ 
whales; the feeding linbits -of 
(whales); cskimn hunting of lb* to**? 
whale; the culling of seal cubs in Canada.-** 
large part of the book that deals with 
answers such questions as “what ^ oes 
gobble mean?”; it denis with ^ 
amongst chimpanzees; with cooper^,, 
tween different species of monkey; w®, . 
male-dominated society of baboons, w 1 * 
fanticidc, exploration and play, 
exhilarating two-page description of 
and songs of one of the gibbons, 8^ aS * <w 
on howling by moonlight. ; . 

Almost unavoidably in such a 
where authors had to confine thetf sdWi 
contributions are merely initialled^oa* 
the presentation of unsubstantisf™'^ ^ 
interesting, speculations as facts. W ^ 
for instance, bland statements such 
social system of male,territoria,llty.l nJ 
tricts the density oF cheetahs”; to 
ledge there are no data', anywhere, 
this, and in fact it seems a rather 
tion in view of what ;We know 
animals. Similarly, the firm *tatenW. 
“walruses distribute thieir impact oh 
supply and minimise potential 
adulf and adolescent males in 
season" (by seasonal separation oni^^yV 
in fact a rather wild guess. ^ 

But these are no more than ^ 

the publishers claim that the bowl - . 
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Surrender to the secret Female tide 


Lor na Sage 

JOYCECAROLOATES 
Mysteries of Winterthurn 

482 pp. Cape. £9.95. 

0224021974 

For all our talk about the pleasure of the text, 
we still rather recoil from the messy, habit- 
forming real thing. Occasionally a novel that is 
clear about its low connections (with thrills, 
greed, strangeness) slips past the nervous inner 
censor. Eco's The Name of the Rose is the most 
shameless recent example. Is it because he’s a 
semiotician that we feel somehow safe? 
Perhaps. Though the fact that Joyce Carol 
Oates teaches literature at Princeton doesn't 
seem to do her a great deal of good, in this 
country at least. She brings out the residual 
puritan in a great many reviewers, especially in 
her latest mode of lavish nineteenth-century 
pastiche. All too much, they cry, wanting to get 
it over with in the cause of mental hygiene: 
parody-Gothic, point taken, but why go 
through the motions? As if the motions weren't 
the point. But then, the brothel-scenes in 
everybody’s fantasies are done In Victorian 
d6cor. The scene of the crime in Mysteries of 
Winterthurn is very close to home. 

Ms Oates's hero Xavier Kilgarvan is a gentle- 
man detective in the great tradition: a scien- 
tific connoisseur of clues, the first man to per- 
suade an American court to convict on a finger- 
print, a master of disguise. He is (we’re told) as 
famous as the fictional Mr Holmes, and almost 
as immortal: 

By the time of our present narrative, Xavier Kilgar- 
van had been struck on the head from behind so 
often, no one has offered a very convincing estimate 

Upon one singularly disagreeable occasion, he 

was trussed up in a tarpaulin, and thrown Into the 
freering'Eust River; upon another, he was bound 
with yards of wire, and left in a baker's oven ... in 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, he was near-devoured by a 
three : hundred-pound sow; in a luxurious resort in 


Criminal proceedings 


Barbados, he was nearly pecked to death by an Afri- 
can parrot, of the giant species. 

These, however, says our blast narrator, are 
the cases the whole world knows about. We're 
offered more sophisticated fare, the unsolved - 
and hitherto unwritten mysteries of the great 
man's career - all, oddly enough, occurring in 
his birth-place, Winterthurn. Out in the wide 
world, from his Manhattan office, Xavier pur- 
sues “the facts" with success; but in this sleepy 
provincial backwater his detective methods 
seem to recoil, most unfairly, upon himself. 

His first schoolboy investigations in his own 
large family set the anomalous pattern. It all 
starts with a conventional, if nasty, locked- 
room mystery at his wealthy uncle’s house: a 
baby found dead and mutilated, its mother- a 
dim, visiting relation - speechless and mad 
with fear next to the tiny corpse. The police 
hypothesize monster rats, and also destroy a 
toothless pet dog to be on the safe side, but 
Xavier perseveres, and is drawn into a laby- 
rinth of conjecture about the spinster mistress 
of the house, his cousin Georgina, poetess and 
eccentric. Her staccato, secretive verses, her 
intense love for her cruel father, hint horribly 
at a whole brood of dead babies, a vampire- 
family of vengeful and hungry ghosts. . . , 
Xavier, who’d hoped literal-mindedly to dis- 
cover traces of an intruder, some concealed 
stairway, finds himself contemplating an 
obscene haunting, a gap in the logical fabric, a 
fissure in reality. Each time he examines the 
fatal room, his gaze returns to its most showy 
and obvious feature - a tronipe Voeil mural 
portraying "The Virgin in the Rose Bower". In 
its flaking paint and tricksy technique he glimp- 
ses his own dilemma, mirrored. The gloating 
cherubs surrounding the Virgin Mother seem 
to defy their two dimensions, and to lake on a 
spurious, threatening life in his adolescent im- 
agination. Is he making what he sees? It must 
be so, for the alternative (that the familiar 
world contains duplicitous and hateful depths 
of Evil) is too horrible to contemplate. 


And so Xavier, like many another hero 
reared on a Gothic diet, turns his face resolute- 
ly towards the light, at the cost, admittedly, of 
a bout of brain-fever, and some strategic amne- 
sia. Only to be summoned back to Winterthurn 
a few years later to investigate a quite dif- 
ferent, equally inexplicable crime, again con- 
nected (as it turns out) with his own flesh and 
blood. What Oates is doing, in leisurely and 
titillating fashion , is concocting radically ambi- 
guous, undeddable stories, in which empirical 
hopes and metaphysical fears encounter each 
other head on, inscribed in one and the same 
set of signs. Xavier means, at his most heroic 
moments, to save the world for sanity: 

God himself is a presence underlying, and giving 
unity to. all ostensibly discrete phenomena: whai 
appears to the untutored eye as chaos may be rend, 
by the proper intelligence, and by the proper faith , as 
Order. 

He takes his motto from Emerson - “I make 
my circumstance". But Winterthurn, in its per- 
verse backwardness, points towards some ori- 
ginal tangle of sin, to do with sexuality, birth 
and race. Whenever Xavier returns home his 
manly (not to say Godly) assumptions are 
cruelly travestied, "translated" into unreason. 
Not least by his half-cousin Fcrdita, the most 
fascinating member of his ill-fated family, who 
learnedly subscribes to all the truisms of mis- 
ogyny- "Woman is but half human (Aristotle 
and Hippocrates)’ 1 - and mocks the great de- 
tective’s innocence of the fundamental Secret, 
that order is built on negation: 

Woman is all ihat man is not .. . Nay. I jest. My 
fevered pulses jest. 'Tis the moon's sly tide. I mean 
the secret Female tide. I mean, - but 1 dare not 
whisper what I mean, for fear of making you blush 

As the interwoven tales proliferate, Ms 
Oates offers her hero - and her reader - a 
subversive proposition: that perhaps what wc 
really desire is not the solution, but just this 
teasing postponement, this slightly dizzying 
frustration; not clarity, but mystery itself. Mys- 


T.J.Binyon 

— 1 ■ ■■T- 

M.R.D.MEEK 
The Sitting Ducks 
198pp. Collins. £6.95. 

0002317400 

A series of deaths in a small Cornish town puts 
the suicide rate way above the national aver- 
age. Lennox Kemp, newly taken on by a firm 
of solicitors after leaving a detective agency, 
smells a rat and delves into local family history 
for an explanation. The provincial setting is 
well done, and there are some interesting and 
unusual characters, ranging from a hippie guru 
to a patriarch farmer. The plot, however, is not 
altogether convincing and the ending dis- 
appoints. . 1 

GILLIAN UNSCOTT 
AHealthyBody ’• - 
. 190pp. Macmillan. £6.95. 

0333 36454 6 •- 

Riding a bicycle, ex-policeman Birdie Linnetl 
phases a Jaguar containing his divorced, wife, 
his daughter and the wife’s new boy friend 
across France to a naturist camp calling itself 
the Village (Zestful, Outgoing, Energized). 
There things get a bit complicated, what with a 
sexy blonde starlet .from a soap opera, her 
sinister agent, a corpse in the alginotherapy 
tank, and a pleasantly athletic girl called 
Nimue,' . An interesting first novel: well 
Organized , with a , good background , spatkily. 
and amusingly, written. 

DAVID WILLIAMS 
AdvertlseforTreasure - . . > /• 

226pp. ICpUirjs, £6.95 . • ; •. 

001)231389 8 .. • -- 

Wbeh.Howard J. Crabtree Inc of flew York 
raafcesa£2mUIi0il bid. for, |be London avertis- 
hjg agency Aor<?h, Timms and Bander, Mark 
Treasure, David - Williams^ merchant banker 
Kptd. is naturally drawn into tjie struggle, since 
hls^Mkowfis. a; fcOOd-SHcb 1 oif lOT^And he’s 
thus well placed to put his crime-solving talent 


tery is at once older, and newer, than the cull of 
fact, after all. And she adds mystification to 
mystery (rather in the spirit of adding insult to 
injury) by a virtuoso display of digressive skill, 
and a fetishist ic lushness of description, with 
clothes, furniture and settings all immaculately 
in period (down lo the last tell-tale scratches 
and stains) and all indefinably but unmistak- 
ably fake. Characters, too, especially minor 
ones, are as "round” as those of Balzac or 
Dickens, and quite as unreal - for instance, the 
Winterthurn ladies’ doctor (aptly named 
"Hatch") whose discretion in matters like the 
"Female tide” repeatedly frustrates the for- 
ensic researches of the police, when they try to 
discover (say) whose blood is whose. Echoes of 
famous unsolved crimes of the time - Jack the 
Ripper, the Lizzie Borden case - add a sense of 
eerie familiarity and illusionist "depth”. 

Small wonder that Xavier begins to suffer 
from “ vertigo of the soul" and an intermittent, 
crazy suspicion that perhaps he himself, in one 
of his expert disguises, may have been some- 
how responsible for the crimes in question. 
Though the case that persuades him to retire 
from the detection business for good - the one 
involving the blood-stained bridal gown - cen- 
tres on Perdlta. She is, against all reason, the 
love of his life, and in a desperate climactic 
gesture he surrenders (yet again, on purpose) 
to brain-fever nnd forgetfulness, rather than 
know what she has done. He thus awards him- 
self a happy ending, nnd dwindles at the last 
into the two dimensions of the words an the 
page, neither gentleman nor detective any 
longer, just a figment of his author’s imagina- 
tion. Perhaps it's because of her maternal tone 
about all this (the novel is full of birth images, 
as of course was Frankenstein) that Ms Oates 
encounters fastidious objections. However, it 
is her shockingly detailed curiosity about the 
genesis of illusion that makes her special. Her 
theory is all practice, she makes reading once 
again a kind of vice. 


to good use when one of die principals commits 
suicide by throwing himself down the stairwell 
of his modern block of flats. This is definitely, 
the best Treasure for a long time: good plot, 
bright dialogue, sharp characters, all against a 
convincingly detailed financial and advertising 
background. 


MANUEL VAZQUEZ MONT ALB AN 
Murder In the Central Committee 
203pp. Pluto Press. £7.95. 

0861047710 ' 

The lights fuse during a meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Spanish Communist Party. 
When they go on again, Fernando Ganido, the 
general secretary, is dead. Which member of 
the Committee has solved a factional quarrel 
with a knife? The party hires Pepe Carvalho, 
detective, gourmet and cook, to find out. Car- 
valho, a kind of mobile Catalan Nero Wolfe, is 
an inspired creation, and Montal ban’s narra- 
tion is fast, witty and funny. But both plot and 
detection are rudimentary; and the ideqlqgjca) 
in-fighting : which replaces them, though 
treated semi-parodically, is in thp end interest- 
ing only to connoisseurs of Spanish left-wing 
factionalism. Carvalho is, however, too good 
a discovery to lose, and one hopes that the 
otherthree books in which he appears will also 
be translated in due course, ■ • 


ERIC WRIGHT i- 
Smoke Defector ..•••••' * - 
186pp. Collins. £6.95. 

poo 23 14150- • -;;r .. . ’ ■; 

Inspector Charlie Salter of the Toronto police, 
hero of Eric Wright’s excellent first novel. The 
Night the Gods Spilled, Is back with, a case of 
arson and murder which seems to got more 
complicated the more it is investigated. But 
Salter gets it right In thejend, at the same time 
solving the problem of his teenage son, putting 
his relationship with his wife bn a new footing, 
and mending thejscreen doorin the bedrdpm. 
A solid, satisfying piece of worji. fell of real 
people^ 

ending 'Ida ■’ “ ’• * ‘ \' • . 


Saul Bellow 

HIM WITH HIS FOOT 
IN HIS MOUTH 
and Other Stories 1 

"The most' magical piece in the collection What Kind of a Day Did You 
Have? ... is immensely funny, and it throws the other four pieces into 
brilliant relief ... a marvellous book." Jonathan Raban, Sunday Times 

"Saul Bellow’s last novel. The Dean's December, promised the arrival of a 
fresh inspiration in his work, and this stirring collection of stories confirms 
that it is here to stay/' Martin Amis, Observer 

“In this volume Saul Bellow shows more than ever what a master he is. Not 
only are we transfixed by the wealth of his material, we are touched by the 
intimacy of his revelations” Geoffrey Moore, Fi n a n cial Times 

"This superb collection shows Saul Bellow at the very peak of his talent. 
Indeed, the novella What Kind of Day Did You Have? is not only thfr best 
thing in the book but one of his undoubted masterpieces.” • 

Paul Bailey, Standard 

"It is superb - Bellow at his best. 1 ’ Selina Hastings, Daily Telegraph 

AzfiUisonPrbssBook £8.9S 


NINETEEN EIGHTY-FOUR 
The Facsimile 

’■ ,BdiU4hy Peter . , 

“It's beautifully produced, jnodestly priced and incidentally confounds 
Orwell's claim that this Was an Unbelievably bad MS’ - there's little sign of 
haste, tiredness or untidiness."' ■ ' ■’ Blake Morrison, Observer 

"The facsimile edition is full of amazing things. For example ... the famous 
date ia not even a second thought. It was qi. third thought. First it was 1980, 
then ^882:and only inthe third go did it bedome 1984. Tlie end result is of 
effortlessMse.-' , ’ i ‘ ^ ^ 
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Eugen Weber 

MICHEL VOVELLE 

La Mort et I 'Occident de 1300 ft nos jours 
789pp. Oallimard. 3QGfr. 

2070296490 

MICHELRAGON 

The Space of Death 

Translated by Alan Sheridan 

328pp, Charlottesville: University Press of 

Virginia. S20. 

0813909953 

John Bunyan's pilgrims passed over the River 
leaving behind only their example and their 
prayers. Most of the dead did not abandon this 
world as cheerfully as Mr Stand-fast, however, 
and those who could expected more tangible 
passports and memorials than the Tokens that 
satisfied his Companions. Among the great 
rites of passage, death has always drawn the 
most anxious attention, and the greatest in- 
vestments too. Today, when the history nf reli- 
gion attracts the special interest in waning 
practices that folklore did in the nineteenth 
century, death, dying, and after-death are.rec- 
ognized as excellent conduits to preoccupa- 
tions otherwise hard to encompass within the 
history of societies and mentafiids. 

So mortality has become a fashionable topic 
once more, no longer banished to the realm of 
euphemism, or other Happy Hunting 
Grounds, but a centre of interest in an ageing 
West, where death may be less evident, but the 
number of those awaiting it keeps growing. 
Oux society sags under the not-quite-dead 
weight of those whom its scientific prowess 
keeps alive. If ever the subject of death was 
treated as taboo (a dubious proposition that 
Michel Ragon accepts and Michel Vovelle cor- 
rects), in the past fifteen years the thanatolo- 
gical trickle has turned to flood. By March 
1984, the Governor of Colorado could be 
heard in public stating that elderly people who 
are terminally ill “have a duty to die and get out 


iv! • . * of tlte way”. 


of losing them. This is when the notion of 
Death, as concept and image, began to replace 
that of the dead: that pe ople of the dead among 
whom country-folk stubbornly continued to 
live. It was also when investments in life after 
death (tombs, foundations, chantries, masses) 
expanded to extraordinary lengths, encour- 
aged by the popularization of purgatory, and 
then of indulgences, not only for self but for the 
dead as well. Saintly intercessors thrived as 
never before, as did their clerical representa- 
tives. 

In the sixteenth century, one portion of 
Christianity rejected such intercessors. But 
another sort of intercessors, those who com- 
municated with the dead, like Carlo Ginz- 
burg's benandanti , were repressed by both 
Catholics and Protestants as sorcerers, while 
the popular religion of the dead was outlawed 
or, rather, integrated in church rituals. It 
seems to have survived notwithstanding. Even 
as organized religions lost their healing and 
preservative functions in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and many of their social functions in the 
twentieth, the cult of the dead survived; and 
those providing means of communication with 
them today are probably no less numerous 
than they were 400 years ago. 

By the mid-seventeenth century, nearly one 
fifth of Parisian property was invested in pious 
legacies. A hundred years later, this compound 
of ostentation and fear was ebbing fast (though 
on the eve of 1914, masses for souls in purga- 
tory still brought in an annual revenue of 
32,000,000 gold francs). At any rate, Vovelle’s 
chapter on the eighteenth century is entitled 
“la mort en question 1 ' - a calling in question 
reflecting declining mortality, hence less fear 
of death and of “ecclesiastical terrorism". The 
last term comes from Holbach, who also 
argued With prescience that living too long 
could be a bad thing. Death offered an escape 
from the discomforts of old age and from the 
woes of life itself, while the divine authorities 
who pretended to oversee its cult now became 
(as Laplace put it) a dispensable hypothesis. 

the philosophers , w»uld be, re- 
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.evuy as a problem are exwptional. Until just 
thfe other ddy , war, hunger, 'disease arid natural 
calamities could be trusted to alleviate demo- 
.graphie problems. Life expectation was brief: 
thjrty-flve years or less between 1250 and L8Q0L 
around forty-seven in 1900. The ancien regime 
ntortuairi only waned (along with the ancien 
.'regime alimentalife and saniiaire) in the first 
^three-quarters of thetwentieth century, during • 
vwhlcK life expectancy increased by al?out thirty : 

• j Eiirrecerit times are pnly'one' terith of the 
span' thistdriie cdvers. WfclltcriowiVfor hfs stu- j 

-dies of death arid religious observance (n early 
■ n^oderri Provence, Vovelle. now casts his net 
over- much of Eurbpe arid North America, 
their churches and churchy aVds, philosophy, 
imagery, statistics and songs. He does it in 
masterly fashion; balancing narrative wjth In- 1 
; telligent speculation; and no : brief review cari 
dp justice to . the - slightly chaotic - wealth 
mustered In 761 pages of text J v.v 1 

. A major (hemes trikes one from the first; a * 
; cppimunity of the quick and the dead, in which 

the lattef are ah obscssiVo/frequently hostlle, " • 

. nresehrt* nrisl fhair nlnrii... ...ul . 


Fbuflding the father 


cognized more clearly once minds were purged 
of superstitious fears inducuted by religion. It 
is fashionable nowadays to deride the philo- 
sophes for their pedantry and naivete, but they 
chose the right enemies. If their dreams of 
human progress were excessive, they were nt 
least on the right track; and if their propaganda 
did not make men much more rational , it made 
them a little less afraid. 

Sentimentalists even denounce the Enlight- 
enment for its share in the exiling of the dead - 
the shift from churchyards to cemeteries that 
the late eighteenth century began in the name 
of hygiene, whose contemners regretted the 
happy days when rotting corpses could poison 
the water of the living. Vovelle makes clear 
that exiling the corpses did not exorcise their 
memory but, rather, affirmed it in new cults of 
remembrance, increasingly monumental 
cemeteries, and even in the progress of 
statuary. 

Death continued, as it had always been, 
dangerous, threatening and disgusting; but it 
could also be abstract, didactic, inspiring - cap- 
able of enlistment in the service of life. And the 
Romantic age (like Keats, half in love with 
easeful death) would see the reference to it in 
full flow: not least in the vogue of suicide, the 
fascination with blood, crime, ghosts, tombs, 
gibbets, mortuaries, all the paraphernalia of 
death; but also in the proliferating cemeteries, 
where everyone who was anyone could quench 
their thirst for posthumous vanity. Urban 
cemeteries seem to have been bom in France, 
landscaped “rural" ones in the United States, 
cremation in England, where Bishop Fraser 
pointed out in 1874 that God would have no 
greater trouble about bringing ashes back to 
life than bits of bone; and Henry Thompson, 
founder df Britain’s first cremation society, 
that over 200,000 pounds of bones and ashes a 
year would save the enormous cost of import- 
ing bones for fertilizer. 

On this and countless other matters Vovelle 
has interesting things to say. It is unfortunate 
that his splendid book carries no index, an 
idiasyncratically organized bibliography that is 


difficult lo use, nnd very kw reference, h 
are kept to a minimum. The in. j ** 
suffer; hut the render does, who 
low up n lend, 

The disposal of the defunct, which 
Vovelle only intermittently, hirt?* 
study of 1981 by Michel Ragon. novS :■ 
...to Engl, sh. It ,s appropriate that a 
of Architecture should write a hK 
pompes fit fibres, since Imhotep H 
known architect, who built ZoserW 
pyramid, was above all the creator of 
though one fnr different from the “recnZ 
homes” lo which Anna de Noailles conmZ 
the sepult ures of our own age. Ragon iS 
math; and h.s book, though easier reaJ«[ ; 
no less packed with information than Vw 
elle’s. It also offers both index and bibW ‘ 
pliy, which make his encyclopaedia ofnS < 
politnn urbanisme easier to use. 

It soon becomes clear that, between 27D0 k '' 
and ad 1900, the houses of the dead tendtdb ! 
greater splendour than those of the livings 
the view from them was belter too. Radii 
Ragon confirms Vovelle’s insistence oai ' 
stupendous investment that the living, tint* 
the ages, have made in the after-life; an inw 
ment that sometimes paid off, witness them 
of plots in the Pd re Lachaise cemetery, vfe - 
land, bought for 1.02 francs the square rntiai 
1804, was selling at 250 francs the square m 
in 1822. 

Ragon also deals with the fascinating pbh P 
nomenon of war memorials - the first petit 
monuments to incorporate the products ii 
modern industry (shell casings) andtojifl l 1 
Giraudoux’s view that such erectionssbouMte | 
limited to defeated countries only. He eadsh 1 
raising the question of what may be donciii I ' 
corpses today, when cemeteries havetuidR . 
largely into parking-lots for the dead, al If 
death lies dead - self-slain on its own aliar.th 1 *• 
answer, as Thompson suggested, mayfei * 
cremation which , in 1967 we are told, savedi , 
United Kingdom an area equivalent to ® ' 
footbnll fields. L— , 


Additions to the dream canon 


Anthony Storr 

C.G.JUNG 

The Seminars: Volume 1, 

Dream Analysis 1928-1930 

Edited by William McGuire 

757pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £25. 

071009518 X 

TheZoflngla Lectures 

Translated by Jan Van Heurck with an 

introduction by Marie-Louise Von Franz 

129pp. Routledge and Kegan PruI. £1 1.95. 

0710099479 

Verbatim records of Jung’s seminars have been 
in circulation for years in samizdat form, avail- 
able only to Jungian analysts and selected 
analysands. It was generally believed that Jung 
acquiesced in this policy of restriction because 
he had neither the time nor the inclination to 
revise his off-the-cuff utterances; but eventual- 
ly the ban was lifted , Rnd this volume is the First 
of a series of “Seminar Notes" which are being 
edited and issued as companion volumes to the 
Collected Works. William McGuire, who 
edited The FreudfJung Letters (1974), and who 
has an unrivalled knowledge of Jung’s work, 
has splendidly completed a laborious task. Ev- 
ery passing allusion which Jung makes has 
been followed up, checked for accuracy 
(Jung's recall was by no means faultless), and 
correlated with references in the Letters, Col- 
lected Works, and Autobiography. The result 
is a notable addition to the Jungian canon. 

This particular seminar, conducted in Eng- 
lish and attended by fifty or so people, ran 
during six terms from November 1928 to June 
1930. Anyone who ever heard Jung speak will 
recognize that this is the authentic voice of the 
master. Many readers find Jung’s writings tur- 
gid, obscure, or even impenetrable. If they 
want to experience the true flavour of the man, 
let them turn to this seminar. Jung spoke extra- 
ordinarily fluent, idiomatic English and was a 
most entertaining talker. That He was im- 
- mensely learned in esoteric fields goes without 
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Christianity seeks l to substitute? a “vetffgfl’r. 
:prihp6ctive that: leads- the sibui to tieavrini to ’ 
hell,: sometimes ito purgatory:., but away from 
. In the eyes- of the Church, those de^d - 
who corttlnue tp v hang.around turn: into de- ■■ 

1 fooiis, , and i; the. popular .cult of the dead is ';’ 
. placed out of hounds. ! i; (, . . . -j 

; the ominous implications of this were not " • 
worked out; at once; because the terrors of the 
! Mst Judgment briefly abated until the midi 
fourteenth .century . After .the Black’ Death- 
burst upon Europe, however, battering down a * 
fragile demography gnawed by sickness and 
food shortage, the apocalyptic imagery that ' 
ha<j been toped down in the thirteenth century 
revived. The omnipresence of death inspired 
the- very modepi-notion of melancholy, also 
the nostalgic evocation of the neiges d’antan : a - 
sense, not precisely new, but then renewed, 
that beauty, glory, life, are fragile things; with : 
its concammitant lust for these, and panic fear • 
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Sidney Pollard 

ERNST NOLTE 

Mandamus und Industrieile Revolution 
656pp. Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta. DM58. 
.360891)286- ' • 

The Uterafure about Marx and Engels has by 
now assumed mountainous proportions, ftrid, 
even in the face ofevfcr more exttrisiVe editions, 
of their “collected Very little,- surely, 

has been left unsaid. Nevertheless, some gaps 
still remain and Ernst Nolle claims to have 
discovered one of them in the relationship be- 
tween the British Industrial Revolution and 
the.system of thought of the founders of Marx- 
ism. In this first part of a monumental trilogy, 
though thq W to appear; on the mainsprings 
of modern European history the author, who is 
one of the most distinguished and influential of 
modem German historians, sets out to clo$e 
that gap. 

The book falls into two parts. The first, and 
much ,% longer, deals- with the Industrial 
Revolution jtsejf.and the factions of contem- 
poraries -t6 it,;. 'The historical; record is brief 
re^hppoinfing and atonies embarrassingly QU't ; 
of dftte. Nolte’srintorestj clearly, lies less with 
the progress; of. industrialization than with the, 
views of contemporary aiithort- and move- 
.menfs whichit influenced. There is little here 
fat: will be new- to British readers as regards 
rthe. qrttiqye b^Xdty I»ets and politicians, tlife 
conditional approval by the pplitical econoiri- 

‘Sts,; and ..even the put-ahd-dut opposition by 

u- ana earIy Socialist press, into 

which Nolte has delvfed deeper than most. He 
is aIway$ ihtefatlng, a lway S , learned, not sel- 
dom leading us into' little-trodden by-ways in 
thp literature, but if has to be skid that much of 
this has only limited relevance to the second 
part and main theme of the book, and partakes 1 
more of the character of refined, intellectual 
history, mixed uneasily with popular: political 
slogans. To be sure, in the later treatment of 
Marxism there are occasional references back 
to the origins of some of Marx’s or Engels's 


thoughts outlined in Part One, but these could 
have been met adequately by a much shorter 
introduction to the British intellectual climate 
of the period 1750-1850. 

With Part Two we reach the heart of the 
matter, a critical review of some of the key 
ideas of Marx and Engels, and their evolution 
1 !" the thoughts and writings of the two found- 
ers of “scientific Socialism”. It is presented 
with a wealtH of detailed knowledge, and with 
an enviable degree of professional competence 
not merely in matters which are normally con- 
sidered historical, but also in those relating to 
philosophy and to economics. The breaking 
down of these subject boundaries, which have 
bedevilled Western criticism of Marxism for so 
[long, must be rated one of the major achieve- 
ments of this work. 

However, the form the discussion takes is a 
critical review in separate chapters of some 
major Marxist issues: German ideology, 
classes,. private property, immiseratlon, etc. 
with the exception of one chapter there is little 
here that justifies the title of the book; indeed. 
Us theme has tq be dragged in somewhat 
artindalJy from time to time into what is other- 
'■ y** » self-contained^ treatment;. That chapter 
£ on the discqvery: of the British Industrial 
‘ Revolution,' . ie, of the* economic - realities of 
Great Britain in the- mid- 1840s,, by the two- 
Wends after they had formed their philosophy, 
but while , they were still flexible enough to 
• adapt their understanding of society to what 
ieVe£ | h . rt! - pIac e Britain , and . 

(with some significant exceptions) took to be 
the future fate of other Western ' societies, v 
; readers vyill-not need to be told that 

Manc and Eqgelsabove.all 
riTo < ? b8erve ^ s and bf the Indust- 
' whd ^Ve any pretensions to a 

scientific approach is their German, idealist 

«S hy ^^ neat ' Sharpl y^ ^delineated OX. 

, pectations of the future - e g, the victory of the 

the abolition of 
^ or the freedom of each will be a 

“the^ fr6Cd0m ° f aH - S3 

Without their epigrammatic character noint to 

.■*. . . . v'iV.i.v ■» '• i 




d . than in the messy realities of actual 
ir Nolte’s view of the two founders, espittstd* 
;e his conclusions, as being more idealist W 
than Hcgd, is thus not without justifies!* 
ie Curiously enough, he is somewhflt puzzledii 
y Part One by his inability to draw clear da 
n lines in the nineteenth-century Hritisli ptf! 
1- system, but in fact, some of his most** 
d critical remarks on Marxism turn on the«* 
h plexltles of real life oil which the fouhN 
e fathers as well ns Inter Marxists so often euj 
i- to grief. Examples are the fact lhat theSH? 

0 could not rely simply on the support ofjj 
g letnrians"; or thnt class consciousness liwofm 
e more than merely belonging qbjeedvety jui 
q class but also encompassed a ''correct’’ # 0 ' 

standing of one's position In society. ; . 

A further well-argued illustration Is the*J 
a In which the simple model ofthc first volumes 

a Das Kapltal, in which the surplus vafe 

, clearly seen to be that which is stolen frt«* 

worker, is swamped by the complexities 
a third volume. There the surplus value iS!®J 
, tributed among the firms so as to 
t profit rates, it is reduced by capital fOrpwg* 
r " and by the need to pay for supervisoO 1 *^ 
r and management, and even saving ma WL- 
1 . be rewarded, so; that, if it wett prtWj 
f plained , it would lose all its power 

>• tlon of the political slogan of 

1 This book contains mflny thou^'P^ ^ 
f comments on Marxist taeoiy Ond .wj 

1 deserves emphasis is the positive attltw, 
l • • Meirx and Engels towards technlw 8 !. 

1 compared with bther 
.. : sodety. At times tjjeygo so 
Luddite workers n whil^ a certaia^,pj 
for the power and’initfative oftne^P^ 
entrepreneur is implicit ip their^ 5 ^^ 
indeed their private corresponded .^f r 
them to have been obsessed by 
and domination. Here is, one 
. Nolte comes close to making gP° d 
be concerned with the sp^ific lssw^;^,: 
dustrial Revolution in 
what he has produced is a set bt ^ 

and Engels, original, briltianj{n,m^^it 

.Vou^h^disrce^ibii^ 


saying: in addition, he had a lively sense of 
humour and a fund of illustrative anecdotes 
which he used to good effect. 

The dreams with which this seminar is con- 
cerned were those of one patient; a business- 
man of forty-five complaining of difficulties in 
his marital relationship. Jung's procedure is ns 
follows. The patient presents his problem and 
asks for guidance. Jung says that he himself has 
no guidance to give, but that the patient's own 
dreams are likely to throw light upon his 
problem. 

[ said: **I don't know the solution of your problem, 
but there arc dreams, impartial facts, which might 
give information; let us see what they say.” So we 
began his dream analysis. The first dream contains 
his whole problem and a hint as to its solution. 

For those unfamiliar with Jungian analysis, this 
sentence is revealing. Jung's view is thnl the 
psyche is self-regulating, and that dreams are 
generally compensatory to the conscious point 
of view. Neurosis is the consequence of imba- 
lance - of the psyche being thrown out of kilter, 
as it were, because of a distorted or one-sided 
conscious attitude. The model is taken from 
physiology. If, for example, the blood becomes 
too alkaline, various physiological mechanisms 
are brought into play which ensure that alkali is 
excreted and acid retained, thus restoring the 
balance. There is a sense in which the body 
itself “knows best", and provides its own 
checks and balances to see that the physiologic- 
al environment remains more or less constant. 
If the psyche is regarded in the same light, what 
needs to be done is to get the distressed or 
neurotic subject to pay attention to his dreams 
and phantasies which, it is assumed, are 
attempts of the mind itself to find its own true 
path once more. If this can be achieved, a 
process is set in motion which eventually leads 
to healing. 

The whole of this long book is devoted to the 
study of no more than thirty dreams. Jung's 
method is to get the dreamer to give his asso- 
ciations to each image in the dream and then to 
try and make sense of the message which the 
dream is conveying. “The dream is an attempt 


to make us assimilate things not yet digested. It 
is an attempt at healing.” Where the dreamer 
has no associations, Jung enriches the material 
with his own, culled from his vast experience of 
dream interpretation. What nt First sight 
appears to he a commonplace image opens (he 
way to mythology, comparative religion and 
philosophy. Thus, when the dreamer finds 
himself wearing a “funny brown cap” we arc 
quickly led to consider the symbolical meaning 
of the Tarnhclm in “The Ring of the Nibe- 
lung”, "the pileus of Mithras or Apollo, the 
Phrygian cap of Attis or Adonis; and then the 
Greek Cabiri were adorned with pointed 
caps.” Has this really anything to with Lhe im- 
mediate, commonplace problems of the 
dreamer? Those who find Jung antipathetic 
will say “No” but others will realize that what 
Jung is doing is to take an apparently banal 
dilemma and demonstrate that it leads oil to all 
kinds of important insights into the nature of 
man and the meaning of symbols. 

This verbatim account enables one to under- 
stand why Jung was such n good therapist. The 
widening of the patient's consciousness at 
which he was aiming made purely personal 
problems into something more generally hu- 
man. Jung's robustness, combined with his be- 
lief that solutions to problems must and would 
be found from within the resources of the indi- 
vidual himself, convey both hope and confi- 
dence. Whatever one may think of Jung’s 
psychological views, there is no doubt that he 
was a compelling, inspiring person with the 
persuasive gifts of an orator and the charisma 
of a prophet. 

The Zofingia Lectures , again edited by Wil- 
liam McGuire, are of less general interest, 
though Jungian scholars will be grateful that 
they have been discovered. When Jung was a 
medical student in Basel, from 1895 to 1900, he 
joined a student fraternity, of which he became 
chairman in 1897. The club’s programme in- 
cluded lectures; and five which Jung delivered 
were preserved in manuscript and are here 
reproduced. Muric-Louise von Franz, a pupil 
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Times 
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The sleeping lion on George Wombn-etl's tomb, 
reproduced from John Gay’s Highgale Cemetery: 
Victorian Valhalla (44pp. plus 64 pages of black-and- 
white photographs. John Murray. £7. SO. 0 7195 4137 
9). 

of Jung's, who is by for the most intelligent 
exponent of his work, provides an introduction 
to the lectures. Jung’s Inter preoccupations arc 
already evident, as is the influence upon his 
thought of Nietzsche, Kant, and, more espe- 
cially, of Schopenhauer. A belligerent tone 
reveals the fact that, even as a very young man, 
Jung expected to be misunderstood and un- . 
appreciated. His interest in cxtra-scnsoiy 
perception and his impatience with what he 
calls the “hidebound educated philistine" who 
refuses to acknowledge anything but mater- 
ialistic science foreshadow later attitudes. 
Although these lectures are not in themselves 
of great importance, it is hard to imagine that 
any medical student in Europe today could 
display evidence of having read so widely and 
so deeply about matters not directly related to 
his studies. 
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Edward Elgar 

A Creative Life 

jerrold Northrop Moore 
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John Addington Symonds (1840-93J never ^ ve 
quite entered the Victorian pantheon. Instead, ^ 
he loiters pensively in the shade reserved for Reg< 
those whose fame rests mainly on their sexual J v ® stl 
predilections. His Memoirs , written with It 1 11 
eventual publication in mind, imply that he Ven< 

mattered more for what he was than what he rooni 

did. was * 

In this he was not entirely correct. His His- s ® ges 
tory of Ihe Italian Renaissance (seven volumes, ! , w 
1875-86) launched Kulturgeschichte in Eng- * s 
land. His misfortune was to appear in competi- le ” dl! 

tion with Pater’s prose and Burckhardt’s .y r 
mythic power. Prolific in lesser writings, he . w,t 1 
covered everything from Dante to Whitman, 
and his translation made Cellini virtually an En 8“ 5 
English author. Much of the literary landscape tragic: 
that we now take for granted goes back uiti- h,s IS0 
mately to Symonds’s labours. marks, 

Symonds cnme from a puritan family con- mar ^ ei 
nected for five generations with medicine, but P easa " 
his father, a Bristol physician, was a man of aave 
parts as well as wealth, being a versifier, a , com 
speculative thinker, a lecturer on forensic « assics 
medicine, with special interests in the psycho- Norma 
logy of insanity and the interpretation 1 of 
dreams. As Bristol men touched the American e vTy 
mainland before Columbus, so they touched vh fh 
the shores of the unconscious before Freud. W,tfl th< 

That young Symonds should rise in the intel- 
lectual aristocracy was hardly surprising. (A ee ngs 
/sister married T. H. Green, the Oxford phil- 
osopher. ) Educated at Harrow and Balliol, he 
gained a double first in classics under Jowett. 

He won the usual University trophies, like the 
Newdigate, and a prize fellowship at Mag- A 

dalen. He knew the best minds of his day even \ 

freshman, and was particularly in the con- Jjj 

Magdalen *don, his 1 ‘ 

: health broke, never Fulty recovering. He spent 
the rekt of his life as a literary man of private 
' 'means v much of it abroad and away from lib- 
varies. He never had a job. He lies buried in 
Rome, close. to Shelley, with an epitaph on hts 
grave composed by Jowett.” 

His Memoirs tell of sexual awakenings, not 
Intellectual development. Symonds’s mother i 

died when he was four. By the age of eight, he A 

: was enjoying daydreams of naked sailors sub- 1 

. j6ctlng him to sexual abuse as itheir **0 lr tv . i 

. Hg”. Reading Venw and. Adonis* little later, • 

; hey earned to be' V enus The yo\i t ho f Clifton's 

. Dissenting elite Introduced him to oral sex at ' 


continued to refrain from grossness, though 
Victorian values permitted foreign holidays in 
double beds, with torrid embraces thrown in. 
Norman went on to Balliol, emerging later as a 
solid Victorian family man living at Norihcote 
Road, Clifton. 

Still, Symonds did not get properly down to 
work until 1877, when at the late age of thirty- 
seven a chance suggestion from a friend led 
him to spend an afternoon with a soldier in a 
Regent's Park male brothel. Thereafter, 
wasted youth was more than made up for by a 
full middle age. Annies of Swiss peasants and 
Venetian gondoliers marched through his bed- 
room. There were no ideal passions, but there 
was everything else. “I am writing these pas- 
sages in my study", Symonds concludes. “At 
the window sits a young peasant, by whose side 
I slept last night. Bewildering contradictions, 
tending to madness." 

Symonds cannot quite hide his boredom 
with the real thing. Mediterranean moral 
naturalism could not compete in intensity with 
English spiritual anxiety, with “the dignity of 
tragic suffering’’ that Symonds wanted to see in 
his isolation. Though the DNB artlessly re- 
marks, “No trait in his nature was more 
marked than his readiness to fraternise with 
peasants and artisans", all of whom seem to 
have been hearty followers of Whitman’s ideal 
of comradeship, he could hardly discuss the 
classics with them as he had done with 
Norman. 

One episode stands apart from the rest. This 
is Symonds's destruction of his great headmast- 
er. Dr Vaughan, who was engaged in an affair 
with the house tart. This would hardly have 
mattered, had not Dr Vaughan expressed his 
feelings in letters which found their way into 


Symonds found they fell into his arms. Pus memoir. Phyll 
d'argent, pas de Suisses, perhaps; Symonds was graph)’ used the 
a big man in Davos. His fieldwork was a sue- ticular spilling 
cess. If he failed to find an ideal passion, if he The lusts of Hm 
wanted the perfect soulmate, then that too is by John Chnnd 
the common lot. His problem was havarysnw, which takes Syi 
not homosexuality. kyns's The Vi 

Or was it? Why was Symonds both so physi- (1980) denis wit 
cally demanding and so soulfully importunate? scholarship and 
There may be a simple answer, h very Victor- Jowett. Mnrk C 
ian answer: at fifteen, on his father's advice, he has nn cxccllen! 

“entirely abandoned onanism" and moreover the time when S 
was treated by his father for his “nocturnal The plums have 
pollutions", which he evidently regarded as the full impact 
harmful, with the stimulants quinine and mcnl. the first o 
strychnine. This truly Gladstoniun mixture of neither neurotic 
self-suppression and stimulation would tin- Symonds’s mi 
hinge any mind. If he was at a fever pitch of lure of culture, 
romantic feeling throughout life, the reason is achievement wa 
not hard to grasp. even the foundi 

We do not rub our eyes at this memoir. It ccptual rcvoluti 
gathers into one text what has previously been esteem, if not su 
before us in fragments. H. F. Brown's life of licentiousness in 
Symonds (1895) made discreet use of the apparatus. 

John’s Principal Boy 


memoir. Phyllis Grosskurth’s miW 
graphy used the memoir to good e f£- 1 * 
ticular spilling the beans about Dr vj 
The lusts of Harrow have been done 
hy John Chandos in his Boys Tn Ifi? 
which takes Symonds as source 
kyns’s The Victorians and An^ 
(1980) denis with the relation between^? 


scholarship and sexual deviance Inti, 
Jowett. Mnrk Girouard's TlieAgeofaS 
has nn excellent chapter on ChS.cS 
the time when Symonds wosenrichinS 
The plums have been extracted; whaiSf 
the full impact of Symonds's agonized *^ 
mem, the first ofits kind, that 
neither neurotic nor morally wantint 
Symonds's metier. let us recall, 
lure of culture. In his sexual ptongJl 
achievement was not practical innovate™ 
even the founding of a subculture, butt 2 
ccptual revolution - a demand for mZ 
esteem, if not superiority, a reinterprelati 
licentiousness in terms of the Victoriancaki 
apparatus. 
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. apearlyage; this he did not enjoy! At Harrow, 

• he Wag equally priggish aboqt abandoned lust 

inihe dorm, °f which he gives a lurid account. WmlM WmMm 

tfSSBSSaSgSg S^Ssaiws 

■ ; , 'trpuble ^ithdut kpOlbgyi l^theri des^blt ■ ham ^ ^ the ceritu 7- And what : 

'.HiiSuiitalii Inn W 1 *"' 0 '" “ r ® fpW pf Hot guilty ■, 

wW S MR6Fthe fimire ot »nqualffied «lf. 
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fc tost unqualified self- ' 
th<j mists; Marrying ypung, at tweifity-four, he ■" : what? TWhJwJl 8 ^ A. la *?? nt but for 
. ■ wefitto workwithfi will, and begatfour bhiF - ' we« exceptional is hauler " 

: dn * n: Mrs Symonds was only fop.glad when; mon^t Pt Seird The coin ' •' 
n^cnble-sfcparalion saved her from another lgr. A Lrriate Whlrt 0j{f J^ ? T hc common' 

‘ i ^y^nds. it appears, ; was not so nitich . The common L' lTSb! h,? t0 8 po,nt? 
■Urthappily marned. as lacking the ideal passion- JL uritro.ihW ty? But S y m °hds 

o^iSdronn,,: Thoodd thln/i s ,hnt heZgh"' ^ ■ ' 

■ r His married life Ml. to to ito. an external done. nobodj knew whd todldhe 'S 7** 

buttress: Norman, .a CHflon Coilege schoolboy ■ of esteem from rnnr««^l QU ? b F S8ffc .-) Lack 

(^monds made It his duty to broaden the hqri- the best literary society ^hil ^ 

’ starts of Dr Percival's Sixth 1. Here was ideal vuini- o t n.._, y * hls time, from Side- 


: of Dr Percival’s Siithj; He« w^idea, . 
pMSion at last; and the relationship was : Housman-like comnlainl that 
broadly creditable to. bolh parties. Symonds mul menwerenot i nierestedin hisappraachM' 

Sf ..... — ini'rcjuvtr.. .. 

fl ■ f «£ ’-{J Vftitt if? .hv??U li' i i n n ii \ st 1 1 i» « g.i »j 


No one has heard of Margot Elena Gertrude 
Taylor, born into rather precarious gentility In 
Kensington in 1887; she was always called 
Una, and became famous under her married 
name as the friend and lover of.Radclyffe Hall, 
the distinguished author and pioneer of literary 
candour in matters of sexual deviance. The 
prosecution of The Weil of Loneliness is a cen- 
tral set-piece in this book; Una Troubridge 's 
personality, perpetually overshadowed by her 
famous friend's, is sometimes in danger of total 
, eclipse. Marguerite Radclyffe Hall, known ns 
.. “Jphn", was a -very dominating- life-partner, 
while Una was masochistic and clinging - 
though autocratic and “every inch a lady” with 
outsiders. She found her niftier in tending and 
protecting John's “genius". 

Una had made a promising start os an artist 
and sculptor, and is the only person to have 
modelled Nijinsky from the life. But she mar- 
ried young; Ernest Troubridge was a middle- 
• a 8 ed widower with three teenage children and 
a naval career that took him abroad for months 
at a time; Uiia took refuge in minor ailments, 
diagnosed as nervous In origin everiat the time. 
These cannot all have been due to marital 
stress or sexual mismatching; even when she 
left him to live with Radclyffe Hall she was 
constantly beset by disorders below the belt - 
colitis, haemorrhoids, fibroids and distressing 
infections that may have been ganorrhoen in- 
herited from her naval hysbond. These unfor- 
tunate ailments give rise to some Unconscious 
, !J? ur ; as ™ en the two women attend a Mass 
of Thanksgiving to.celebrate a successful op- 
eration on Una's piles. . . 

_ The conscious humour is less satisfactory. 
Richard Ormrad has adopted Una's own style 
of appending exclamation marks to his most 
unremarkable observation?, a, habit made all 
thq nipre distracting by bis nudging use of the 
signpost-words "amusing’’ 1 or ‘‘humorous" 

a, jy, m i, aiy 'lighth^arted qtiot- 

W/H? quo tes Und’s description of a “Splen- 

^ properly upholstered 
Prmeipjl Bby whom she adored. in a panto- 
mime.attheageoften’RadciyffiHaU, later is 

archly referred to by him as “0ha> Prindpal 

not- am qsing for fea 
v nc , ipa |_ B °y’ though oVmrod con- 
^ e f? ,y the pdcuIi ^ rl >’ sottish atihos- : 
V^ n ? odal d «i«s in the • 

°W 9 ^ t Jokiuess l ; fUnny 
f8I}Cy dres 5* r0Ws abd refcPncilia- 
b - Cnt8> .dogs, 


morse, took it out on her new relalioaiii 
John and Una lived <i trois with theneml 
of Ladye, with whom they commmicaii'l 
through a medium for twenty years. Luriu 
ter, when Una, the established butsoin«i»B 
neglected “wife", fell ill in France, the .tel 
some repeated itself in an ironic way. 
passionately in love with Una’s nurse, andisl 
stormy relationship darkened the lives of iR 
three until John died. So Una really newliif.v 
John to herself, though she accepted the 
carnate Ladye, and when John told her to | 
could be buried together in the vault 
gate where Ladye already lay, she wrote 
I Can never be really unhappy again.”'; & 
Una led a life of "watching, serving, ai 5 
subordinating everything” to the requiraes £>• 
of John and her writing. As to John: 
and philandering seems to have been basing 
her nature, which in this respect apprcaiiijttl 
to most men’s." Leaving aside the beg j* 
question about “most men”, it does seau ft- 
Ormrod's interpretation, as if the two v& 
incorporated the polar extremes of theft* K. 
nine and masculine stereotypes of theirpfiWEF 
The book that this one must be 
with is Lovat Dickson's Radclyffe 
Well of Loneliness (1975) - a 
Onnrod refers to ns infrcquently as he dwMl 
can. Lovnt Dickson was Una TrouWfltijgl 
literary executor; his book, like this ooe.hh 
reality a biography of both the women. fe. 
Dickson's was a better book because he® 1 i 
bettor writer, and because he had a 1 
general knowledge of litcruturq arid his^ »i 
Or m rod is capable of writing “dlrintert*®; j 
repeatedly, >vhen he means "unintere^R ^ 
and of including Charlotte Yonge to* 1 ?* T 
popular novelists of the 1920s. « 

It is possible nevertheless to fed ■ j 
Ormrod that Lovat Dickson should ; 
the Inst word. He approached his subjwn® y 
an initial position of distnste (later mo®* l ;- 
referring to their “unholy k>v?".:H* 
pribed Una’s gynaecologica] wpeSlotte-WJ 
practices of lesbianism”, which fe rj 
punitive; more justifiably, he was .gff 
critical of Una’s neglect 6f her da#P ^ 
.Troubridge. Onnrod Is avpWedly.^^ht 
He also takes the story forther.^p 'O -f*. 
depth, and he has had the useof 
Una’s later diaries, which were left jroP Jjf 
Lemeni, the opera singer fo ^0^1 
ferred her devotion after Johri’s ^eatn^ . 

many unpublishedautobidgraphical^r^.' 


wife iiitxnS 


■13.9.;; ' j 


\ many unpublished autbbidgrapHiff^^^^ • 
fragments; and the almost daily d|«7^ 

. she, wrote to John during her ‘‘vddq^ 0 ^,;;;. 
Which remained, necessarily, 

But the story both bidgrap^t 5 ^ '■ 
tidily the same, arid Una’s 'side d ( 11 . T : 

; limitations. Mr prthiod asks on • 

“Of what higiii SctMfce Wad her 
should we remember her?" He 
Ing her courage in the face, 
disapproval, and her "inpate 
her primary qualities' lib ’ 

- "a feminine woman who wanted IdWL- 
loved. That was, for her, :th* 
ence." She wished to' be remernW^-^Ajj^ 
friend of Radclyffe Hair,. No one^ - 
this wish hqs not h beeti < 
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Shuffling, cutting, dealing, playing 
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S. Schoenbaum 

SYLVIA FREEDMAN 

Poor Penelope: Lady Penelope Rich, an 

Elizabethan woman 

230pp. The Kensal Press. £10.50. 

094604120 2 

In her own day almost everybody recognized 
that Penelope Rich was someone special. The 
family connection helped. Her father, Walter 
Devereux, was able to claim royal descent 
from the Plantagenets. Her extraordinary 
mother, Lettice, was Queen Elizabeth's first 
cousin and, os one of her first Maids of Hon- 
our, was charged with (among other responsi- 
bilities) bearing Her Majesty’s mantle and 
carrying the cup of grace during dinner. Lettice 
outlived three husbands, including the reigning 
favourite, the Earl of Leicester, and in old age 
walked a mile each morning, before dying at 
the age of ninety-four. Her eldest child, 
Penelope, was a great beauty, with black eyes 
and golden hair. She sang, she danced, she 
played the lute; she corresponded in French, 
Spanish and Latin - King James himself “com- 
mended much the fineness of her wit, the in- 
vention and well-writing" of her letters. Pene- 
lope went on to perform in Court masques, and 
was appropriately enough (for she had two 
celebrated lovers) the Goddess of Love in 
Samuel Daniel’s Vision of the Twelve Goddess- 
es. Her brother Robert was the Queen's dis- 
graced darling, the second Earl of Essex who 
on February 8, 1601, led his foolish, futile up- 
rising. Penelope was close to him; she sub- 
scribes one letter, “Your sister that most in- 
finitely loves you, Penelope Rich”. The long 
inventory of rebels indicted for treason names 
Lady Rich near the head of the list. Two days 
after the sentence of execution was passed 
upon him, Essex privately incriminated his sis- 
ter, blaming her for having goaded him on. Yet 
■ she remained untouched. Such a personality in 
such an age is an excellent subject for the short 
biography which Sylvia, Freedman, has now 
given us. . ■ .. V; •• 

In those days marriage was- more a treaty 
between families than a free contract between 
individuals. Daughters were expected to be 
dodle. Penelope was not. As a contemporary 
wrote of her, "A lady of great birth and virtue, 
being In the power of her friends, was by them 
married against her will unto one against whom 
she did protest at the very solemnity and ever 
after.” Ever after 4 Penelope detested her 
mate* the rich Lord Rich, an unlettered 
Puritan Justice of the Peace, a bully but a great 
Essex landholder. Penelope had eleven chil- 
dren all told,' nine of whom survived, of them 
five by her husband. The rest were bom out of 
wedlock. Her first lover was the most idolized 
young man of the age, Sir Philip Sidney. Under 
other dreumstances they might have married. 
As things worked out, Sidney immortalized 
Penelope as the Stella of his sonnet sequence 
Astrophil and Stella. That Lady . Rich was Sid- 
ney’s inamorata admits of no question. Dying 
at Zutphen after giving a poor soldier his only 
bottle, Sidney recalled the youthful vanity in 
which he had tal^en guilty delight: "It was my 
Lady Rich. But I rid myself of it,and presently: 
my joy; and . comfort returned within a few 
hours." Three of the sonnets (24,35,37) allude 
to the mistress’s married name. As an earlier 
biographer quaiptly puts it, “These gifts of 
ver?e^ passionate, tender, enchanting, are like 
undyipg wreaths and posies to her person and 
her heart garlands and bouquets of immortal 
blpssqm, of gems ijr which the stars sparkle for 
. fill time;" : ; 

The. cultutal establishment paid tribute to 
Penelope. "Lady Rich Her Galliard" was dedi- 
cated to her by JOhn powland. and Willjam 
Byw addressed her. in of Sundry. 

M?<nr«,’Nicholas Hilliard Utrined Penelope in 
a miniaturo which has not surviyed, but Henry 
Constable paid poqtic tribute to both ihe point- 
ing and the subject; With her ‘ijjlack sparkling 
eyes’’ (see Mary Edmbnd'S excellent Hilliard 


The Sidney affair was transient. Penelope's 
long-lasting love was Charles Blount. Lord 
Mountjoy, the military hero who brought to 
heel the Irish rebel Tyrone, and at Kinsnlc, on 
Christmas Eve, 1601, defeated the combined 
Irish and Spanish forces with the loss of only six 
English lives. Spain was at last ready to sue for 
peace, andTyrone now knelt before the Queen 
to beg for pardon. “Penelope had the unique 
distinction", Ms Freedman writes, “of having 
been chosen by two of the greatest men of her 
day.” But surely she chose them as well? 
Sexism rears its head in the most unexpected 
contexts. 

After twenty-two years of marriage, it was 
time for Rich to call it quits, and Penelope 
facilitated the divorce proceedings by acknow- 
ledging the adultery which the whole world 
knew. Divorce was a Pyrrhic victory for her, 
though, for the judges forbade either of the 
lovers (while the other was alive) to contract a 
marriage. They married anyway. Society, 
which had blinked at their open cohabitation, 
branded Penelope, now Countess of Devon- 
shire, a harlot and mercenary schemer. When 
she died, in her forty-fourth year, she received 
obscure burial. A reported epitaph reads: 

Here lieth Penelope or my Lady Rich 
Or my Lady of Devonshire, I know not which. 

She shuffled, she cut, she dealt, she played. 

Truly fictitious 

Julia Briggs 

JUDITH H. ANDERSON 
Biographical Truth: The representation of 
historical persons in Tudor-Stuart writing 
243pp. Yale University Press. £20. 

030003085 1 

Modem biography is commonly concerned to 
probe the delicate and sometimes painful gap 
between what we would like to be and what we 
really are, no doubt as part of a wider move- 
ment, to demystify society’s idols, to inspect 
their feet of day rattier thaii admire their in- 
effectual wings. Though comparatively recent, - 
this tendency has encouraged critical reap- 
praisals of. the great biographies of the past that 
increasingly focus upon their failure to achieve 
the level of scientific detachment or historical 
accuracy that would be aimed at in a modern' 
biography. As a critical approach this one 
looks obvious and inappropriate, but if it can 
also be used to point up the significantly dif- 
ferent assumptions of the past it may have a 
contribution to make. David Novarr’s re- 
visionist reading of Walton's life of Donne ex- 
posed his cavalier treatment and his conscious 
a,rHstry, as he introduced a series of minor 
changes from one edition to the next - changes 
that seldom, if ever, advanced the accuracy of 
his account. Yet Walton and Donne held cer- 
tain ideals in common, and Walton perpetu- 
ated the self-image of Donne’s later years; he 


She died neither wife widow nor maid. 

One slonc contains her: this death enn do. 

Which in her life wns not content with two. 

In the records of the parish church of All 
Hallows, Barking, by the Tower, Sylvia Freed- 
man tracked down the entry, dated October 7. 
1607, for “A Lady Devereux". Her diligence 
has brought other rewards, small perhaps but 
rewards none the less. She has been able to 
redate the birth of the last Mountjoy child, 
Penelope, and in the unpublished parish regis- 
ter of St Clement Danes Church she hns found 
the baptism entry for another offspring, a son 
Scipio, not previously recorded by students. 
Ms Freedman argues ingeniously, and to my 
mind persuasively, that the Syon House 
portrait labelled “Lettice Knollys" is actually 
of Lady Dorothy Devereux, Penelope Rich's 
sister. Trained in the law, the author finds her 
way skilfully through the legal battles, in no 
fewer than six courts, over Mountjoy's will and 
other documents pertinent to the estate. She is 
on less firm ground in her Yatesian view of the 
topical resonances of Love's Labour's Lost, 
but concludes that “The extent of the influence 
of the Essex circle on Shakespeare is a matter 
of pure conjecture". True. Freedman thinks, 
interestingly, that Penelope may be the in- 
spiration behind Vittoria Corombona, the pas- 
sionate, courageous heroine of Webster's 


understood Donne better, even though he 
knew less about him, than we do. 

It is the wider failure of this historical im- 
agination implicit in the revisionist approach 
that Judith Anderson questions in her Bio- 
graphical Truth. Conscious of the injustice done 
to early lives in exposing their failure to be 
modem biographies, she sets out to establish 
their truth, not to mere facts, but to more 
important, because more masterful, fictions. 
Her choice of lives is unsurprising - the 
adulatory is illustrated by Roper's life of More 
and Cavendish’s life of Wolsey, the critical by 
More’s History .of Richard III and 
- Shakespeare’s Richard /// an d Henry Vlil, and 
the more neutral view by Bacon’s life of Henry : 
Vtl. Her thesis i that each of fhese is conceived 
89 a work of art, its parts subordinated to a 
single, imposed or artificial version of its sub- 
ject, is persuasive; at best, her analyses bring 
out underlying structures and patterns of imag- 
ery and she interestingly connects More's fore-, 
grounding of particular figures in, his history 
with the technique -used in Holbein’s group 
portrait of More's household. Her account of 
Shakespeare's Henry VUl is sensitive, but her 
discussion of this'play,- and of the various live?, 
takes place in a historical vacuum: Henry VIII 
was judged a tyrant - implicitly by Wyatt and 
Surrey, explicitly by Raleigh - but no sense of 
the range of reactions to this difficult ruler ever 
really emerges. 

Professor Anderson's frequent appeals to 
“truth” beg more questions than they resolvfe, 


White Devil. There are similarities - both 
women had weak and foolish husbands, both 
were accused of being whores - but of course 
literature and life arc filled with cunning paral- 
lels, and Webster's play was based on actual, 
fairly recent, events in Italian history, the 
numerous versions of which Professor Gunnar 
Boklund hns thoughtfully considered, in his 
Sources of “The White Devil " (1957). Freed- 
man indicates in a note that she has made the 
Penelope connection Ihe subject of a separate 
article. I look forward to seeing what she has to 
say. 

Although engagingly unpretentious, this 
book is less than elegantly written. It appears 
also to have been carelessly copy-edited, and 
even more carelessly proof-read. There are 
misspellings - “her’s", “bom" (for "borne") - 
and Freedman's prose is not impeccably gram- 
matical (“These hangings was . . The index 
is inadequate. Perhaps she was aiming to en- 
gage the general reader, whoever that reader 
mny be these days. Still, the specialist will do 
well not to pass up Poor Penelope. Poor Pene- 
lope? “She deserves our admiration", Ms 
Freedmnn concludes, “for the strength of char- 
acter which enabled her to control her own life, 
refusing to conform to the accepted code, to be 
manipulated or suppressed.” That's a fair ver- 
dict. 


since the perception of truth at any given point 
has a cultural dimension. She cites with 
approval Virginia Woolfs observation that 
“the life which is increasingly real to us is the 
fictitious life", adding that this "might be 
thought to describe a much earlier period". 
But Virginia Woolfs notion of pervasive fic- 
tiveness is surely characteristically modem, de- 
riving from a tradition of fiction writing and 
reading that scarcely existed in the sixteenth 
century. It seems unlikely that Renaissance 
life-writers deliberately set out to re-create 
“fictive truths", despite their tendency to dis- 
tort facts or subordinate them to a wider con- 
ception; i( js in any case difficult at this distance 
to distinguish which' facts had . tfie status of 
fqcts ln making a particular life Conform to a 
series of expect anojis dr Ideals, early bid; 
gfflphers we re probably pot conscious of falsify- 
ing; expectations that may appear as fiefions to 
ui; Were -to their own age self-evident truths, 
■' The key question, therefore, isttew dW the 
Renaissance. life-writer perceive his function in 
relation to his subject?. Crucial though this 
problem is. Anderson never adequately discus- 
. ses It and Its omission substantially reduces the 
. scope apd interest of her book,' so that her best 
observations remain unsupported by serious 
argument. The Renaissance involved a general 
reassessment of the importance of history and 
biography as sources for the study of mankind 
and it is only within the considered context of 
that reassessment that a study of particular 
lives' can assume significance. 
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rpman.ee Diana, 

■ .acclaimed her^ “magnjficcptmmd Wherein ell 
yirfriefi' hay? their proper ; Seat". The young 
. John Ford dedicated his Fame's Memorial, to’ 


The Semantics of Daaira 

Changing Models of Identity From 
Dickens toJoyca 1 ^ 

. Philip Weinstein 

An Inquiry Into the Imagination of freedom, 
the work shows how protagonists achieve 
freedom to the extent that they come to • : 
terms with nature and culture -r the givens .. 
of body and mind. , 

• $42.60 

Llteratureand Inaubstantlality 
In Late eighteenth 
Century England 

Fnderle V. Bogel 

"This Is a brilliant and original bobk, an 
• ' Important reinterpretation of later Eighteenth 
Cehtury literature^ Written with wit, Imaglria- . 
tlon, and great Intellectual force. I consider .. 
(tone of the most Im^rthrit studies bfjts ; 

; perLbd In recent years, and \\ has relevance i 
, bejondits perlpd” ; ■ r . V ?' 

Afarf/(? Price, Y&le University 

y . • r ;-/- • •• •, 


Th« EchoIngQrfcen . 

Romanticism, Modernism, and the 
, Phenomenon of Transference lit Poetry 

Carlos Baker 

Baker Interprets the works of Yeats, Auden, 
Frost,. Pound; Eliot, and Stevens against the 
background of English romantic poetry and 
describes how they responded to their great : 
predecessors Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
BryohiSheiley.dnd Kehts. 

S42.6Q , ■ j ' . ; " ‘ 

Th* Profession of Player In 
ShaKespadrn's Time, . . 
1690-1042 ■; 

Gerald Eades Bentley 

A comprehensive study of the oimtomarY ’ 
practices of English players of the period 
-^-hoyv they lived and worked and were paid, 
organlied, and casji for parts In the phenom- 
.erially popularTheatrds of England. 

-'$36.00.;. ;■■■ i v. 
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James Campbell 

JOHN RAEBURN 

Fame Became of Him: Hemingway as Public 
Writer 

231pp. Indiana University Press. 

$17.50. 

0253 i 2690 8 
JAMES NAGEL (Editor) 

Ernest Hemingway: The writer in context 
246pp. University of Wisconsin Press. $27.50. 
0299097404 

FREDERIC JOSEPH SVOBODA 
Hemingway and 'The Sun Also Rises': The 
crafting of a style 

148pp. University Press of Kansas. $19.95. 
0700602283 

“When wouldn’t I rather shoot than write?" 
Hemingway asked his friend Henry Sfrnter in a 
letter In 1932. "It implies no criticism of a guy's 
work that he would be . . . willing to knock off 
for a trip." That was the year in which Heming- 
way lost his true subject matter, for by then the 
echoes of the war which had produced the lost 
generation had hided, even to his ears, forcing 
him to look for substitutes. His treatise on 
bullfighting, Death in the Afternoon, had been 
published in the spring and during the next 
winter he managed to combine shooting and 
writing by going on safari in order to research 
Green Hitts of Africa. With that book the im- 
age of someone who actually had adventures 
on the way to the typewriter, rather than mere- 
ly imagining them, became fixed forever in the 
public mind. John Raeburn's Fame Became of 
Him shows how the public image evolved, 
what Hemingway did to deserve it, and how 
“pursuingends other than his art" damaged the 
artist. 

From his fir^t success onwards, Hemingway 
developed a split personality, whereby he 
could plead with the press and public to be left 
in peace with his work, but at the same time 

Ji«* slfcpt with Mata Had; he ' 
had performed professionally in both bull and 
boxing-ring arid had saved John Dos Passes 
: . from qeathin the former. Some of these stories 
were complete fabrication, some of them part- 
. l y,?o. and some were originally, true but had 
distorted. All of them contributed to the 
; legend, the core of which - that Hemingway 
himself ;vyiore brave and accomplished than 
any of hi? titefaiy creations - he actively en- 
( couraged; .' •. 

; In the opening chapters of Green Hills of 
Africa,- as; Professor . Raeburn. points but, 

; Hemingway emphasizes the satisfactory way In 
; Which he has combined the' roles of physical 
ahd artistic champion at least nine times. At 
that stage some degree' of self-congratulation 
was forgivable, althoughjthe insistence betrays 
. his. unease. He was in his mid-thirties and 'his 
fictional work of the previous decade - In Our 
1 Time, The Suit Also Rises, Men - Without 
Wohiett and A„. Farewell 'to Anns - h?d made 
Hipi the most successful apd respected Airier-- 
. lead writer of the period. Deprived of a war,. 

V however, he transfeiTed the codes evo lyed du r- 
v ihg his experience of real violence to the ritual" 
violence of sport, in which grace unejer press- 
•' the other pa iri pon e hts . pf, tHe "■ 

. Hemingway cpde filially ajmetdparbdy them- 
;■ pelves. 1 Asa liesujt, Heihlngvyuy.beg^n toseem 
; Hk,o his owniugliest creatipp. , r ; t - 1 
/..The huffy j$: that ihe\ really was brave and 
accomplished fawaiyin sport ar^d other mascu- 
line pursuits; but the flaw in the legtjnd is, that ' 

. whereas the typical Hemingway hejolsa 
. rathef sensitive befog ^- a fact topeasify over- 
looked - thepublloHcmirigwaywa^supposed! 
to be invulnerable: What the magazine 1 veHloh 
of .his accomplishmeritsleaves put istheddep 1 : 
psychological unease ;which made them neces-, 

'*■ sary: the parental snubs - parcels containing 
presents of his early books were returned to 
jbim unopened - the fear of Impotence and the. 
suggestion of repressed homosexuality, the; 
obsession with death. . . ' , 

; thegrowiog necd localise death rather than 
merely describe its effects (in the letter to Stra- 
ter he mentions killing Bull elks, “fine bucks", 
air eagle, “a hell of a big. bear", rams, 
pheasants, barracuda, tuna, marlin and much ; 
niore) blinded. Hemingway w rhe' f&cr. -appa-- * 


rent to Edmund Wilson and others, that where 
writing was concerned he was using the ex- 
quisite instrument he had fashioned in the 
1920s for the playing of bad tunes in the 30s. 
But the audience craved it, and he responded: 
"He was insensibly forced by his fame", 
Raeburn writes, “he could not resist speaking 
in its terms." 

So he deserved all he got? Almost, but not 
quite. Raeburn shows how Hemingway's fame 
differed from that of any writer who had gone 
before. He was the first internationally famous 
novelist in the age when the cinema and news- 
papers began to confuse private personality 
with public performance. Moreover, maga- 
zines felt free to mutilate his writings and in- 
vade his home in any way they chose: See "pre- 
sented plot summaries of ‘The Light of the 
World’, ‘The Battler' and 'The Killers’ as 
accounts of his own experience", while Vogue 
sent a photographer and model to his Cuban 
residence on the pretext of taking some fashion 
shots, then cajoled Hemingway, dressed in no- 
thing but shorts, into posing with the model, 
and printed the resulting pictures. 

The latter story is referred to in a footnote to 
James D. Brasch’s article on Hemingway and 
Malcolm Cowley in Ernest Hemingway: The , 
writer in Context , one of few rewards in a col- 
lection which suffers from being the proceed- 
ings of a symposium , held at Northeastern Uni- 
versity in 1982. The “context", presumably, is 
the collection of Hemingway material recently 
catalogued and made available in the John F. 
Kennedy Library in Boston, which many of the 
academic contributors have made use of in 
order to write about women in the novels, the 
making of Death in the Afternoon , and 
Hemingway's relationship with Pound and 
Faulkner, among other subjects. But the best 
pieces are those which set out to be no more 
than talks. Charles Scribner Jr, Hemingway’s 
last editor, recalls his magnanimity, good man- 
ners and how carefully he attended to technical 
details, whether of a foreign language or the 

decertt initiation pf early Hemingway and then 1 
• compares It with thfe rial thing in order to make 
some nice points about technique. 

He also includes 1 an amusing aside concern- 
ing an article published in the Fitzgerald! 
Hemingway Annual , beginning: “Statistics 
supply the one asset in which literary criticism, 
especially stylistic .criticism, has always been 
woefully deficient-proof 1 , which then pro- 
ceeds to analyse “Bjg Two-Hearted River" and 
Fi tzger aid’s ■ "The .Rich Boy?’ In terms of the 
average number of wordp in a sentence and the 
incidence of "monosyllabic substantives" in 
eachi- • 


Unfortunately, Stoppard’s cautionary joke 
went unheeded by some of the other partici- 
pants. In an otherwise informative investiga- 
tion of the various manuscripts of “Ten Indi- 
ans", Paul Smith divides the story into two 
before establishing tables to compare the struc- 
ture of dialogues "A, B and C” and the narra-’ 
tive transitions in each half. Millicent Bell’s 
opaque language in her discussion of A 
Farewell to Arms reads all the worse for having 
as its ostensible subject the writer of the cen- 
tury's clearest prose. When Max Westbrook 
discusses the nervous agony of Grace Heming- 
way, his mother - a "fine human being" - 
under the title “Grace Under Pressure”, one is 
ready to believe that, their constant misuse of 
him notwithstanding, the media were less dan- 
ger to Hemingway than the critics. 

Frederic Joseph Svoboda does not enter that 
category. Sifting through the eorly drafts of 
The Sun Also Rises, he comes up with a num- 
ber of interesting facts. For example, that 
material cut from the novel turned up thirty- 
five years later in A Moveable Feast (the Ford- 
Belloc-Crowley scene); that the title of the first 
draft was the one which British publishers have 
persisted with, “Fiesta"; that Hemingway 
laboured at his opening chapter for weeks, first 
of all writing it in the third person, then in a 
clumsy combination of third and first, until at 
last he found the proper voice of Jake Barnes. 
Other information was familiar from Matthew 
J. Bruccoli's Scott and Ernest, such as that the 
novel was in proof before Hemingway took 
Fitzgerald’s advice - “Ernest I can’t tell you the 
sense of disappointment that beginning with its 
elephantine facetiousness gave me" - and cut 
several thousand words of expository material 
to open with the immediate: “Robert Cohen 
was once middleweight boxing champion of 
Princeton . . .". 

There were hints even then that he would 
one day rather shoot than write (a fine picture 
of 1925 shows him in action in a bullring), in 
Jake's fascination with sport and with the fight. 
Dr Svoboda rightly emphasizes that Jake is not 
Ernest and that the novel, despite being in' 
some ways a roman d eleft is neither journalism 
nor autobiography; but one item of informa- 
tion provided by Hemingway and The Sun Also 
Rises, is irresistible in what it suggests about 
the man and the legend: on three pages of a 
manuscript draft, Jake - all of whose codes and 
actions wefe designed to compensate for his 
castration - appears under the name of 
“Hem", 

Which may, of course, prove nothing at all. 
And ■- ■ given the enduring freshness of the 
prose in that book, In Our Time and several 
others - it wouldn’t much matter if it did. 


Nigel Wheale 

BARRY AHEARN 

Zukofsky’s ‘A’ : An introduction . . 

, .254pp. University of California Press. £17. 
0520043782 . ", 

Barry Ahearn’s Introduction to Louis Zukgf- 
; sky’s A attempts to explicate a long poem that 
, ; was Virtually unknown, for thirty, years, and 
! Which ctfotipqes . to have equivocal status. 

; Aheim’a, first ohapter- de^ribes Zukoftky's. . 

.. childhood in New York's crowded Lower East 
adej during which he absorbed Shakespeare;- 
Ibselj, Strindberg ahd Tolstoy -.all in Yiddish! 
iln ^heam’rvieVv this culturally diverse eariy 
<?xpfcrience jntim&tely marked the poet’s subSe- 
:que^t .writing/ ’v‘ 

; / During lhe mjd-1920s.Zuk6fs.ky achieved a . 
1 ''i/v*- foojosn-liried £tyfe lii the: best manner of • 
/ Willlairi Carlos Wllllafos’s. Spring and All, as 
■Tor instance in his u 29 Poems!’. Ahearn pro- " 
, vfo# same useful philosophical background to " 
: Zqkofcky’s development, bs a poet, drawing 
front the works of John Dewey and A. N: 
Whitehead, then in Vogue; avant-garde foflu- 
ences indited Apollinaire and the fertile coh- 
fusipns of “Simiiltanism", ' 

, Aj this time Zukofsky was writing complex 
and intelligent lyrics: from his childhood in the 
ghetto came a sense of political tensions and 
personal insecurity; from his time at Columbia, 
-an intellectual anguish aS tp what “knowledge" 

" wight be. 'During 19 30- Zukofsky collaborated 






with George Oppen, Charles Reznlkoff and 
William Carlos Williams in elaborating an Ob- 
jectlvist poetics, and, more practically, found- 
ing the Objectivist Press; by'Oppen’s account 
“ObjecliviSt” Was Zukofsky’s term, and he 
contributed significantly to the movement’s 
practice output. However Oppen is nowhere 
mentioned in Aheam's study - apart from one 
early cryptic reference - and material for the 
period after 1930 is disappointingly sparse.- 
The central dart pf Ahearn's book 
surveys 4 ,. bn which Zukofsky' worked inter- 
miqentlyfrom the Ufa 1920s to the 1970s ( Sec- 
fions 1 h 7 ; of foe epic cdst' about to. define the 
nature ahd scope of such a poem, which Is to be 
cp-extensive with a life; sections 8-12 explore 
tne political and personal confusions experi- 
enced in America during the Depression; sec- 
as Zukofsky’s own 
.i ^ofjpb ;_and concern the Obicure tribti- 
lapons 6f faipUy life during the 1950s and 60S: 
sectionj 214-24 attemptto conclude Zukofsky’s 
Ufa s poem, ■ Aheppi provides a niimbfir of local 
insights, but his commentary ultimately avoids 
. • maku, ^:» ! as^essmenV bf : A Much 

mpre. Surely, emtid have been, made of the 
interesting project id A, fc* to, bring together 
IS” - r0m ^ ; and Spindza r s 

■A is ^ intransigent modernist epic, and cer- 
tainly not an uninteresting orie: But to what 
extentis it also a garbled fake? Barfy Ahearn’s 

“ a ? fteh P!P ddi "8 ""dimpredse. 

SO that the real questions about Ziikofskv'fc 
poetry are never real ly confrbrtf ed' ’• ' ' * i 


Delta details 

Eric Homberger 

EUDOR A WELTY ’ ' 

One Writer’s Beginnings 
104pp. Harvard University press£8 50 
11674639251 

When in 1965, during the dvil^^T 
mem, Endorn Wclty wrote that “Ente? 
the hearts and minds of our own pecTf 
no harder now than it ever was", the ' m 
common response was a subdued sense d 
shock at a writer so little carried away bviw 
dramatic struggles taking place around by 

The argument that Welty’s work fails to Kt 
ister the great traumas of the age is B wayS 
placing her “interest" as Southern, and tbs,, 
fore as regional. No myth-maker like Fmfi. 
ner, her work stands or falls on the sense of 
place, the particular character of Misslsim 
She understands her people with uncMnyp£ 
cision. Her brief story on the murder ofMt* 
gar Evans in 1963, "Where Is the Voice Com- 
ing From?’’, was a fine gesture of imaginuht 
insight. When the killer was finally erngk, 
Welty remarks in the preface to her collcdd 
stories, it was necessary to revise certain deni 
in her wholly invented characterization, fc- 
cause they had been disturbingly close to & 
truth. 

Looking back on the 1960s, Welty mod; 
commented on the scale of the changes wtvd 
came in the wake of the civil rights moveiwa: 
I think we’ve been through an experience wWim 
more profound than we'd guessed, both btatiui 
while. Now wc are both more open In a way dm- 
well, I had not experienced il because it bring 
happened. Now, seeing how much more therctan 
communication than the wish, and the desire, yj 
the heart, I feel I have more to learn nowdunlU 
to learn then. 

The learning process continues. Missis# 
is no longer the Demon incarnate; youogoi 
lege students find cocaine a better high tia 
civil rights; and there aren't all that many* 
registered black voters in the South any Witt 
But of the rich literature of the South in ifc 
period, Welty’s stories and novels look 4 
most likely to survive. , . . 

As the appreciation of her achiewraoi 
deepens, and as her stories find more and#* 
readers, the world which permeates her w#| 
seems remote, even historical. She wasbpah 
1909 in Jackson, Mississippi, the sleeptelhp 
capital in the United States, her parents law* 
come to Jackson at the start of Ihelr mwttj 
life from Ohio and West Virginia. Long fa#! 
trips north from Mississippi to visit her itj 
tions (It look n week to drive ench way lajk 
1920s) gnvo Welty a sense of an 
world which she recalls vividly In the Han# 
lectures which hnvc now been published » 
One Writer's Beginnings-. 

Towns llute or big had beginning# and 
reached to nn edge and slopped, where thetow, 
begnn ngpin a# though the hadn’t happened, w. 
were intact and to themselves. You. copies*®"] 
lying ahead in Us whole, as definttely'^rtw? 
plate on n (able. And your road entered ana j 
straight through ilia heart of It; you could see \i> 
laid out for your passage through. Towns, , ll«J5 
pie, had clear Identities nnd your iraaglnaiM^ 
go out to meet thorn. You saw houses, y#r«.“g 

onrl nnnnla k.ini In tkam iha rvAnlfl lhSl * V 


and people busy In them, the people 
when: they were. You could hear their 
striking, you could smell their bakeriosjyou^^ 

, know those towns again, recognize tlie ssUtfl'ffJ .. 
sec so dose up. Nothing was blurred, .aw w 
alpng Main Street^ slowed down from twenty^, 
twenty miles on hour, you didn’t miss _ 
either side. 

In a review, of Welty’s 
1946, Isaac Rosenfeld argued that >lhe»^J. 

American writer cannot but-be 

American society , close'thpugh he 

■ and much though he. may . 

Rosepfeld could not understand 

: em: Writer could “really and iruly 
in his home.” Welty was pefhapS^P^ ■ 
. too much the Southern lady, 

: question of Rosenfeld*? (and 
Chicago. Received opinion, has. fw: ^ ny,-' 
part, agreed with Rosenfeld, ^ 

low, tiot Welty, who won] the'NOjr-^. 

Taking Welty seriously wouId.^hM q . ^ • 

■ ing the massive investment irl 
alienation in American d'ulUire , 

: Beginnings is tt reminder 
can be as nourished by 
by Hgnry James's London, 
iCundern’s Brno/ 
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MARGARET DEUCHAR 

British Sign Language 

232pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £14.95. 

0710096437 

A popular fallacy about the sign language used 
by the deaf is that it constitutes a natural, 
international system of communication, which 
simply bypasses the polyglot Babel of speech. 
There is something very primitive and even 
superstitious about this naive belief. Perhaps it 
reflects people's willingness to give credence to 
the reassuring notion that a benignly disposed 
God or Nature has compensated the deaf for 
their deafness by not visiting upon them the 
calamitous consequences of the great confu- 
sion of tongues. Thus the deaf alone would be 
privileged to know that primal state of com- 
municational innocence whereof the Bible 
tells, "when all the earth was of one language" . 

Alas, no. Sign languages differ from one 
country to another, as spoken languages do. 
(In British Sign Language the word England is 
signed by rubbing one extended index finger 
with the other, whereas in Swedish Sign Lan- 
guage the name of this same country is signed 
by the thumb and index-finger clasping the 
chin. The signs for “good" and “bad" in Britain 
mean “male" and "female" in Japan. Furth- 
ermore, British Sign Language and American 
Sign Language differ to such an extent as to be 
considered mutually unintelligible.) The 
simple-minded idea that sign language is a kind 


of visual interlingua is just one of a number of 
misconceptions which contribute to the double 
barrier isolating the deaf community from the 
rest of society. The deaf live not only behind 
the high wall of a serious physiological hand- 
icap. but also across the deep moat of society’s 
ignorance about them. 

Margaret Deuchar’s book is an admirable 
attempt to bridge this moat of ignorance by 
providing the first clear, authoritative and ac- 
cessible account of British Sign Language 
(BSL). She outlines the origin and use of BSL 
against the historical background of the educa- 
tion of the deaf from the seventeenth century 
onwards. The long legacy of theoretical con- 
flicts, overlaid with an accretion of social pre- 
judices, remains with us in the surviving con- 
troversy between “oralists" and “manualists”. 
The use of sign language is still regarded by 
many parents and teachers as a mark of in- 
feriority, to be avoided if at all possible. As 
recently as 1968, a Department of Education 
and Science report dismissed “signing as com- 
monly used at present among the deaf adults 
and, even more, signing as it develops spon- 
taneously among deaf children" as being "non- 
linguistic”. 

At least the publication of British Sign Lan- 
guage makes it unlikely that such a sweeping 
dismissal could ever be made again. A chapter 
on “The structure of BSL signs” demonstrates 
in detail how the individual gestures which 
BSL uses can be analysed as having a basic 
inventory of units and contrasts comparable to 
the phonological system of a spoken language. 


A philological florilegium 


Basil Cottle 

LOUIS HELLER, ALEXANDER HUMEZand 
MALCAH DROR J ' 

The Private Li ves of English Words 
333pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul . £1 2.95 . 
0710200064 . * : 

The title of this enjoyable lexicon shows that it 
will exhibit a choice of interesting words, then 
their sisters (sew leading to sisters as well as 
suture) and their astonishing cousins (sew lead- 
ing further into Latin consobrinus and so 
French cousin); their aunts are less attractive - 
there are too many calls on things like “Proto- 
Indo-European *demH ", which the authors 
admit to be “algebraic reconstructions". 

After a wise foreword by Geoffrey Leech of 
the University of Lancaster, and Louis Heller's 
introduction setting out the technical terms 
tike "subreption” for the ways that meanings 
shift, the lexicon makes a rather disturbing 
start:, the first word is Greek, the next nine 
Arabic, the next Latin. It begins to look like a 
cabinet of curiosities, and, remembering that 
Heller is based in New York, we notice the 
occasional drift into American usage; yet the 
spelling standard is courteously British, and 
only inconsistency leaves sulfide, sulfur, crack- 
er, candy (twice), deck (of cards), offense but 
offence (both on p 69), fulfill, railroad, sail- 
boat, plow (twice). Sadly, the compilers decide 
to put accents on the preek words quoted in 
English fetters; fussy though.it is. it has a nost- 
algic rightness - if you remember to do it 
eVery timO, but soon althein has only a macron, 
should be.fd,. kheros, potamos and others 
have 'nothlng, and kunds dura should be one 
word. The Greek word for violet was ion not 
(bn, the God of Wine was Dionysos hot -ios, 

■ the Attic-Ionic, for a contrivance was tndkhanf 
,not-g£fl-,hudor needs a macron oh the o , and 
there should be a preferred way pf rendering 
upsllon - not both hypo-' tuid mdftur. Latin 
fare^, better, but calcearlus for -urn nnd. 
veflfenfoi, for vcstiarlurti occur, under salary. 
Proust wrote 4 la Recherche du (hot de) temps 
perdu. The worst factual statements concern 
the Viking raids on Britain in the seventh cen- 
tury: (the fast. was the sack of Lindisfarne in 
793),; and the wild , synopsis of Trollus and 
Criseyde, with Pandareas CrisCyde's Cousin 
ahd ^ting as go-between for her and Dionied, 
The Old English' word was forlgosan , not fer- . 

• * by.t|ip 

: fadex 6f aboui 6,000 ^ cross-references: and th?,. 


appendixes listing words under types of seman- 
tic change, are varied, scholarly, enticing and 
unskimped; some hackneyed things are not 
pursued, but perhaps we could have expected 
ftitfoo as skin-decoration and not just drum- 
ming, the linked meanings of giddy and enthu- 
siastic would have been educational, and it is 
almost ipnocent to omit that a juggernaut is 
now also a. horrible great l6nyi I wish we could ’ 
be officially told here not to pronounce licorice 
as “lickerish’’, which is nide. The apparatus 
certainly allows the book to be consulted, but I 
think its true worth will be found in a leisurely 
reading. The authors suppose sown? knowledge 
on our part: “As the a/- . . . might suggest, this 
word comes to us from Arabic”. Readers who 
have never engaged in philology are going to 
be excited and, because great care is shown 
over a methodical layout, convinced by aston- 
ishing tittle families such as thumb I thigh / 
thousand / butter, the cab and the goat, the 
delirium and the shoemaker’s last, broach / 
brooch / brochure / brocade. Amon (“the 
hidden one”)-Ra now hides in amino acid; 
chairperson is hardly non-sexist, since the 
?Etruscan loanword persona was feminine in 
Latin; and female isn’t linguistically connected 
with male. The little essay on eleven and twelve 
takes us back from “one-left” and “two-left” to 
how many fingers and toes were available to 
people in different climates, but the stodgy 
eqiiip, withholds any neat conclusion;. We are : 
returned to times when a “place of worship” 
was a town of importance, and the foreword 
prepares us nicely for all the pejoration - on 
moral, social or aesthetic standards - by stress- 
ing that it is commoner than amelioration 
through the “linguistic equivalent of the doc- 
trine of original sin”. 

A few small points might be objected to. 
Don’t blame Wyclif for Failing the shibboleth 
test with sebolech ; the culprit is the : turncoat . 
Nicholas Hereford in his awful Early Version, 
Don't rush to associate Guinevere (Welsh 
Gwenhwyfar) or Gwendolyn with OE ewenc; 
remember Welsh gwe/i “white” . We still have a 
clerk in holy orders, to be starved with cold is 
by no means “obsolete’’ up North* Basqiip ls ; 
still “spOken in part of . . . Spain", groom is 
related to OEgwnfl, I have seen a “chymist" in 
Bury St Edmunds, a triKthoa at AVebury is still 
called tftfl Cm-B, and.Sir Gawain’s temptress, 
straight from Birmingham, calls herself a yunk 
think dr “c'reature’V .The fast, line of the lasj 
paragraph of p xkii is missing. Finally, you can 
have dpininoes wifa white tiles bearing black 
pips,' and ^ , 


A further chapter on "The grammar of BSL’’ 
compares the procedures for combining indi- 
vidual signs to those operative in the sentences 
of spoken languages. BSL hns its own “parts of 
speech”. Moreover, these structural and func- 
tional similarities are not the result of any de- 
liberate imitation of spoken English. BSL is 
not calqiicd upon English, even though it is 
forced into a parasitic relationship by social 
pressures. Because the deaf community in this 
country is a minority living with the larger ling- 
uistic community of those who speak English, 
the influence of English upon it is inevitable. It 
incorporates, for example, a set of signs for 
finger-spelling, which are comparable to 
names of letters of the alphabet. Ironically, this 
fact is doubtless in part responsible foi another 
widespread misconception: that what deaf sign 
language provides is simply a way of "spelling 
words on your fingers". In short, on this view 
BSL is reduced to a kind of visual counterpart 
to the Morse Code. 

Other chapters in the book compare BSL 
with American Sign Language, examine diffe- 
rent varieties of BSL, comment on the badly 
documented processes by which deaf children 
manage to pick up sign language, and survey 
some of the problems involved in research into 
the use of sign language. Among the most in- 
teresting ideas which emerge Is the comparison 
of sign languages to pidgins and creoles. This 
comparison likens the problems of the deaf to 
those of imported foreign labourers and others 
who find themselves in circumstances where 
they are obliged to create a communications 
system which will bridge the gap between indi- 
viduals who share no common language. 

Dr Deuchar writes from the viewpoint of a 
linguistic theorist, not a welfare worker. On 
the face of it, therefore, her study of BSL 
provides excellent ammunition to fire at those 
critics who give theoretical linguistics a bad 
press for failing to come to terms with the 
realities of communication in everyday life. 
Unfortunately, the academic situation which 
provides the context for this book is a little 


more complex than that, and does not reflect 
quite as much credit upon the author's disci- 
pline. The interest which linguistic theorists 
currently take in systems of communication 
like BSL is not due to any enlightened catholic- 
ity of outlook. On the contrary, it is the direct 
result of certain rather parochial disputes with- 
in linguistics. These disputes surface time and 
again in British Sign Language, probably to the 
annoyance of those readers (almost certainly 
the majority) who are completely indifferent to 
the touchiness which linguists are inclined to 
display over whether or not to dignify a com- 
munication system with the ultimate verbal 
accolade of being recognized as a “language”. 
For the academics, that may be a crucial mat- 
ter: their jobs in linguistics may depend on it. 
or at least the fate of their university depart- 
ments. For the deaf, it is neither here nor 
there: except - and the exception is not to be 
dismissed lightly - in so far as society in- 
creasingly puts its trust in “experts". 

The lesson is that linguistic theorizing may 
do some good after all, albeit inadvertently. 
No one who has read this hook will have any 
excuse for falling for the equation between 
deaf signing and gestural mime, nor any of the 
other confusions which result in the deaf being 
treated as second-class human beings, whose 
coinmunicniionnl competence is in doubt. 

Just published is A Dictionary of Computer 
Terms compiled by Laura Darcy and Louise 
Boston (282pp. Fontana. Paperback, £2.95. 0 
(X) 636801 8). These two members of the Com- 
puter Services Department of Cleveland State 
University aim to provide user friendly defini- 
tions for the increasing number of people de- 
pendent on computers, as well as a quick refer- 
ence guide for professionals (through cross- 
referencing of terms that have not yet been 
standardized). From A (in the hexadecimal 
number system meaning 10- but also an abbre- 
viation far accumulator) to zone punch. Over 
2,500 items are explained in (non-compute- 
rized) “sequential access method”. 



saur 


British Biographical 
Archive 

T his coming week the first instalment of the BRITISH 

BIOGRAPHICAL ARCHIVE is being published - a major 
compendium of national biography which will serve the needs both 
of scholars and the general public. 

The British Biographical Archive has been compiled from pver 300 
of the most important reference works published ip the last four 
hundred years (equivalent to a. library of 600 volumes). , 

The l BBA’ offers: * 

• entries on 300,000 individuals . 

• no wasteful duplication of Dictionary of National 
Biography material 

% expert compilation by experienced editors 
", * a computer produced hard copy index 
The ‘BB A r ranges over 2,000 years of history and does not 
concentrate narrowly on people of political importance alone. It is 
especially notable for the large number of entries on women and 
for its wide interpretation of t^e term ^British'. 

The BBA is published in 12 instalments but a considerable saving 
may be made If it is purchased at the special prepayment price. 


Prepayment Price 
Price per Instalment 


Diazo Film Edition 
Silver Film Edition 
. Diazo Film Edition 
Silver Film Edition 


£3,850.00 

£4,200.00 

£385.00 

£425.00 
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A.P.Thirlwall 

RICHARD F. KAHN 

The Making of Keynes's General Theory 
305pp. Cambridge University Press. £20. 

0521 25372 X 

Lord Kahn, now seventy-nine, is one of the 
most distinguished English economists of the 
century. No one inside or outside Cambridge is 
better qualified to write the story of Keynes's 
act of creation. Kahn was a pupil of Keynes in 
1928 (having taken first a degree in physics); he 
was the “heavenly messenger" of the Cam- 
bridge “circus", and he became his closest 
academic friend and confidant, spending much 
time at Keynes’s country-house at Tilton and 
assisting first with the Treatise on Money, pub- 
lished in 1930, and then the General Theory. 
Kahn's book, based on his Matlioli Lectures 
given in Italy, and six years in the making, has 
been eagerly awaited by everyone interested in 
the Keynesian revolution, and the evolution of 
economic thought. 

There are six lectures, published here with 
the ensuing discussion, and a short biography 
of Kahn himself. To put his subject in context, 
Kahn first discusses the “classical" precursors 
of Keynes, quoting extensively from Malthus. 
Mill, Ricardo and Marshall, and the influence 
of Dennis Robertson and Piero Sr.iffa on Cam- 
bridge economic thought. The second lecture 
is devoted to the Quantity Theory of Money 
and Keynes's long struggle to escape from it, 
which Kahn has difficulty in dating precisely. 

To begin with Keynes was a fanatical believer 
in the Quantity Theory. There is some waver- 
ing in the Treatise, but even in the General 
Theory he gives what he calls a generalized 
statement of the doctrine. Kahn dates his com- 
plete release from 1939 with the Preface to the 
French edition of the General Theory. Kahn 
himself had lost faith in it much earlier, in 1923, 
when he noted, while on holiday in Germany, 
that despite a strike by German bank-note 
printers, and, with money severely rationed, 

dbubti^eVory twenty-four 1 * •* 

Bind fifth lectures . are de- 
yoted to.the Treatise on Money and the transi- 
tion from that to the General Theory', they 
represent the core of the book. Although they 
are fascinating in parts, I have to say that they 
contain ho important revelations. In many 
: ways, the' magnificent Collected Writings of 
Keynes, inspired by the Royal Economic Soci- 
ety under the general editorship of Donald 
Moggridge, have stolen Kahn’s thunder. 
Moreover , he is unduly coy f n places. There is 

On the up curve 


very little by way of anecdotes or gossip. The 
most amusing story I can find is that of Hayek's 
lecture to the Marshall Society in 1931 (a precis 
of Prices and Production) which left the usually 
lively audience completely bewildered. Kahn 
felt he had to break the ice and asked: “Is it 
your view that if I went out tomorrow and 
bought a new overcoat, that would incrense 
unemployment?" “Yes", said Hayek, “but it 
would take a very long mathematical argument 
to explain why.” Keynes himself wrote of 
Hayek's Prices and Production, "it is an ex- 
traordinary example of how, starring with a 
mistake, a remorseless logician can end up in 
bedlam ". 

Keynes expressed dissatisfaction with the 
Treatise on Money before the ink was dry. To 
his mot her he wrote: “Artistically it is a failure 
- 1 have changed my mind too much during the 
course of it for it to be a proper unity.” He also 
realized that the concepts and methods he 
had used were ill-suited to the analysis of his 
policy preoccupation with unemployment. 
Don Pa (ink in has disputed the importance 
commonly attributed to the Cambridge “cir- 
cus", formed in 1930 to discuss the Treatise, in 
assisting Keynes in the transition to the Gener- 
al Theory. Kahn’s oblique response is that “he 
feels unable to arouse any feeling of passion 


over events which took place so long ago”. He 
is in no doubt, however, that the “circus” was 
influential in switching Keynes's mind away 
from changes in the price level to changes in 
the level of output, as evidenced by his Harris 
Lectures in Chicago in June 1931, and his later 
book The Means to Prosperity. 

The General Theory was started in mid- 
1932, after the “circus" had disbanded in May 
1931, but there was voluminous correspond- 
ence over drafts with Robertson, Hawtrey and 
Harrod in particular. Kahn characterizes his 
own part in the making of the General Theory 
ns “ conversational”, as relieving the solitude 
(at Tilton) and providing a more rapid means 
of discussion than correspondence by post. He 
describes Schumpeter's suggestion that his 
“share in the historic achievement cannot have 
fallen very far short of co-authorship" as 
absurd, and inspired by unconscious hostility 
to Keynes based on jealousy. Luigi Pasinetti in 
discussion notes a contradiction he i ween this 
self-deprecation and what is generally known 
in Cambridge of Kahn’s contribution. I re- 
member Austin Robinson's moving tribute to 
Keynes at the Centenary Dinner in King’s Col- 
lege (July 1983), during which he turned to 
Kahn in praise and admiration for his col- 
laboration. Kahn avoids the question of 
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. WALTER ELTIS : 

The Classical Theory of Economic Growth 
372pp. Macnyllan. £20 (paperback, £8.95). 
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This, book is concerned with the theories of 
economic growth (and related theories) of 
Quesoay, Smith, Malthus, Ricardo and Marx. 

■' ft*** of the nine chapters have appeared be- 
> Revised and supplemented, with a con- 
: , eluding -<*hapter on *The, Classical Theory pjr 

• Econbiriic; Growth”, thesr* studies,' In terms 

• both of analysis and Scholarship, make up ah' 
extremely Impressive volume. The account of 
Qiiesnay is specially illuminating and draws on 
new, or little-known, material. 

But. as .he. is. not unaware , Walter Eltis's 
enterprise is, heavily fraught with methOdoJo: 
gjeal problems. In the first place, though Smith 
.apd Malthus devoted parti of their work to ’the'- 1 
subject of “progress"; hayrilyiany of Mr Eltis’s i! 
.five authors was much concerned with setting 
out explicitly a formal "theory of economic 
growth", as such. So what he’ Is engaged in is 
not simply summarizing and commenting on 
what his authors wrote about economic 
growth, but in constructing "the theory of eco- 
nomic growth” which be maintains they impli- 
citly held. (The difference between “summar- 
izing" dad “constructing" might be argued to 
be. ope of degree v but.it (s.stifcly here, one, of. 




considerable degree.) 

Moreover, Eltis seems to regard it as neces- 
sary to* assume that each economist must be 
treated as having held to a single consistent 
theory^ in some cases - eg, that of Malthus - 
throughout a very long career. What is pre- 
sented,- therefore, resembles .a series of super- 
consistent constructions. Tor, just as the post- 
ulate of inhumanly perfect knowledge sustains 
so much of traditional classical and neo-classi- 
cal theorizing, so the postulate of the perfect 
Consistency of classical .economists seems to 
underlie Eltis's' account of thd classical theory : 
of ..economic growth. ,..;v >• • j 

; However, as he 'observes; "The great ’eco- < 
homists did not always write with: the clarity ' 
.and rigour '.of modern economics.” Their': 
assumptions were nQt always folly and pier, 
.qsely stated. Thus, “Queshay-like, Smith-like: 

. Malthus-like, Ricardo-like and Marx-like 
theories can be constructed : ad injviltum" (as, 
of course, they so often have been and are 
being).; “How?; Eltis' then very-appositely en- 
quires, ‘"can rtifere be hny confidence that ipod- 
om, restatements amount' to the theory which 1 
actually underlies the thought of the econom- ' 
ists in question?” His answer to the problem he : 
has constructed is that the assumptions and 
conclusions derived ‘’must be precisely those of 
these authors”. But what If the assumptions 
and conclusions of Malthus over his long 
career, or Ricardo over his extremely short : 
career, differ, as they do, very significantly in 
different parts or editions of their writings? 


For, as is rather blandly remarked in a foot- 
note: .. 

There has been very considerable controversy In the 
secondary literature because Ricardo sometimes 
very closely states his arguments in terms of the 
simple conclusions that follow where the wage is at 
the natural, rate apd all prices are long-period equi- 
librium ones, while at other times he shows such 
sophisticated awareness of the full complexities that 
follow from a more general analysis that a case can be 
made that this represents his true model. 

What is here befog admitted is that highly 
accomplished and conscientious scholars, after 
years Qf expert study, cari and do, each with 
much justification, come up with widely imd 
profoundly; contradictory interpretations of 
Ricardo s "true model”, or of what he "really 
meant"; and that interpretations of his assump- 
tions and coqclusions - quite apart froth the 
various Marxian versions - differ as chalk 
from cheetje, and justify, on the one hand, the 
bleakest pessimism, and, on the other, a rosy 
opqmism. For Ricardo, in his quite excep- 
|0na jly shprt career as an economist, never 
seems finally to have made up his mind. Htfnce 
tHe vast and variegated Rirartio industry, 
winch ,s so concerned to make up his mind for 
him in one contradictory direction or another. 

.vj n )® r methodological problems arise as to 
what a theory of economic growth is supposed 
to do or convey. The kind of “growth” models 
fashtonabte in the 1960s were mainly con- 
cerned ^th the construction and manipulation 

nLn 8 ^ s,m P ,lfied a 8gregative formulae, 
often of very tenuous empirical content or 


whether (he General Theory would 

hecn wr,,,tfn wi,h ‘ mt remarkable Zl! 

young economists who surrounded kCT 
tween l<Mll mul 193 d. 

There is now a consensus that thefcw 
novation of the General Theory was a. 
cept of effective demand and the nji? 
funet, on (the functional dependence?^ 
sumption on income) as a necessary co«£ I 
for undermining Say's Law that supply Z! 1 
us own demand. I am still ignorant 
invented the consumption function foS . 
justly famous for his 1931 paper on the JJ i ■ 
pher (showing that total employment™^ 
more. hammy increase in primary etJ ! 
inenll. hut it contains no personal savinolZ 
turn. New investment is matched by savL, ■ 
the dole; a reduction in foreign lending 
creased profits, and perhaps increased ‘ 
from a rise in interest rates. But Kahnai» } 
that if there were no saving pn the dole « 1 
unspent profits and no trade, the raoltiAj [ 
would he infinite. It seems ns if the Da^ ! 
economist. Warming, may have invented the 
consumption function: in the Economic im ; 
/till, of June 1932, lie showed that extra saviai • 
out of increased real income is the real soma , 
of investment, and that the leakage into per- . 
sonnl saving ensures the multiplier is not ft 
nite. Kahn in reply denied having assumedita ■ 
people have a zero marginal propensity id 
save, and referred (inappropriately) lomi^ 
on the dole and unspent profits. The probta 
with Kahn's article lay in the fact thatilra 
written in the language of Keynes’s 7>«/s, ; 
where changes in prices and profits equilibria j . 
savings and investment not real income nj& I • 
citly. Keynes's use of the multiplier in the ! - 
General Theory is much closer to Wanmoj i 
than to Kahn, though he makes no ackno*- 
ledgemertt. •: 

Kahn leaves the reader with a pictured/ 
immense intellectual excitement during rial- 
George Shackle hns aptly called the “yeind ; V 
high theory”. Cambridge economics wasted- jV 
ing the truth about how aggregate e concern • 
function, and so far as Kahn is concemtdi-1 ^ 
succeeded.- It is the whole, the vision, that? 
important, not the individual parts. Forte fe 
the neoclassical, equilibrium synthesis bs» r- 
lege, and Harrod was wrong in persusdin r 
Keynes to be more polite in discussing p . 
classical economists, and particularly classed > 
interest-rate theory. The General Theotyte 

not been superseded ns a coherent statement^ (, 

the theory of the demand for and supply d £• 
output ns a whole, nnd Kalin must fed proid 
not only to have been instrumental in fonml* ‘ r : 
ing Its structure, but ulso Co have lived to ttf . 
the story himself. Wc are all in his debt. ? 


Oil and troubled lands 
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TIMOTHY M. SHAW and OLAJIDE ALUKO 
Nigerian Foreign Policy: Alternative 
perceptions and projections 
257pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0333 32856 6 

One of the central developments in inter- 
national affairs in recent years has been the 
emergence of so-called “middle powers" such 
as Brazil and India, to occupy a position some- 
where between the states of the global “core” 
and the developing nations of the global 
“periphery”. As the world’s seventh largest oil 
producer, with the largest population and GNP 
in Black Africa, and the second largest army, 
Nigeria is often quoted as one such power. Its 
role in the MPLA triumph in Angola in 
1975-6, Us impact on the Zimbabwe negotia- 
tions of 1979-80 and its threats to use its mas- 
sive oil and military reserves against South 
Africa have led to its being seen as the leading 
power of Black Africa and to ill-considered but 
understandable talk of a “Pax Nigeriana” 
emerging on the continent in the future. 

Yet Nigeria remains, for all its oil, a relative- 
ly poor country, heavily dependent on the 
West. How far in practice, therefore, can such 
a newly emerging power exercise a truly effec- 
tive and independent foreign policy? One 
view, perhaps best described as the traditional 
and optimistic view, stresses the growing influ- 
ence of such states as Nigeria; another, best 
described as radical and pessimistic, and in- 
creasingly popular among Nigerian political 
scientists, stresses instead the continuing de- 
pendence of the country on the West. It is this 
debate that is the focus of the collection of 


essays in Timothy Shaw and Olajide Aluko's 
Nigerian Foreign Policy. The answer, they 
feel, requires an examination not just of fore- 
ign policy options, but also of Nigeria's internal 
development strategy and her political eco- 
nomy. The result is a stimulating and wide- 
ranging book, that is very effectively held 
together by the editors and that comes 
down strongly on the side of the radical pessi- 
mists. 

As a number of contributors point out, 
Nigerian foreign policy during the 1960s was 
essentially conservative and low-key, ostens- 
ibly non-aligned though in practice sympathe- 
tic to the West. It was the oil price rise of the 
early 1970s, coinciding with the end of the 
Biafran War, that marked the emergence of 
Nigeria as an important power. Thereafter 
Nigeria began to exercise a more active foreign 
policy, extending its influence beyond its bor- 
ders, asserting itself within Africa and en- 
couraging African unity against outside in- 
tervention. On a regional level. Nigeria began 
to flex its muscles, threatening to invade the 
Cameroons on one occasion and despatching a 
peace-keeping force to Chad on another. Eco- 
nomic and other sanctions began to be used 
against countries such as Ghana and Liberia, 
while Nigerian influence lay behind the estab- 
lishment of the West African economic union, 
ECOWAS. On a continental level, Nigerian 
policy was decisive in developing a united Afri- 
can position at the Lom£ negotiations with the 
EEC and in initiating the move towards an 
African Common Market, begun at the Lagos 
Conference of 1980. Similarly, Nigeria began 
to play a larger role in the Organization of 
African Unity, trying actively for instance 
(although unsuccessfully) to achieve a settle- 
ment in the Western Sahara. 


This new assertiveness by Nigeria in Africa 
affected Western interests. The 1975 decision 
of the Mohammed government, against strong 
US pressure, to support the Marxist MPLA in 
Angola, a decision suun followed by the rest of 
Black Africa, was probably the watershed in 
the reorientation of Nigerian foreign policy. 
This success led Nigeria to use its economic 
power in 1979, nationalizing B P's assets oil the 
eve of the Commonwealth Conference in order 
to try to influence British policy towards the 
Muzorewa-Smith regime in Zimbabwe. As 
Daniel Bach points out in a perceptive chapter 
on Nigerian-American relations, this asser- 
tiveness. coinciding with the eruption of a 
number of African crises and Cubnn/Soviet 
interventions, had the effect of prompting the 
Carter administration to a rapprochement with 
Nigeria and an attempt to use her ns a stabiliz- 
ing mediator in Africa. 

Yet, despite this American recognition of 
Nigeria's status, how significant is all this? It is 
argunble, feels Stephen Wright in the most 
effective chapter of the collection, that Niger- 
ia’s policy has achieved little that would not 
have occurred anyway. In any case, us a num- 
ber of essays point out, many constraints on 
Nigeria’s foreign policy still exist. As Sola Ojo 
argues, Nigeria's foreign affairs bureaucracy is 
in urgent need of overhaul, while as Che Chad 
imbroglio nnd Libya’s success there shows, 
there is a limit to the effectiveness of the 
Nigerian army. More significant is Nigeria’s 
continuing economic dependence on the West. 
The oil weapon, as the 1980s glut proves, is 
double-edged, and indeed Nigeria's depend- 
ence on oil has coincided with a decline in 
agricultural production and with a growing re- 
liance on food imports from the US. Similarly, 
attempts to limit Western economic influence 


through the policy of indigenizing control of 
companies operating in Nigeria have come to 
little, Thomas Bierstckcr's essay showing the 
range of strategies used by transnational cor- 
porations to evade this. Some contributors 
would go further. The argument of Sunni 
Tyodcn, among others, is the familiar one that 
the real constraint on Nigeria’s independence 
today lies in the overt willingness of the Ni 
gerian dlite to tie Nigeria to the West through 
loans and trade. Nigeria, to Tyoden, remains 
under the control of “a partnership between 
foreign and local capital”, with the increasing 
economic growth of Nigeria merely leading to 
increasing dependence on the West. Accord- 
ing to this view, oil has simply led to Nigeria's 
increased incorporation into the global, and 
thus Western-controlled, economy. 

Yet, true or not - and one's acceptance of 
this view depends less on facts than on one's 
political stance - this is not particularly re- 
levant in practice. In effect, there is little differ- 
ence between the two views. Neither side, 
radical nor traditional, would deny that Niger- 
ia in 1984 is a good deal more independent than 
in 1964. If the longer-term perspective is taken, 
then both sides would agree that Nigeria, for 
all the limitations rightly stressed by the radical 
view, is clearly moving towards becoming a 
major continental power. Oil, while a weapon 
of fluctuating effectiveness, is still » weapon, 
nnd, as even Marxists Like Bill Warren have 
pointed out. the Nigerian 6lite, for all its re- 
liance on Western companies, is a good deal 
more independent than is credited. Neither 
side would dispute Andrew Young's judg- 
ment, quoted by Shaw, that “Nigeria is in . . . 
important respects, Africa’s most powerful 
nation'’. 
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practical applicability. On the other 
might well he held that a "theory of econ®* 
growth" should be concerned with P 
forces, historical, institutional, soririi. 
often non-economic, which make 
low growth-rates, Eltis explains how, tl»J|J 
dnmcntnl distinction was Indsted upi^.vf , 
colleague, R. M. Hartwell, Who, 

Eltis's original account of Ad ? m 
“theory of economic growth", as beiogc 0 ^ 
to "Smith peculiarly as an economist 
Ing attention on technical connections su® 
those between investment. Jaws of refund 
the rate of growth”, while "Smith's, 
cern with the nature of social InsfoutiwW . 
been ignored. In his revision, Mr ^ ■ 
sought to counter this criridsm. but 
ty remains as to the content, supplied ^ 
pected, of a “theory Of eronomif^'^1, 
this connection. It might have 
if a study of Sir James Stuart.;^ 
eluded. For Stuart was conceraeq 
■ and emphasize the real, hisfotfc^. insML ^ 
and social factors, and sO mBybe ff^^jj 
forerunner of the treatment 
on, growth as the outcome of 
narrowly economic factors, fo! 

Historical School (so critical . . 

classicals). . '' 

! There Is, however, much to ^ 


this volume that is analytically 
out these five leading 


out these five leading classical, 

cal, economists, provided that its . .■ ; 

history is recognized, .'j 
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VENTURE DE PARADIS 

Tunis el Alger au XVIIIe slide 

287pp, Paris: Sindbad. 12Qfr. 

Like Hamlet’s “little patch of ground that hath 
; in It no profit but the name”, the Western 
Sahara is the theatre of a war which will, this 
autumn, enter its ninth year. It is not a war 
which has caught the Western imagination : it is 
seldom reported in the press, and few left-wing 
groups have made much fuss, about the plight 
of the Saharawi people. Indeed, not many 
people have any reql idea where the area lies 
on the map. . . 

The Western Sahara is a victim of its- sheer 
remotepess: it is far removed from any major 
• centre. of population and' its inhabitants num- 
ber no more than 300,000. The war has claimed 
| no whjte victims and has not become the focus 
of any serious East-West rivalry. The West has 
lent broad support to King Hassan of Morocco , 

■ . who claimed foe territory as his. own after the 

Spaniards evacuated their colony in the winter 
°f 19.75-6; fearing that. a.lost war could cost him 

this throne, but it has avQided offondingAlger- 

. ia., which remains the major, bicker of the 
“Saharan Arab pembcratic Repijblic". The 

United States 1 ,' for whom Hassan has been 

i- useful ,-proJty in Zaire, Egypt and Israel, and 
Frarice have done their utmost to help Hassan 
!: ■• but the Soviet .Union has foiled to come out in 
i\ , favour 6f the jFrente Pplladrio guerrillas. Both 
' % UN and foe OrgBnizatiprj of African Unity 

.5 have calfod od Hassan to ellovy a referendum to 

f sefoefoe war bu^ foe-king has. so far, success- 
i ,: . 'v ^ fully ayoided puttfog the issue to. the vote, 
[v: r . ^efe hVtd ria so , little would come pfjsuch an 
& - S?erci£ as the' majority, of. tHe in habitants fled 
s-' J In the fore of the Moroccan invasion eight and 


a half years ago. 

As so often with regional conflicts in Africa 
and the Middle East, the root causes of this 
conflict are complex. Despite the interest suc- 
ceeding Morocan sovereigns have shown in the 
riches which lay beyond the Sahara (gold, gum, . 
slaves) they have seldom been in a position to 
exercise any real control over the lands beyond 
the towns of Goulimine and Zagora. 

This point is brought out very clearly in the 
first serious study of the conflict to be pub- 
lished in English, Western Sahara: The roots o) 
a desert war, which quotes a letter written in 
1768 by Sultan Moulay Abdallah to King 
Carlos the Third of Spain, who was seeking to 
convince the Sultan to incorporate a clause on 
fishing into a treaty signed between the two 
countries a year previously. "His Imperial 
Majesty", wrote the Sultan, “warns the inhabi- 
tants of the Canaries against any fishing ex- 
pedition to the coast of Oued Noun and 
beyond. He disclaims any responsibility for the 
way they may be treated by the Arabs of the 
country to whom it is difficult to apply deci- 
sions since they have no fixed residence, travel 
as they wish and pitch their tents where they 
choose." 

Even at the end of last century, when .the 
Spaniards claimed the territory and «jet up ohe 
or-two minuscule settlements on the coast at El 
Aiun and Dahkia, the situation remained 
essentially unchanged. It was only after a ma- 
jor Franco-Spanish military operation in 1958, 
known as Operation Ecouvillon, that the tribes 
were brought to Heel. By then, people of the 
Western Sahara had been involved in fighting . 
for the liberation of Southern Morocco from 
French rule and Sultan Mohammed the Fifth ! 
was only too happy to sfee (hem disarmed. Like 
the guerrillas who' had fought farther to the 
north, in the Rif mountains, during foe legen- 
dary Abd El Krim rising in the 1920s; they 
constituted a serious potential threat to his 

power. ... 1 j, 

It is hardly surprising, given these circum- 
stances, that the international Court. of Justice, 
whin callCd upoh by Hassan to give an opin- 
ion, in 1'9?4 rejected Morocco and IM&urUa-, 
nia’s claims to historic soverejgfoy. pe court 
concluded its report, by saying th'al ’Mhe major-' 
ity of foe population within the Spanish Sahara 
was manifestly in /pvbur of independence".^ A- 
United Nations mission had rpached the same 
conclusion after Visiting the! territory. King 


Hassan drew from these statements the per- 
verse conclusion that the opinion of the Court 
could only mean one thing, that “the Western 
Sahara was a part of Moroccan territory over 
which sovereignty was exercised by the King of 
Morocco. Today, .Moroccan demands have 
been recognised by the legal advisory. organ.of 
the United Nations.” 

Since 1975 . the Western Sahara has been the 
scene of a fierce war waged by guerrillas vastly 
inferior in number to the 100,000-strong 
occupying Moroccan army; of more than 
100,000 refugees surviving in camps on Alge- 
rian soil; and of a country - Morocco -- being 
slowly ruined economically by wnr. Yet 
Morocco has succeeded in holding on to part of 
the contested territory, containing rich phos- 
phate deposits, behind a defensive wail. The 
guerrillas cannot hope to defeat a country of 
twenty-two million people but neither are 
there any signs that their resolve is wavering. 
Their refugee-camps are well organized and, 
for foe visitor, there is no mistaking the forging 
of a modern form of Sahuiawi national con- 
sciousness. 

The Saharawis have their pantheon of 
heroes, from Mohammed Sidi Ibrahim Bassiri, 
leader of the early resistance movement, who 
disappeared after his a nest by the Spanish au- 
thorities In 1970, to El Ouali Mustaphn Sayed, 
first Secretary-General of die prtete Polisario, 
killed during a daring raid on Nouakchott in 
June 1976. For Hassan, foe early success which 
followed the “peaceful march" by hundreds of 
thousands of his subjects into the. Western 
Snimra, when all Morocco’s political parties 
rallied round foe throne, has turned sour'. He is 
diplomatically isolated but cannot afford toga 
back on the policy he initiated in 1975. Algeria, 
menn while, which hns helped the Saharan Re- 
public to gain recognition from morcthan fifty 
states and has grunted much itid to them in the 
form of tvqapons and food, awaits the outcome 
of n conflict which costs it little . while it ruin? its 
neighbour. 

These events are well documented in the 
book by Tony Hodges, who traces the war’s 
Origins back n thousand years in North African 
history and hns given us a crisply written 
account. In her North Africa I80Q-IW0, 
Magali M6rsy perhaps exaggerates the under- 
lying unity of the Muslim world in that period. 
Some leading personalities certainly travelled 
widely and the gradual conquest of these coun- 


tries by European powers increased Muslim 
self-nwareness in the face of growing Christian 
domination. None the less the isolation of one. 
group from another, often within the same 
country, was, throughout the period, a source 
of considerable weakness in oil the countries 
concerned, with the exception maybe of Egypt 
and Tunisia. Dr Moray has provided a thor- 
ough picture of die six countries- including the .. 
three Maghrib countries, Libya, Egypt and 
Sudan - which were overrun in the nineteenth 
century, ’and it is refreshing to find the view-- 
point of mdtiy North African actors themselves 
being given prominence. 

Richard Lawless and Allan Findlay’s North 
Africa contains one very perceptive chapter on 
Algerian politics by Hugh Roberts, but other- 
wise no information that has not been pub-; 
lished before. The articles derated to Morocco 
are solid but unexceptional but the two on 
Tunisia contain many mistakes. Tunisia, we 
learn, is ruled by a “neo-colonial clique” and 
there are rumours of the old naval base at 
Bizerla being reopened for use by the Amer- 
ican Sixth Fleet! Such assertions may have a 
place in polemical newspaper articles, not in a 
serious book. . 

To conclude on a more cheerful, note, Sind-, 
bad Editions in Paris have done; a remarkable 
job over the past few years in republjshing old- 
texts relating to the Middle East, and now Ihpy 
have brought out the memoirs of Venture de 
Paradis, who acted as interpreter to Napoleon 
in Egypt and in various capacities in the French 
consulates of the Levant and. North Africa at . 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, Tunis er Afger mi 
XVIIIe sidcic gives us portraits of rulers, of. 
local customs and of the joys and miseries of 
Europenn traders and diplomats. The book 
was much used a few years after it first' 
appeared when the French were making their 
plans fo invade Algeria* Today it still mokes an 
excel Lent travelling companion to the Maghrib. 

ECOWAS and the Economic Integration of 
West Africa (210pp. C. Hurst & Co. £13.50. 0 
905838 76 9), by the Nigerian economist Uka 
Ezenwe. is concerned to show how intra- 
reglon'al trade can be “grently developed by the 
exploitation of existing resources and the' 
restructuring of the existing infrastructure”. 
An epilogue deals with ECOWAS policy .on; 
population movement. 
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Robert Hewison 

It took three years for the governments of the 
day to find a new Poet Laureate after the death 
of Tennyson — but the bookmakers William 
Hill think that Sir John Betjeman's successor 
will be found more promptly. So convinced are 
they that the name will be announced soon that 
theyclosed the betting on the appointment two 
weeks ago. When 1 rang 10 Downing Street I 
was assured that this column would not be 
overtaken by events — but William Hill’s 
sources are bound to be better than mine. 

"For guidance". Downing Street pointed out 
.that when Betjeman's predecessor C. Day- 
Lewis died at a similar time of year, the new 
appointment was not announced until the au- 
tumn. This gives plenty of time for consulta- 
tions to take place, first between Downing 
Street and appropriate authorities in the field, 
and then between Downing Street and Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

The council of the Poetry Society, as one 
such authority, has responded diplomatically 
with a number of names, rather than a single 
candidate. (At least one runner, Gavin Ewart, 
is on the council.) But it has also made a posi- 
tive recommendation: that the Laureateship 
should no longer be an appointment for life. 
Instead, the council suggests it should last for 
no more than five years. 

The idea for a limited licence for laureates 
came for the Poetry Society's former chair- 
man, Clifford Simmons. He told me "the laure- 
ateship has had a terrible past, and if it's to be 
an honour worth having it's time we looked at 
it again. What we need is someone who will 
promote poetry. If the job became onerous — 
and it should do — then a fixed term would be 
quite enough." 

The imposition of even greater public re- 
sponsibility might make things difficult for the 
most tipped candidate, Philip Larkin, whose 
poetry is so private he has only published four 
poems in the last ten years. It would also merit 
awwnrof wore fo .WhOmWintem' ■',« - 


on, D.J. Enright 5:1. Ted Hughes 7:1, Stephen 
Spender 8:1, Roy Fuller 12:1, Gavin Ewart 
14: 1 . Robert Graves 25: 1 . 


Traditionally there has been more to the rela- 
tionship of author and publisher than the sum 
of (heir royalty agreement, but the cruelties of 
commerce have increasingly undermined it: 
publishers can no longer afford to support an 
author's temporary unpopularity, and re- 
maindering has become ruthless; authors no 
longer stay with a single publisher, but are 
encouraged by their agents to shop around for 
the best deal. Now an attempt has come from 
an unexpected quarter to restore the tradition- 
al, one could almost say paternalist, rela- 
tionship. 

Alienated by the harsh commercial attitudes 
of the large, corporatized publishing houses, 
but dissatisfied with the promotion and dis- 
tribution available from smaller independent 
imprints, four writers with radical reputations, 
John Berger, Peter Fuller, Tom Nairn and 
Anthony Barnett came together last Decem- 
ber to form a partnership, “Tigerstripe". Col- 
lectively they sought out a publisher who could 
properly exploit their current work, but who 
would Rlso guarantee long-term support and, it 
is hoped, keep their work in print. As Anthony 
Barnett told me, "we were not looking for 
so-called gentlemanly publishing, but we were 
trying to re-establish the classical relationship 
between an author and a single publishing 
house". 

The Tigerstripe authors, who have since 
been joined by Charles Rycroft and David 
Widgery, put themselves up to auction through 
the agent Anthony Shiel; after discussions with 
a number of leading publishing houses, they 
have now signed on agreement with Chatto and 
Windus, the parent house of Virago and the 
Hogarth Press. Tigerstripe becomes a new 
Chatto list. John Berger’s G (previously 
pulped by Penguin) will be published in paper- 
back next May, and Chatto are taking over. 
pubUdatidn af .h(s Pig Earth trilogy from the 
'Writers and Readers Cooperative; Other titter 


to come are Peter Fuller's //finger of C ad, 
Nairn’s The Glamour of Backuwtlncss on 
royalty, and a book by Barnett nil Vietnam. As 
more authors join the Tigerstripe partnership 
the list will be extended to covef fiction, non- 
fiction and poetry. 

The price to be paid is surrender of (lie au- 
thors’ freedom to publish in future with anyone 
but Chatto, but reciprocally, should Chatto 
prove unsatisfactory or change its character 
because of a takeover, Tigerstripe may leave as 
a group, and take all their books with them. 
Carmen Cailil, Managing Director of Chntlo, 
drives a hard bargain (and is still not obliged to 
keep Tigerstripe books in print) but both sides 
agree that they have found a new way to define 
the author-publisher relationship. Chatto now 
know that it is worth developing the Tiger- 
stripe list; the authors have a legal partnership 
that protects them while maintaining indiv- 
idual creative freedom. As any nuthnr or pub- 
lisher will admit, the most important part of 
their dealings cannot be expressed on paper; it 
is the mutual confidence that counts. As 
Anthony Barnett put it: "We wrote ail those 
clauses about leaving in order to be able to 
stay." 


When it was announced that Marghanita Laski 
is to step down after what has been a bruising 
time as chairman of the Arts Council’s litera- 
ture panel, she commented that the panel’s 
responsibility to take "literature to people who 
haven’t learned how rich it is" is now firmly in 
the hands of the Regional Arts Associations. 
But unless there is an unexpected change of 
heart at the Arts Council’s meeting next week, 
the RAAs will find themselves with much of 
the responsibility, but little money to carry it 
out. 

Under the Council's new policy the budget 
for literature will be more than halved to 
£450,000 and its schemes for writers’ tours, 
writers' fellowships and assisting bookshops 
will be devolved to. the regional associations. 
The Arvon Foundation will also lose direct 
support, but Its money is guaranteed for three 
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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Gillian Avery's novel Onlookers was published last year. 

Mkhael Baton's most recent book h Racial and Ethnic Competition, 1983. 

Penny Dourndha’s Thomas Hardyand Women: Sexttalideology and narrative form was published in 1982. 
Julia Briggs's^ Stage-Play World: English literature and Its background 1580-1625 wns published lost ycnr 

n°Z ?°?* n * C ■ hlbitlon of Photographs, * Helena, was on show at the Commonwealth Institute in May 
Basil Cot lie is a Reader in Engl ish at Ihe University of Bristol. 

Robert DoiUngton's books include The Rise of Opeta, 1982. 

; David Fitzpatrick is the author of Politics and Irish Life, 1 977 . 

Roger Garfltl’s most recent collection of poems. The Broken Road, wns published in 1982 
Inning's biography Vita: The Life ofV. Sackville-West was published last year 

RnTrr p T b0Ur8 r i r nU ', l ' 0t0f m W ° rk ° fAl *''' V °'“™ ™ P”bl, S hcd -Hlcr ihi, ycr. 

Roy Harris Is Professor of General Linguistics at the University of Oxford. 

Eric Hombergcr Is the auihorof The Art of the Real: Poetry since 1939, 1 977, 

Hans Kru uk is (he author at Hyaena, 1975. 

° rE “'°P- Sculplurc and Decorative Art, .uhc 

Domlolc Lifevfen is a lecturer in the Departmenlof Government at the London School of Economics 
Martin Lynn is a lecturer in Modern History at Queen's University, Belfast 

"r " " R ' S '“ rCh l ASSiS "‘ n ' in,heM " al ™ ril of [he Vic, oria and Albert Mu,™ 

David Papbican Is t he auEhor of Theory and Meaning, 1980. 

; RIpliard.Flpcs is Professor of His lory at Harvard Unlyeislty , . 1 1 ' 

JaM^Rultarfordiathe (Cnperor Applied ArlaattheRoyalPavlllon, Brlghion. . 

^SwhalecturerfoEiigUshandAmtrloaaijudleiattheljBlver.i^bfEailAnglla 

S. Schpahbaun i »», recep, took I, Wllllm, Sl,«k apme: 1981 

Aw<i Ste vensdni, Northern Arts Fcllowi, Writings, the Universities of Newrnin. ni »i 
•’ , ' , 6m ‘ 

^ n °f ^ p P l ie d Economics at the University of Rental Canterburv : ’ • 

£R, Vincent is Professor of Me dc rn History at ihc University of Bristol . 

■ T R^a/Af^appcarediatpgl 
J. J. White isa Reader in German at King's College, London. ■ ; 

Guy M. Wilson is the author, with A. U. B Norman nr t™, ' ' • 

Arms anti Armour, 1982. ' "Mures from the Tower of London, an exhibition of 


years. Not so the rest. In spite of the a 
impression to the contrary given by ^ 
c, l N P° ,K 'V documents nnd pre « J** 

w ‘\ rt v r litcr ^ 

handed over to the regions without mZl 
to support them. 

The Regional Arts Associations are fa. 
alarmed at the prospect of the underfunZ 
literature being exported to the hard-pZ 
regions. Absurdly, the £l00,000of the RmS 
al Initiatives Fund established by the Ht*T 

department this year will be pasLdoS 

regions, hut this is specifically for new J 
not existing schemes. Even if it were « 1 
plied, it is still £30,000 short of the Jl 
needed to keep them going. It is still un<2 
how the Fund will be divided between 
RAAs. * 

In the meantime Marghanita Laski hash* 
succeeded on the literature panel by her via. 
chairman. Dr Robert Woof. Dr Woof retaj 
his vice-chairmanship of the drama panel Not 
that the literature department has so Htdeti J 
do. its nbsorption by the drama depart^ 
seems an administrative inevitability." 


The true sign of a cult figure is to bedtatol E 
not once, but twice. This seems to be theta [ 
with William Burroughs, whose writings 
drugs and experiments with found teosidf 
collage composition (themselves a redinw] j 
of Dado) were an important influence a 
the underground literature of the 1960s. [nfci 
1970s Burroughs’s reputation faded, hot if 
work is now influencing a whole new geran 
lion. 

Significantly, he is being redisoowsi r ,- 
through n new medium, video, and it kb 
sound and visual experiments that appeaU 1 ‘ 
particular the experimental films be ak ; 
around 1960 with the artist Briort Gyshi (rtf J- 
invented the cut-up technique) and the Bdfif 
film-maker Antony Balch. No undergrade 
happening of the 1960s was complete whlwaif. 
showing of their film Towers Open Fin. ^ 

Much of this early film 'material has w • 
been released on video-tape by Ikon, agn? I 
of independent video-makers who deseth £ 
themselves as “more left field thin m* | ■ 
garde", and whose profits are derived fai f- 
releasing videos of such experimental od »■ 
groups as Cabaret Voltaire (Dada again), tk » 
Fall, nnd Psychic Television, who have gfaL 
sound and video performances to rppi.^ fc,. 
encos without appearing on stage at all. 

The archive material, which isofgreatwk L* 
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Letters 

Editing Yeats 

Sir, - May I add some footnotes to Warwick 
Gould’s exasperated review of Richard J. 
Finneran's new edition of Yeats’s poems (June 
29)7 

I agree that the edition is irritating, especial- 
ly in the glare of its claim to present “all the 
poems intended for publication by Yeats in the 
authorized arrangement and with accurate 
texts”, but I wish Gould had indicated that the 
problems it gives the reader are of different 
kinds: 

1) Mistakes. There may be more of these 
than I’ve noticed or heard of. I can't believe 
that Finneran intended to drop the title and 
first two lines of “The Living Beauty”; or to 
duplicate a line in “The Tower" and cause a 
domino effect on the division of the later 
stanzas; or to omit “the” from the first line of 
“A Bronze Head". 

2) Silent emendations. These are a nuisance, 
because it’s impossible to distinguish them 
from mistakes. The second stanza of “Sixteen 
Dead Men" normally reads: 

You say that we should still the land 
Till Germany’s overcome; 

But who is there to argue that 
Now Pearse is deaf and dumb? 

And is their logic to outweigh 
MocDonagh’s bony thumb? 

Finneran has changed "their" to “there”, 
without any explanation. He hasn't made 
nonsense of the line but he has weakened its 
sense. He has also changed punctuation-marks 
in many places without offering cause, apart 
from a general claim that he has fulfilled 
Yeats’s rhetorical intention. 

3) Emendation upon shown cause. In “A 
Bronze Head" Finneran has changed 
“woman" to "woman’s" in the second stanza, 
but at least he has explained the change. The 
explanation doesn’t satisfy Gould, but I think 
there’s a decent argument for it. Similarly 
Finneran at least makes whatever case can be 
made for "rewarding" rather than “reword- 
ing" in "The Song of the Happy Shepherd". 
-4) Exclusion. Ftnneran’s decision to print 
“all poems by W. B. Yeats, published in his 
lifetime” means that he doesn’t print "Repris- 
als” - a far better i poem than many he has 
included. It’s in the Variorum edition, but I’m 
sure readers would like to have it in the new 
Poems. 

5) A matter of policy. Finneran’s decision to 
■ take as his copy-text the 1933 rather than - as 
the Variorum editors did - the 1949 edition has 
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encos wimout appearing on singe « # ■ • y\ man y consequences, but again he has argued 
The archive material, which is of grew ^ ‘ lhe case If t d(jn . t agree with hjm> at least { 
survived extinction in n wny that WQUWp^ L: . know what rm not agreeing with, 
the aleatory predilections of in ’ JJJS The publisher, Macmillan, should now make 

Antony Balch. who devoted mostofhlsURw W ava iiablean errata slip, so that readers may tell 
still unrealized film version of BurPWp 6 , the difference between an emendation and an 
Naked Lunch died of stomach cnnoer ui** L .. Pmjr ^ wou j d st ,,j leave mBny oddities of 
All his films and drawings were abouF » punctuation, but it would be a helpful start, 

thrown into a skip when an aflciotimW £ , p n d show goodwill. 


imo «i TTiiviK ““ j f 

perform mice artisl Genesis P.Orridge.^r I. 
the material, nnd subsequently^ acquired 
rights. Orridgc — of Psychic Television -r 
produced n cut-up of the early Burr## 
Balch film cut-ups, Including mn,efia J5J 
seen before. The original black-ana-*^ 
footage — with u complete TowtrsOa 
— has been subtly tinted, and relesiswj® 
video-tape of a reading by Burroughs 
poet John Giorno at the Hacienda nlgh*^" 10 , 
Manchester in 1982. • • Me 

The curiosity is that video and WF . 
made perfectnble the clumsy eX P n -14 
work of the pioneers. The artists • 

the technology, while the cutoip ^ 


kWWIIIIUlU^f WJ1I1W HIV *••• r • ■ f yW 

world they projected has become ewryw. 
for a generation reared on televjsi 011 '.^ 
wish to test this theory, or merely WFL. 


for a generation reared on 


dijA-vu, the tapes, titled The 
Documents, can be seen as phrt P' 
festival at the Riverside Studios on 
and are available from Ikon FCL, 8 jj. 
Road, West Didsbury, Manchester W* 
plus £2.50 p&p (Europe £ 4 ; overseas 


Entries are. invited before 

National Poetry Competition . 

ranging from £2,000 to #0. ThpJP. # - 


lan^iim iiuui M,ww w ' . - a UitOO 1™- ' 

James Berry, George MacBeth a.pd : 
liflms. Entry fornis may be ^ 
petitions Organizer, National. Toa.^. n^‘- 


21 Earl’s Court Square.!, Londph, 5 : . 
(send sae). . :• 


Pnd show goodwill. 

■ ■■ DENIS DONOGHUE. 

Gaybrook, North Avenue, Mount Merrion, Dublin. 

r- . 

Sir, - In his brief review of A. Norman Jef- 
fares’s lengthy glossary, A New Commentary 
on die Poems ofW. B. Yeats (June 29), War- 
f; w ‘ c k Gould says that “it won’t do" for us to 
(v a <*ept the reading of a Yeats poem that Jef- 

I fares learnt from Maud Gonne MacBride: 

. “ ‘Friends’ is unmanageably wrong: it won’t do 
to have Lady Gregory unbinding 'Youth’s 
. dreamy load' even if Maud Gonne chose to 
; rcfl d it in that way." One can hardly expect 
Jeffares’8 book to be flawless, but as this is the 
j single example of a defect that Oould cites, it 
h/, ml 8ht be as well to point put that it is, on the 
f i Con barj , 1 quite cotrect. 

I . ; lb an unpublished letter in the Berg Collec- 
t‘:> >ioa of the New York Public Library, post- 
!^ rkec * January 2, 1911, Yeats sends Lady 
;; - Gregory a draft of the lines in question and tells 
• Per that they are about her, something he did 
■i? ; from lime. to time. - 

Aether Yeats intended .the poem to. be 
M 1 only in this way is of course another ques- ■ 
( v :' ” on . one that pOjnts up the dangers of bio- . 

i ii: ^PPjcal Interpretations of poetry. But for the 
■£ ™ sl °rical record as it relates to the origin of the 
there, can be no question that the ; 
| ; documentary evidence confirms that in this in- 
- itance Pi^fessb! 1 Jeffares is right. 

i: |^RY;^XZQerald. ; f ;V 

k; i of Biigjisfi, University of New Orleans. 

S 7*?- ”pnl. New Orleans, Loplslaria 70148. ' - ; 


Dating 'Othello' 

Sir, - Hard facts relating to the chronology of 
Shakespeare’s plays are scarce, so your readers 
may be interested in one that I came upon 
recently. Richard Knolies’s History of the 
Turks, of 1603, seems first to have been men- 
tioned in connection with Othello by Isaac 
Reed, in 1793. Modern scholarship endorses 
the view that the reports ofnumbers and move- 
ments of the Turkish galleys in Act One, Scene 
Three, of the play directly reflect Knolles’s 
account of the Battle of Lepanto. For example, 
in articles published in Shakespeare Survey 21 
(1968), Emrys Jones remarks that the naval 
manoeuvres reported in the play “correspond 
exactly to Knolles’s account of the Turkish 
invasion plan”, and G. R. Hibbard indepen- 
dently states "I find it difficult to believe that 
Shakespeare had not been reading Knolles at 
the time he was writing Othello." Only Geof- 
frey Bullough appears to consider the implica- 
tions of Knolles’s influence for the play's date 
of composition: “Details probably taken by 
Shakespeare from R. Knollys's History of the 
Turks (1603), which was dedicated to James I. 
place the play between March 1603 and Octo- 
ber 1604” (Narrative and Dramatic Sources of 
Shakespeare VII, 1975, p 194). Bui lough's ter- 
minus ad quern is provided by our knowledge 
that Othello was given in the Banqueting 
House, Whitehall, on November 1, 1604. He 
no doubt gives March 1603 ns the terminus a 
quo because that is the month of James's acces- 
sion. What appears not to hove been noted is 
that tlie epistle to Knolles's book is dated 
"from Sandwiche the last of September, 1603”. 
Clearly, then, if Knolles's influence is 
accepted, the play cannot have been written 
before October 1603. 

STANLEY WELLS. 

The Oxford Shakespeare. 40 Walton Crescent, 
Oxford. 

'Sir John Did His Duty' 

Sir, - The Attorney-General of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, Senator Gareth Evans, 
has favoured me, as well as Don Markwell, 
with a special mention in his prolix letter (June 
22). I must- emphasize, however, that in.the 
continuing debate on the merits of Sir Garfield 
Berwick’s book my contribution (Quadrant, 
April 1984) has been misrepresented no less 
cynically by the Attorney than he has dismissed 
Markwell’s definitive article on Sir John Kerr’s 
dismissal of Gough Whitlam in 1975 ( Quad- 
rant , March 1984). 

First, my Quadrant article was an extended 
commentary on a review article dealing with 
Barwick’s book by George Winterton in that 
same issue. When Senator Evans claimed that 
before I had addressed myself to what he re- 
gards as "the central issue" , I had ranged in my 
article "over a wide variety of issues", I must 
stress that, contrary to what the Attorney 
seemed to be implying, I had not embarked 
upon some capricious frolic of my own but had 
commented at length on matters judged by 
Winterton to be worthy of extended comment. 

Second, it is true that I had claimed that, not 
being a lawyer, I felt less than comfortable with 
the question as to whether Sir John Kerr’s 
action could be justified in terms of constitu- 
tional duty and not simply constitutional au- 
thority. But, contrary to Evans's assertion, I 
did not rely for assistance solely on Markwell’s 
article in Quadrant, although it must be said 
that the question was more fully discussed 
therein than the Attorney has been prepared to 
allow. I also went on to quote />» extenso from a 
letter to the Canberra Times, December 9, 
1983, in which Sir Oarfield Barwick defended 
himself and his book against an attack by Sen- 
ator Evans on the very issue of constitutional 
duty, among others, in' a long article in that 
paper dated November H, 1983. To my know r 
ledge the Attorney lias .not responded to that 
letter from Barwick. 

Some of the sentences in Sir Garfield’s let- 
ter, which I did not qiiote in my Quadrant 
article. I now quote for the light they throw on 
the Attorney's forensic method. Before deal- 
ing specifically with two matters rtlsed by 
Evans - one of them was a sentence dealing 
with the attitudes of his brother justices to his 
advising Kerr which the Attorney has repeated 
word fqr word in his TL$ letter of June 22; the 
other, the question of leg?! duty-Sir Garfield 


wrote: “It is plain from the tone and content of 
the statement that Mr Attorney is committed 
to continuing the 'rage' which Mr Whitlam, in 
his outburst of 11 November, 1975 counselled 
the faithful to maintain. But, in rage, emotion 
overtops reason. Readers of my bonk will find 
my answers to the assertions which Mr Attor- 
ney reiterates in his statement.” And so it is 
with Mr Attorney’s letter of June "22. There is 
not one topic, not one issue raised by Senator 
Evans which in substance has not been fully 
discussed and in my view refuted in the very 
articles to which the Attorney refers and also in 
Sir Garfield's Canberra Times letter of Decem- 
ber 9, 1983. Mr Attorney reiterates them, 
however, as if they were not only irrefutable 
but also as if they had never even been addres- 
sed by others. 

1 fear that from a commendable deference to 
his high office, you have allowed Senator 
Evans to abuse the hospitality of your columns. 
What he has written cannot be treated as a 
considered and judicious statement of the law 
which one is, I feel, entitled to expect from the 
Commonwealth of Australia's first Law Offi- 
cer. All he has displayed in the greater port of 
three columns is his impulsive pluying of the 
political game without even attempting an 
honest evaluation of contrary arguments. 

J. B. PAUL. 

School of Political Science. University of New South 
Wales. Kensington . New Suuih Wales. 

The Ancient Greeks 7 

Sir, -Paul Cartledge’s review (June 29) of John 
Fine's The Ancient Greeks will strike some 
historians as not only “ungenerous" Us he 
allowed) but unfair. A medievalist myself, I do 
try to keep up with the Greeks and Romans, as 
of course do many other non-specialists, not 
because I find some special interest in such 
things as Greek land tenure, family structure, 
or commercial life, but because classical civi- 
lization is indeed classic in our tradition. Since 
the culture of that civilization, which makes it 
classic, radiated from its political axis, the re- 
ceived construction of the "history” of Greece 
and Rome is political - the narrative of political 
or public action. This construction, developed 
over the past few centuries and attached to the 
tradition of ancient historiography, has also 
become paradigmatic for later periods, to say 
nothing of its non- Western extensions. It Is 
important for many reasons that the story be 
incessantly retold even if nothing positively 
new is added in the retelling - still better of 
course if the story is enriched by new insights 
into old sources, newly discovered evidence, 
and new knowledge gained by posing new 
questions. 

But the enrichments are just that, valuable 
insofar as they improve the political narrative. 

I suspect that when Cartledge thinks of "other, 
better ways of paying the tribute that is due to 
the living legacy of ancient Greece” he has in 
mind the sort of social and cultural study that 
flourishes today among historians of medieval 
and modern Europe; they at any rate are the 
ones least likely to raise an eyebrow at □ critic 
who complains that “nothing published later 
than 1980 seems to have been put to use.” But 
the differences between classical and post-clas- 
sical history are decisive. The latter is still up 
for grabs because only' a fraction of the 1 evi- 
dence is known and used, and because the end 
is not in sight - neither holds true for the 
former. 

I would suggest that if ancient Greece has 
left us a “living legacy" it has secured its life by 
making it lhe sort of entailed inheritance that 
Edmund Burke saw as Imposing on lhe heirs a 
moral and practical obligation not to subvert it 
by bright ideas whenever these occurred to 
them. Such a subversion would indeed be oper- 
ated on Greek history if it were to be depoliti- 
clzed and made to resemble the modem kind of 
social history. Meanwhile, since Cartledge’s 
other qbjections to .Fine’s book do > not seri- 
ously question its merit as ah avatar of the . 
traditional genre, why not be generous nnd fair 
and say it is a good book? 

HOWARD KAMINSKY. 

Department of History. Florida International Uni- 
versity, Miam i, Florida 33199. ./ , , 

Alfred Kazin’s 77ie American Procession. 
referred to by Christopher 1 Hitchens (July 6), 

- wlll-be published jh the UK by Seeker and 
. Warburg at the end of this year- 


European Peace 
Movements 

Sir. - Since Juhu Sandford (Letters, June 22) 
accuses me of “mischievously snipping” the 
penultimate paragraph of his book The Sword 
and the Ploughshare, allow me to quote the 
offending passage more fully: 

Perhaps the most salutary lesson that the peace 
movement in the GDR can teach us is that relations 
between the grass roots and the authorities there 
show remarkable parallels with the experiences of 
Western movements: they too arc confronted with a 
militaristic ethos, with arguments about "deter- 
rence”, the need to be "strong” and accusations that 
they, unwittingly or otherwise, are "doing lhe other 
side's job for them”. 

I wrote in my review that Dr Sand ford's 
evidence for this assertion was a police attack 
on one small demonstration in West Berlin, 
briefly described in the book's concluding 
paragraph. Sandford retorts that his evidence 
lies “in the book as a whole". From the context 
it must be clear to any intelligent reader that f 
meant evidence about the "experiences of 
Western movements", whereas the rest of the 
book deals (very fairly) with the experiences of 
peace activists in the GDR. If Sandford has 
evidence of “a militaristic ethos” in West 
Germany comparable with the systematic 
militarization of East German society (which 
he well describes), let him produce it. Other- 
wise, those of us who have lived in both West 
and East Germany are bound to conclude that 
he is talking nonsense. 

He then writes, “There are differences, 
major differences, of degree between what 
autonomous initiatives can do in the East and 
what they can do in the West . but the problem 
that confronts them is the same." 1 think these 
are differences of kind, and the problem that 
confronts them is therefore different. The fate 
of Roland Jahn illustrates my point. When a 
young West German is arrested for riding 
through Nuremberg with a pennant on his 
bicycle proclaiming "Solidarity with the 
French people" (or "Fraternity with the British 
miners"), sentenced to twenty-two months 
imprisonment and, after serving six months, 
expelled against his will to East Germany, then 
“the problem that confronts” us and them may 
be, indeed, ‘'the same”; and then Dr Shndfoid 
can. claim his vindication, in an unpublished 
• letter lb the - Ne iv Tithes titerary Supplement. 

TIMOTHY GARTON ASH. 

49 Southfield Road. Oxford. 

The Defence of Western 


Europe 
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Sir, - Let me make a belated comment on 
Charles Mosley’s letter concerning the defence 
of Western Europe (June 8). 

While one really cannot know the "inner- 
most plans” of the Soviet leaders, what about 
the record of their foreign policy after the war? 
Finland realty is an example, "a real-life case". 
Just how has it suffered from the Bear’s pres- 
ence around the comer? If "Finlandizalion”, 
which I consider a polite way of giving a big and 
valuable neighbour its due in matters of self- 
esteem (for instance, official Finland does not • 
insist that the Soviets change their domestic 
policy; that is left to individuals) would offend 
the vanity of greater powers. I should like to 
know just what is especially formidable in this 
history. 

It’s odd to see how scared it is possible to get 
in the British Isles. The absence of a like 
atmosphere iri Finland can no doubt be traced 
to the country’s successful experience in three 
wars against the Soviets: a military reserve of 
700,000 men possibly also makes some differ- 
ence. The main explanation, however, seems 
to be that a totalitarian country can be a quite 
decent and viable neighbour. One can but 
shudder at the thought of the Russian masses . 
let loose, to influence politics after the Amer- 
ican fashion. ■ 

Bold as it is to assert the glory df nuclear 
]-ace t one would do well to look at the consequ- 
ences in the Soviet Union. A great patriotic 
cold war'is let loose. And for wliut7 One cannot 
defend anybody -wilii . rockets; only military 
training, rifles and a will to live free count, 
timG.vihavainen. 

University of. Helsinki,. Institute for Historical 
1 Research and Documentation. Helsinki. 
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Posing for posterity 



Following the colour line 


Michael Banton 


Lucy EUmann 

The Hard-Won Image: Traditional method and 
subject In recent British art 
Tate Gallery , until September 9 

The main interest of the exhibition. The Hard- 
Won image, lies in discovering what it is about. 
One turns to the seven-chapter catalogue 
(80pp. Tate Gallery. £3.50. 0 946590 095) with 
some anticipation of an answer but Richard 
Morphet, the curator of the Tate responsible 
for selecting the show, defines his purpose in 
the manner of a sphinx. He begins by a process 
of negation: the “Hard-Won Image ' 1 is not 
abstract art. not work which makes use of 
texts, photographs or found objects, not in 
general work which does not belong to the 
Tate, and nor work done more than twenty 
years ago or by artists now deceased (with the 
commendable exception of nine of Adrian 
Stokes's last still lifes). It is not done by the 
Honourable Gentlemen of the avant-garde 
certainly, who were given enough of an airing 
in Morphet's opinion by last year's New Art at 
the Tate Gallery. It is instead the work of artists 
who he fears might otherwise be lost in the 
wake of all the attention given to artists who 
ally themselves to isms: 

The revision that is desirable does not involve demo- 
tion of the currently accepted giants but significant 
expansion of the pantheon, and the recognition that 


the “mainstream" does not follow the pattern of a 
railway tine but rather that of a wide-flowing river 
fed by many tributaries and composed of interweav- 
ing currents. 

This hard-won art-historical imagery still leaves 
the nature of Morphet's tributaries as obscure 
as the source of the Nile once was. 

But he eventually establishes some common 
ground between them. Although he denies any 
prejudice against “dashed-off’ art, his choices 
and his title have centred on work which 
took a long time to produce. The image is 
hard-won not from the clutches of the abstrac- 
tionists who want to destroy it but simply 
through great expenditure of time. “In order 
that a work should be truly new, it must be 
thoroughly wrought", he writes. Only then can 
the subject and means merge in a decisive and 
convincing form. Yet this is perhaps not quite 
such a dependable formula, as too much time 
seems in some cases to have led these works to 
become over-wrought. Apart from his picture 
of a swimming-poo] and another of a scene in 
Dalsfon Junction, Leon K ossoffs works lose 
spirit and sag under the weight of paint and the 
signs of the artist's exertions. Raymond 
Mason's nine-foot-wide sculpture of grape- 
harvesting is similarly effortful, and awkward, 
in its transubstantiation of a vineyard into 
epoxy resin and acrylic paint. 

William Coldstream's irritating technique of 
painting people through Rn imaginary grid 
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David Craig 

Cencrastus 
16: Spring 1984 

. Subscriptions. £5 per annum, from 34 Queen 
sVrBdlnbutih'B^ VJX' ; V • V /• 

r'-'H 

* : For generations now Scottish writers have 
been given to worrying deeply about nation- 
hood, the waning distinctiveness of their cul- 
ture. the • dominance of the metropolitan 

• media, the long bleeding of emigration (a net 
- loss of 45.(100 a year until North Sea oil re- 
newed the economy). The editors of Cencrns- 
/t(j were in a deep furrow of tradition when 

' v they asked two Scottish writers pbroad,. Ken- 
neth White in France and Douglas Durin in 
Yorkshire, to discuss their experience of exile. 
The results are refreshing in their lack of. fan- ’ 

tasy or self-pity; Whitp, a symMisj poet, . 

’ found his. native Glasgow "as dull as ever" in 
1967.pnd migrated to the Pyrenees via Munich, 
Paris and the Ardfiche, where he lived in an old 
farm-house “like a lizard in the sun". Now he is 
. among the rosy granite and thundering seas of 
Brittany: "Some folk in France say I’m getting 
nearer to Scotland. I tell them I‘m getting near- 
.. er to nothing - like everybody else . He seems 

• V to have no feeling of rejection, or not by Scot- 
... land: he writes in English and French and is 
•. ; translated into Gentian,.- Dutch, Spanish, 

Buigarlaii; but not published in Britain^ and 
"says he refused to write a novel, ‘‘about good 
• 5 land pyil iqpbwntowri CamlncHie"for ihe sake 
' : : : : ;qf^wjnhing' Scottish crccl^it t iatsT p r'^h 1 . 

: S«. ! is- best' knowq £qr his , pqemfc hbbut 
, wOrklng-dlass Hull. Yet be tells, lui that two- ; 
. ' r third4 of his. published shqrt stories are set In 

• • Scotland; arid htf is about. io. move back there:. 

„ ; "Several years ago jt dawned op me for jhe first 

• - .time thatlhesC visits hoine w^re' spent largely 

• in cheeking, facts, feeling^ and settings fof wri- 

, ting, testing the sounds of yoices and' the ca-.‘ ; 

- • .d.ences of a locality /’This is q, much more 

. . “national" stance than; White’s -andyetless : 
i thaiya stance, more a practical artist’s decisioh, 

for, Durin has no wish to pose as a viciim of 
forcible alienation: “No British secret police- • 
. man has escortcd a single-living Scottish writer 
to the docks, airport, railway station or a 
barbed-wire frontier post. Any presentation of 
; one-way passports that has gone on has been in 
the hcad. and to that extent gestural arid un- 
real." •• 

; Cencrastus, then, is no platform for dog- 

- matte nationalism; and much of this typically 
dose-packed and consistently intelligent issue 


(the magazine began to publish in autumn 
1979) is an acute analysis of the fatuities to 
which nationalists are prone - the English sort 
as much as the Scottish. In a symposium on 
“English Ideology", Cairns Craig discusses the 
Suit pf slow -changing country England which 
so oddly brings together ’the Orwell of Cowing 
■ up for Air ttnd The Lloii and theUntcorn and 
the sentimental monarchism of C.H. Sisson, 
for whom the greatness of Tudor and Caroline 
England "succumbed to tiie poison of the Scot- 
tish invasion". 

Craig’s essay sometimes veers into the 
owlish abstractions which have nearly des- 
troyed academic prose over the past fifteen 
years. But the symposium is recalled to more 
particular matters by Angus Calder, author of 
the invaluable social history. The People’s 
War, who reviews the large family of early 
1940s pamphlets, films and broadcasts which 
glorified the English for "a kind of dumb 

• strength, which would prevail over Hunnish 
efficiency" i Because he is a keen-witted jour- 
nalist ns well as a skilled historian, he is able to 
point sharply to the present (“the myth of 
1940... was ready to hand for Mrs Thatcher'’) 
during an argument that ends with an insight 
into Eliot’s Little Qidding worthy of Orwell at 
his best: . “.coalition government is the 
apotheosis towards which . . . History might 
be said to have tended". 

In general, Cencrastus has always balanced 
nicely on the journal/magazine boundary. It 
specializes as much in interviews of writers as 
in Full- critiques? -for example, Margaret 
Atwood when she whs working in Scotland five : 1 
years ago.andKiirt Von negiit;' whom,! they 
caught, up with just after s he got across the ; 
; Border tpNewcastle last year. 'The Media Sec- 
, tion is mercifully free of semiotic excess, 
and' contains searching and exact analyses of 
television series such as Killers and Grey Gran - . 

. . ite os well as pf feature films such as Another 
■ Another Plftce and Local Herd. • 

The poetiy and fictlon published in Ceiicras- 
;. tits remain unremarkable (although therewas a 
sharp- eared study in Urban speech by .Alan 

• Spence in No 2 add there was a 5,000-line epic 
poem by Iain Crichton Smith iri No 14), The 

• Chinese folk novel excerpted in this Issue, 

. translated into Lallans by Brian Holton, strikes 

me as dull, though skilful, and.the poem's by 
the Chuvash-speaking Soviet poet Gennady 
Aigi seem not to have survived translation - 
they limp and posture and exclaim in manners 
that would have> sounded dated in 1920. Yet 
even in these cases we have to respect Cencras- 
tus tor honouring its "Scottish and Internation- 
al" banner. 


attracts Morphet, for it must take time. The 
logic and objectivity of the system lead to an 
untouched quality, as if the artist has hardly 
been present, which, though impersonal as a 
means of portraiture, evokes an immediacy for 
the viewer when encountering Coldstream's 
nudes. Euan Uglow uses the same method to 
paint a more contrived nnd colourful picture of 
a woman who perhaps found the bath too hot 
and has jumped out on to pinkened legs. Her 
surprising cairn at such a moment is a feature of 
much of the art in the exhibition, poised as it is, 
Morphet assures us, firmly on the rock of tradi- 
tion. Craigie Aitchison's “Wall and Fields at 
Tullialian'' has a stillness born of its prairie- 
like expanse of green Innd and a cloudless blue 
sky, an emptiness broken only by three sheep, 
four dead trees and a telegraph pule. 

These artists, Morphet claims, "make magic 
out of normality", but dangers lurk in such 
wizardry. There is something much too herc- 
today, arrest ed-for-poaching-tomorrow about 
Stephen McKenna's "Venus and Adonis'*. 
The lovers sprawl somewhere in the suburban 
Green Belt, yapped at by beagles and bur- 
dened with a Vidal Sassooned Cupid. One can 
imagine Venus planting anemones perhaps, 
but not tearing her hair. McKenna’s large non- 
narrative landscapes are more cunningly 
romanticized and because of their size pecu- 
liarly inviting. But Patrick George's landscape- 
painting is less forced and its lushness more 
believable. Two recent paintings by Michael 
Andrews, in particular "Melanie and Me 
Swimming" - in which a man holds up a little 
girl, both figures suspended in a blackness 
which merges water with sky - convey an envi- 
ably sensuous approach to the everyday world. 

Colour in British art is traditionally dis- 
appointing and, despite an occasional over- 
compensatory drift into garishness, there is the 
usual preponderance of grey here. Yet Robert 
Medley’s moving self-portrait via Watteau, 


A certain style 


Robert Donington 

RICHARD STRAUSS 

Arabella 

Glyndebourne 

Arabella , containing as it does u high propor- 
tion of vintage Hofmannsthal and, what is 
more, vintage Strauss, is u very worthwhile 
opera; but also it has deficiencies which can 
only be overcome by exceptional intelligence, 
zest and artistry. Completed but not revised at 
Hofmannsthal's death, the libretto, which 
would certainly have been improved between 
the two of them if he had lived, was left un- 
changed by Strauss out of a mixture of diffi- 
dence and reverence, the bad effects of which 
at times are painfully evident. No one kndws 
quite what they would have done; but as things 
stand, the opening of the opera has little grip in 
either drama oy music until the entrance of 
Arabella, when the temperature of both warms 
up and we: are’ In a different climate. The 
’ second act really. falls to pieces after Mnridryka 
Thinks,' excusably but wrongly, that he has 
overheard Matteo. being given on erotic assig- 
nation by Arabella: it goes on far too long with 
his furious antics and it is generally agreed that 
? Strauss made a pretty, uninspired job of spin- 
ning that bit out. Moreover, the basic pipy by 
which Zdenka, masquerading as a boy, forges 
love-letters from Arabella and. finally substi- 
tutes for her in bed, out Of kindness to Matteo, 
is so bizarre that only Hofmannsthal, I think, 
could have cooked it up and gof away with’ it. ' 

So we can be the more gratefti! that this 
production floats over the difficulties of the 
opera, and soars with its greatness. It has really 
been achieved by stylei.Jt is as . if there were a 
special determination to do everything right, to 
impose no clever gimmicks as the fashion’is, 
but to take it all straight put of the opera itself. 
John Cox, an old hand and a good one' at 
producing Strauss, has sometimes made mis- 
takes- when he put Capriccio , an opera highly 
conscious of musical history, out of period - 


PETER FRYER 


itndrign'Mn^ tlfe valwsof*"^ f ^ Power: The history of black people in 

tiaHy pallid colour schemes. Colin SeliW 632pp. Pluto. Paperback, £9.95. 
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life. Helped by titles like “Whitlingham L kS 1 than might be expected from its historical 
Crossing ut midnight (towards NomjT contribution. Seeking to cover a remarkable 
snow on the line. 25 January", his nidui* ■ range of evidence Peter Fryer has been helped 
railway scenes mid one of a church immenefc by the work of the 1981 ,nternational Confer- 
spcctalor in the artist’s solitary exp ew» e ace on the His,or y of Blacks in Britain: very 
while saving us from his discomfort. ^ * manyof his references have appeared in earlier 
But the bright Los Angeles rolounofHod- studies but he has made a va y iel y of ori 8 inal 
ney’s portraits and of Peter Blake's portrait observations stemming from his own research. 


the former in his painting, "Trapeze". * I, 
Cdznnninn opposition of red and green biitt i 
up into the exciting image of a naked ma 
swinging strongly and swiftly through spa 
Morphet looks much towards posterity fa 
its supposedly conclusive and fair judguta 
on art. He prophesies boldly that it will fynf. 
our ismists and covet his imagists. Bulheif 
surely posturing for the sake of a Kvelycaa-l 
logue when he suggests that represenlaiiotil 
art. which has endured a great come-bad.i’ ■ 
much maligned. His loyal defence of It ud b | 
quent use of the word “important" losesoai 
of their controversial flavour when one mst\ 
ers that most of his protdgds are already^} 
respected. In essence if not in bulk, al1tbed(< 
favourites are here, from Henry Moore rij 
Francis Bacon to Hockney, Hamilton d'' 


not least in the Public Record Office. Fryer 
begins with African soldiers in the Roman 
army occupying Britain in the second century. 
He continues through the Elizabethan era, 
finding new information on black performers 
in the Lord Mayor’s pageants between 1521 
nnd 1708. For the eighteenth century he brings 
together observations on slave trading from 
various English ports, the formation of black 
communities, biographies of some notable in- 
dividuals, and the long-running battles about 
the legality of slavery. Fryer makes original 
discoveries at several points; for example, con- 
cerning black bandsmen in various army units 
during the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. His discussion of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is a bit of a let-down, though his informa- 
tion about blacks in the radical movement be- 
fore 1850 will deservedly attract attention. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century 
the focus of the book shifts from conditions 
within Britain to the rise of Pan-Africanism 
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Hodgkin, artists whom we might othern> • r aiK j j Q (he role of blacks in anti-imperialist 
never see - except in Cork Street galkra^ . m 0 V ements. It then swings back to introduce 
Hayward and Serpentine retrospectives, &• new material concerning the 1919 attacks upon 
Summer Exhibition at the Royal Academy black settlere _ many of them ex-servicemen 
in the Tute’s own permanent collection. an( j seamen wb o had served in the Merchant 
the summer stretches before us and one™;; Marine during the war - in a series of English 
tin worse than heat posterity to it and go Mi,, coastal towns. The yiciousness of the white 
Tute • . . - - ■'■mobs is enough to make the staunchest liberal 

• h despair of any optimistic interpretation. 
j* : Fryer's constant concern is to present white 
i’ . imperial rule overseas anti hostility towards 
f. colonial people in Britain as interdependent, . 
fc so he does not try to distinguish the possibly 

bin he makes no mistakes here, direcft«kji se P a ™ ,e influencc u P° n white J bd,aviour of 
east with fine imagination but nol a '“ c ' ,ons *° a "V 8 rou P P““ lvad “ “ m P«'- 

too fussy or loo much at moments of ■•if. t0rs , f “ r ^“ c 0 e re f u u , rc ';. S - J He ta u keS h,s . st ° 7 u ° n 
concentration and dramatic tension. P™ J 19 „ 48 f "iL b ! a c fc dlS ~ r . b f "ces sn Liver- 
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other records nf Viennn ns It was bt liKJ^?:: J 1 ' "'' er P[ els as 8 “; U ' ntSh ^-ha 5 
of the opera; she MM 

knew well already, and ^ w| thout revealin g itself t0 he racist . 

Itotcl suggested by M The slippery concept of racism is now the 

original: she made works of art o'lt“*^|. : foundarionof the radical analysis. Fryer's 
she a so gave them an Ihnis is that English racism originated in oral 

could not have happened if she had a tradition in Barbados in the eighteenth century 
less careful m less of 11 x 1 iiriisl . S among planters who told one another that 

served by Robert Bryans hgi , ^Fv, Negroes were beasts without souls who should 
not, I suppose, he making quite so^ ^ . notbe Spiked lest this encourage rebellion, 

this if it were not so unusum "t u f, These beliefs surfaced as a defensive ideology a 
match the visual aspect of an opera r Mntury ^ an(1 Bppearet ] j n Britain to but- 
words and music. !•? lress ,he demands that no more blacks be 

This cast is vocally excellent, aiM7 i . admitted to the country, to propose the de- 

are.such that they are in good poftation of those already resident, and to de- 

another. There is a certain culdag . 1 t r fend the slave system.' He states: “Racism Is 
voice-production nil round, wro ^ l relatively systematic and internally consistent, 

the music nnd the acoustics herci a * fo time it acquires a pseudo-scientific veneer 
warm and when required ft seJpsuDys , [ bat gj 0SSQS over y g in-qtionalities and enables 

er; but he prided idmself on.a *,■ it to claim intellectual respectability. And it is 

ity as well, and both the singers an® L transraltted.largely through the printed word". 

trH are with him there, to gre * 1 , 8 Slavery ended in 1834 but racism was by this 

Ashley Putnam both looks l ime too valuable, says Fryer, to be dispensed 

extremely moving Arabella, f ^h- By relnforcing the colour line it justified 

lyrical reflections as in her romance imperial expansion. “From 1 the l-770s onwards 
iiigs: she makes Ihe utmost ( and lbe empire and the pseudo-Sclentific raejsm. 

did Strausi) of her slow descqntp'JJj,^ |; that served it developed sideby side " By:the 
with the symbolical glass of water tor ‘ nineteenth century, to judge from this present- 

ka which ends the Opera, and is on® JoV pj, «ion . racism had acquired an almost indepen- 
sdenes of ail opera. J thought Wj deat ,lfe * nourished by discoveries in biology 

BrOcheler’s Mandryka, and p m tropology. It.is made to appear like a’ 

particularly sympathetic ?P read ing Infection, which introduced a bias 

of all the principals. Bernard’ , f he - reasoning of otherwise sensible 

fintemalizinEliI^ ontheone surely be.no dispute that in the 

Charies Hamilton Smith in Eng- 
ereHt^snluletv of nuancing l? 1 ?’ Robert -Knox -the Scottish anatomist, 

nrrhpjjfm rinp«t not nuite glQ^ Wgftji | : . 2?. b l nea R th9 french litterateur and Nott.and 
excitable prelude ta »M j. ° lld ^j«e Upl^d 5tat«,.e(m<»t iudepeo-, 

where seems to manage 40^11 . '- ;'rt ■'> !**» *- V ’ * ,?| 

loading this small hut sensitive ' • . . . 1 


not, I suppose, he making quite so ntV 
this if it were not so unusual at presen ^ 
match the visual aspect of an opera 
words and music. j 

This cast is vocally excellent, and 
are such that they are in good 
another. There is a certain 
voice-production nil round, W V 1C " C 
the music nnd the acoustics herc> & 
warm and when required a 


dently formulated the sort of relatively 
systematic and internally consistent theory of 
racial differences which, being false, is often 
called an ideology. How it is connected with 
imperialism is another matter. But for present 
purposes the main area of dispute concerns the 
1770s and the views of a handful of writers like 
the egregious Edward Long, son of a Jamaican 
planter who served there as a judge and in 1 774 
published a History of Jamaica which shows 
that he hated colonial governors almost as 
much as he hated blacks. 

Here Fryer is using material that has been 
discussed in some detail by previous historians. 
One of them is a West African, Fiarin Shyllon, 
who takes a conservative view of the possibili- 
ties of racial integration, for he contends that 
from their first encounters with Africans the 
English have displayed a fierce racial prejudice 
rooted in sexual anxieties. Shyllon believes 
that Long's view represented an unchanging 
national attitude. Another historian, Anthony 
J. Barker, has argued more convincingly to the 
contrary. Barker reports that other pro-slavery 
writers repudiated Long's views about race and 
that leading propagandists on both sides were 
united in believing that African backwardness 
was to be explained in environmental rather 
than hereditarian terms. Barker shows that 
Long “produced criticisms of the slave system 
so fundamental that his work, for all its racial- 
ism, came to be used far more by abolitionists 
than by pro-slavery writers". Wilberforce, for 
example, frequently cited Long in parliament. 
Fryer seeks to represent Long's views on race as 
a planter ideology while concealing the quite 
opposite effect of other, and more substantial, 
parts of his History. 

An important distinction here is that be- 
tween ethnocentrism and racism. It is only to 
be expected that people of any group will look 
down on those who score poorly against the 
values around which the first group is built. 
Nor is it surprising if to start with people reach 
misguided conclusions about the characters of 
previously unknown strangers. Scholars work 
within the explanatory frameworks of their 
own generations and late eighteenth-century 
biological thought was suffused by the idea of a 
Great Chain of Being in which all living things 
were, iinked, each, kind, of .life shading into 
those on either sifle of it by insensible grada- 
tions. When, in 1789i nine "Sons of Africa" 
wrote to a London newspaper declaring that 
“thanks to God the nation at large is awakened 
to a sense of our sufferings, except the Oran 
Otang philosophers", they left room for the 
possibility that some of the errors of those who 

Pub Names 


reasoned like Long expressed in extreme form 
an ethnocentrism that could be corrected in 
rational discussion. 

Racism as an ideology is said to be immune 
to such correction, and it is to be understood in 
terms of its economic and political functions. 

At this point there is a great gup in Fryer's 
argument. He believes that the views of the 
“Oran Otnng philosophers" were developed 
until they became “the most important ingre- 
dient in British imperial theory”. To review the 
evidence relating to this would require another 
book even bigger than Fryer's already substan- 
tial tome. Certainly the connection has not 
been established and there is plenty of evi- 
dence to the contrary from both India and 
Africa. 

It is Fryer's case that the first of the anti- 
black diatribes ill the lute eighteenth century 
were directed against racial intermarriage. If 
so, they failed completely. Fryer parades the 
animadversions of Long, Titickncsse and Cob- 
bettonthis subject, but these same expressions 
of disapproval simultaneously show that many 
English women were "remarkably fond of the 
blacks". It should also be possible to assess the 
plausibility of other parts of Fryer's thesis. If 
racism were a handmaiden to empire it should 
have been transmitted through the printed 
word to those overseas who pushed outwards 
the imperial frontiers and to those in the Colo- 
nial Office who so long tried to dissuade them 
from doing so because such udventurcs cost the 
government too much money. When Cobbett 
complained about the peculiar propensity of 
English women to marry black men he was but 
four years back from the United States (which 
may have had n bearing on his views). Alter 
another four years had passed he was deploring 
imperial conquests in India and the great loss 
of English officers and soldiers; he wanted the 
British out of India, whether it paid or not. 
Apparently he was affected by one part of the 
ideology but not the other. 

In any case, what happened between 1774 
and, say, 1884? The United States became in- 
dependent; the British conquest of India was 
secured, but, thanks perhaps to the caste sys- 
tem, this owed nothing to doctrines of race. 
The British presence in Canada, the Cape 
Colony, Australia and 1 New Zealapd was 
strengthened and this entailed some expansion 
of frontiers into territory settled by non- 
whites. Racial sentiment may have influenced 
Governor Eyre’s bloody suppression of discon- 
tent in Jamaica in 1865, and possibly, the China 
war, but scarcely the military occupation pf 
Egypt. Though things began to change there- 


(For G.M.) 

The Veiled Woman has grown flesh over her face 
Like a smooth grapeskin, next door 
To the modeiier-in-clusters-of-the-young, 

77ie Queen Vine. At The Half-Moon 
The liberty men from ‘Tidesource’ imbibe 
Their freedom, and a living voice 
Is given to the inn-signs 
Set in motion by the polar wind 
And painted with The Big Dipper, 

The mutton-leg Seven Stars, the (high 
Of The North Pole, that unmoving source, 

Whose head is elsewhere, for 

Such are the benefits flowing from her thigh, . . 

77ie Good Woman , The Headless Lady, .. 

The Quiet Woman with her eyes veiled 
Or gdne winging' elsewhere (uninterrupted . ' 

Dome) that she is The Wine Press, - 
Their liberty and recreation, 

The Green Woman , The Tall Woman, towering : 

Like a vine, and the drinkers so relaxed 
They know themselves to be likewise tall again; • 

Who is 77u? Straw. Threshold, signifying 

The grain threshed out to make the drink, just as 

Women who have produced are said to be : , 

‘In the straw’Lbut at The Crowned Child 

The Mother’s veil has skinned off the newborn baby’s bareface. 
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after, when Disraeli criticized the Liberals' 
anti-imperialism, the "scramble for Africa’’ did 
not start before 1884. If, then, racism was a 
hand-maiden to the empire thE connection 
should have been strongest nt the time when 
Britain was most rapidly extending her rule 
over non-whites. 

The "scientific racism" of Smith, Knox, 
Guhineuu, Nott and Gliddon taught that it was 
no use for the people of any racial type to try to 
colonize, rule or settle in any other territory 
than its traditional habitat. Knox and 
Gobincau presented their theories as a re- 
sponse to the European revolutions of 1848. 
What they and their associates wrote could be 
used against the Irish and against black settle- 
ment in Britain, yet it contradicts the claim that 
the latter suffered because doctrines generated 
in the colonics were being brought back to the 
metropolis. At the core of the doctrines both of 
the L770s and the lR50s was the axiom of un- 
changing racial attributes. This wasovertumed 
in 1859 when Darwin showed that all forms of 
life were, by selection, adapting to their cir- 
cumstances. If racism was important to empire 
it would have needed modification to incorpo- 
rate this new knowledge. Earlier writing did 
indeed draw attention to instances in which a 
belief iu the survival of the fittest justified the 
maltreatment of subject peoples, but some 
subsequent studies have found it difficult to 
isolate the influence of ideologies upon rela- 
tions on the imperial frontier. 

There are many sources of racial hostility 
other thnn the imperial-colonial relationship. 
Douglas Larimer has delineated a pattern of 
prejudice appearing in England around 1870 
“out of new attitudes towards social status 
emerging in English society”. This fits with a 
conception of racial distinction as one rather 
refrnctory element in a more general dif- 
ferentiation of social status. The colour line is 
dissolved by absorption into a comprehensive 
way of ranking people. From this starting- 
point Fryer's material could be rearranged to 
tell a story of variations in white hostility. It 
could describe the hostility as dependent, first, 
upon the kind of relationship between the par- 
ties; second, upon the degree of perceived 
competition (in which relative numbers are 
usually important), as well as, third, upon the 
spread to a largely illiterate population of be- 
liefs about the nature of racial differences 
given turrency by means of the printed word. 

Such a story would note that the scanty evi- 
dence does hot suggest any personal hostility 
on grounds of a conception of race before the 
1770s, though deportation was ordered when 
competition increased. It would follow Fryer in 
remarking upon the proclamation of the Lord 
Mayor of London In 1731 that blacks were nol 
to be admitted to apprenticeships; and upon 
Sir John Fielding’s observation that black re- 
fugees from slavery in the 1760s had “the Mob 
on their Side". London's working people 
sometimes saw blacks as fellow victims. The 
biographies provide plenty of illustrations of 
occasions on which racial distinctions were 
transcended by other relationships. This other 
history would describe changes in English soci- 
ety during the nineteenth century, stressing . 
that the English population came increasingly . 
to think of itself In racial terms and to bblieve 
itself to be the furthest advanced In an evolu- 
tionary process, while showing how varie^ 
were' the reasons for this. 

Yet another book could be written about the 
whites who, if not so nobly as Granville Sharp, 
hove criticized racial doctrines and tried to pre- 
vent black subordination. In Britain at least the 
opportunities for people to translate preju- 
dices into behaviour have been restricted. It 
is not now possible to envisage a repetition of 
the 15H9 riots. Despite the numerical Increase 
in the racial minorities and the competition for 
jobs, while prejudice has been declining. A 
grooving .proportion of blacks and Asians. In- 
stead of devoting their energies. to political 
struggles Overseas, will work to secure n satis- 
factory place within British society. In creating 
a new social order nll.pnrttes can benefit from u 
better understanding of the history of black 
people in Brltnin so far. In the process of crea- 
tion, they themselves will define their rela- 
tionship to the rest of the population and 
answer what has hitherto been the central 
question oh which nny historian of black-white 
retyjiqqs ha* Jiad jo take u stand. 
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Richard Pipes 

LEONARD SCHAPIRO 

1917: The Russian Revolutions and the origins 
of present-day Communism 
239pp. Temple Smith £12.95. 

0851 17224 X 

At the time of its occurrence, the Russian Re- 
volution was viewed in and out of Russia as an 
episode in the grand drama of the World War. 
The immediate antecedents of the February 
1917 explosion in Petrograd were intimately 
connected with the war. in particular the con- 
viction reached the preceding winter by the 
country's statesmen and generals, that Russia 
could not hope to wage war to a victorious 
conclusion under the leadership of the inept 
and unpopular Nicholas 11. The Allies wel- 
comes the Tsar's abdication because they be- 
lieved that Russia, ruled by democrats, would 
fight more effectively: the belter-informed 
Germans welcomed it because it opened up the 
possibility of Russia disintegrating and suing 
for peace, thereby enabling them to shift a 
large part of their forces to the Western front. 

While inside Russia public attention was 
promptly diverted from external to domestic 
issues, abroad the old attitudes continued to 
prevail. The Bolshevik coup rfVmr was 
approached in the West exclusively from the 
point of view of its bearing on Russia's ability 
to keep the Eastern Front alive. Until March 
1918. when the Bolsheviks signed rhe Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty, the Allies were prepared to go 
to great lengths to help them, notwithstanding 
Bolshevik calls for global revolution and re- 
nunciation of foreign loans. For a year or so 
after the Armistice, France and England and, 
to a lesser extent, the United States and Japan, 
intervened in internal Russian affairs, but they 
did so without a clear sense of purpose. Except 
for Winston Churchill, who quickly grasped 
the international implications of Bolshevism. 

... Western Statesmen showed. neither inuch in-. 
v '' ! ’ ler^stj tn tlie TvMUre pf the Soviet r<6g)me> no r 

uftii ke die FreriCh Revolution , whose . 

, ; ‘ historic significance was promptly understood 
by friend and foe alike .the Russian Revolution 
has always tended to be viewed as an incident 
‘ . in Russian national history - yet another Time 
/ of Troubles of n power that had never managed 
to develop a system of government commensu- 
rate with its position in the world. 

Arid yet a convincing case can be made that 
7* .the. Russian Revolution was the single . most 
consequential event of the twentieth century, 
whose repercussions have been’ felt in every 
. corner. of the 1 world. For one,' Fascism and 
Nazism are inconiprehensible except as renc- 
’ tlbns by nationalist demagogues willing to use 
Communist methods to resist Communism; 
and to the extent that the Second World War 
was unleashed as p result of an accord between 
the Communists and the Nazis, lt„ too, cannot 
be explained without reference to the Russian 
Revolution .' The spread of one-party regimes 
\ . .in. the Third World since decolonization makes 
sense only against the background of the Soviet 

. . model and of Sdviet assistance to movements 

• • of “national liberation". 

■v 7 vNot! Surprisingly, t|ie historical literature on 
. . t^e Russiaiv Revolution reflects this parochial- 
' $iy»t hfetpriaits, of course', are required 

. v ^9 i^cat-^^to.ber 19)i7 as ihi pnset-pf a new era . 

■. ; |he history of TOan^nd. Bujfh^ir .writings, 

1 Whether, monographic or gendtal,. are so sul> .' 
; servient to the interests of the Communist Par- 

• , ty 'that they have of necessity. very limited intel- 
> lectpal .influbnce. There exists at present no 

... comprehensive history ofthe Russian Revolu- , 
tipn that would depict th is cataclysmic event In 
its fqll scope aS an unprecedented assault qn 
.virtually every tradition arid institution of so^ '!■ 
, ; ci^l. political and cultural life, far whose lead- 
’ er^, backward Rufi$ia served only as an 

• accidental point d'apptil. 

• Leonard Sohppiro’s 1917 , unfortunately, 
does not fill this lacuna. Indeed, it adopts the 
iiajrqwest possible definition of the Revolu- 

* tft>h as a phenomenon confined td Russia, 

. whose chronological limits were determined by 
the collapse of Tsarism and the end of the Civil 
Wfar; and whose essence was the struggle for 
political supremacy: in the epilogue, the author 

. admits as. much when he says that the pu rpose 

of his book had been “to examine flic methods 

1 1 • r 


by which the Bolsheviks achieved power in 
1917". Regrettably, of all the aspects of the 
Russian Revolution, this is the one which has 
been explored the most exhaustively and which 
provides the fewest opportunities for new in- 
sights. 

Professor Schapiro, who died in November 
1983 while the present volume was being got 
ready for publication, was widely recognized as 
a great -arguably the greatest -authority of his 
time on the history of the Soviet Communist 
Party. Born in Scotland, he had spent his child- 
hood in Riga and St Petersburg. He returned to 
Britain with his family after the Revolution, 
studied law. and in the 1930s was admitted to 
the bar. During the war he served with the 
BBC and with British Intelligence. 

In 1955 appeared his first book, The Origin 
of the Communist Autocracy, a work which 
traced, more thoroughly and with greater in- 
sight than had ever been done before, the Rus- 
sian opposition to Lenin's dictatorship. This 
was followed in 1960 by what is probably Pro- 
fessor Schapiro 's most influential book, The 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union , a work 
which, in its revised version of 1970, has 
achieved the status of a classic in its field. 
These two books established his academic 
reputation and led, in 1963, to his appointment 
as professor of Political Science with special 
reference to Russia at the London School of 
Economics, a position he held until 1975, when 
he formally retired, although in fact he con- 
tinued to teach and write without interruption. 

Schapiro’s scholarship was deeply affected 
by his juridical training and his passion for 
legality; if one may combine such seemingly 
incompatible terms, he was a fanatic of law. 
His deep loathing of totalitarianism derived 
not so much from its cruelties and abrogation 
of political rights as from its institutionalized 
disrespect for due process in the broadest sense 
of the word. He also despised utopianism. His 
intellectual heroes in Russia were the historian 
Granovskii, the political theorist Boris 
phichevin,i and the Zemstvo leader Dmitri 
Shipov - liberated riser vatives who had in com- 
mon respect for legal nor rrisand tradition arid 
whose Ideals were essentially Western in 
origin. 

His juridical background also affected his 
method as historian. The outstanding quality 
of all his work - and he dealt most of the time 
with a subject for whicli he felt an intellectual 
as well as emotional aversion - was scrupulous 
attention to the evidence and insistence that 
every side receive a proper hearing. He went 


out of his way to give the Communists the 
benefit of the doubt, sometimes to excess. 
Tlius, in the book under review he asserts, in 
the summary of the Civil War, that "the people 
os a whole, in spite of the unpopularity of the 
Communists, preferred the Soviet regime to 
the available alternatives”: a claim that is by its 
very nature unprovable and that happens to be 
contradicted by much contemporary testimony 
which depicts the people at large as having been 
rather neutral in the conflict between Reds and 
Whites. 



Pilgrims, circa 1910, reproduced from Marvin Lyons's 
Russia in original Photographs 1860-1920, published 
by Rout ledge and Kegan Paul. 

Schapiro’s interests lay primarily in political 
institutions and the uses and misuses of power. 
Although himself a deeply cultured person, he 
tended to neglect the cultural dimension in the 
nistorical process. Economic processes and so- 
cial movements also did not attract his scholar- 
ly attention. 

The strengths and weaknesses of this 
approach are evident in 1917 , a book intended 
as a general introduction. The reader will gain 
from it little appreciation of the immense scope 
ofthe Russian Revolution: ofthe international 


Continental drift 


D. Lieven 

HANSROGGER 

Russia In the Age of Modernisation 
and Revolution 1881 - 1917 
323pp. Longman. £14.95 
0582489113 - 

It is now seventeen years since the publication 
of Hugh Seton-Watson’s history The Russian 
Empire 1801-1917 , and although that admir- 
able book has stood the test of time remarkably 
well* there has been a wealth of material pub- 
lished ^inct- 1964 to be introduced to readers 
dnd Students. 'Hans RoggerYftuxs/a In the Age 
of Modernization qhtf Revolution l$81 r 191 7. 
fulfils that function fbt its period very well.' 

Professor .Rogger’s comments on Russian 
foreign policy are especially valuable, though 
perhaps hot sufficiently integrated with his . 
handling of Russia’s domestic situation One 
feels (he lack of an . introduction and cpnclli- 
,siph , lq which an all-encompassing explanation 
why the Empire failed to survive the strains of 
modernization could have been given. For, it 
must be remembered, thqt Russian history in. 
1881 to 1917 cannot be understood in isolatioh; 
that this tyas a period of intense competition 
between a handful of great industrialized now- 
ers to dominate the globe; that rapid economic 
development therefore seemed crucial to Rus- 
sia's survival as an independent state; that “the 
age of imperialism” went along with fervent 
nationalism throughout Europe; and that 
across the continent cultivating nationalist 
sentiment seemed to many of Europe’s rulers 
the only way to bold society to'^thefiindCr the 




strains of modernization and the attacks of the 
socialists. 

Rogger’s three chapters on the imperial state 
and those who ran it have many merits. It 
should be mentioned, however, that although 
in theory Russia remained an autocracy up to 
(and even after) 1905, the lack of an effective 
private imperial secretariat contributed to 
making genuine monarchical rule especially 
difficult and inefficient. By the 1880s, very dif- 
ferently from the days of Nicholas I’s reign, the 
power-houses of the central administration 
were the chancelleries of the Committee of 
Ministers and State Council, which counted for 

■ far. more 1 than the Emperor's oVvn personal 
: chancellery'. S.A. Taneyev,. for example, is 
raore llkely to be remembered: now as a com- 

: poser than as the head For over riven ty years pf 
Nicholas IPs secretariat; can one conceive of 
the same b^ing true of anyone who headed the 
White House staff for twenty years? Yet the 
Russian monarch was supposed to be the sup- 
feme initiator and co-ordinator of government 

■ policy.-, :■ ‘ ' •: :..i ... 

■ Rugger (Whose sympathies lie with Russia’s 
liberals) seems a little unfair to the imperial 
bureaucracy and those who; fan it. Despised by 
the gentry ant} loathed by the intelligentsia in 
pre-Revolutiohary Russia, it: has also inevit- 
ably had a bad press from Anglo-American 

■ hlston abs for whom European bureaucratic 
centralism (at least in its ancien regime Variety) 
is an alien and disliked tradition: Moreover, 
historians (like Rogger) who read the usually 
ultra-critical diaries of high imperial officials 
are confirmed in their conviction that the gov- 

■ ‘ e T, en -iSv. , fe y. fools and black- 

. guards. AllthB should be taken with a pinch of ' ' 

i i i. ..I i* J i i ii*., ) !■ rV‘i j 


ambitions of its loaders (the Comintern^ 
ly mentioned); of the vast social chanliS 
it brought about; of the cultural S 
which it accomplished in education^? 
arts; of the unprecedented 
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arts; of the unprecedented power over I CHARLES TOWNSHEND 

mic resources and labour which it vested hi Political Violence In Ireland: Government and 

hands of (he government (War CqdmJI resistance since 1848 

rales in this book a bare couple of paramT 445pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £22.50. 

But the theme of power - its inexoralH 0198217536 

from the party of democracy to that of ■£ : 77 ' “ 

torship - is traced assiduously and Jh Mitfcal violence ' “ ,nter P reted b y Charles 
p u Ions respect for the documentary ^! ' Townshend, is a fluid concept. It includes ac- 
Although the author’s personal smmi£t ■ tions with political implications regardless of 
unmistakable and unconcealed the rZJ their motivation, and actions menacing vio- 
lins neither villains nor heroei whkfck l' fence as well as embodying it. Since “implica- 
meun achievement when writimz Hons" and “ menace ” are sub i ective notions - 
on which emotions have always™ IT ! this definition effectively extends to whatever 

Schapiro was a gentle person and a njmj i actions have been deemed by the 5tate 10 


tic. He loved Mozart, andTurgenev threa,en iUt supremacy. Where such actions fell 

country inns. Much of his SoSSg «l*le the purview of the criminal law as it 
with the “leather coats”, the notori^C ■*■*“ the Uw W “ * CC ° r ‘ 

vik bullies who during the RevolmioZl }\ became P ° S5,ble indM PT 

rized the country, but lie himself l JJg I sons w n ting"mtim.datory notices . conspinng 
, \ . . ,luSCTW ¥«i m "hovcott” unooDular landlords, “ffrabbers ’ 


an Inverness cape, as if to demonstrate fa, I 
although he wrote of revolutionaries, he ib| 
not one of them. Those of us who kneirlaK 
and his humanistic preferences were snipraj | 
that, late in life, he reverted once again ioi| 
history of Communism in Russia. p 
The study of the Russian Revolution tai|i 
relentless and depressing quality about it. Ut^'. 
less he believes that all the injustices and at £ 
fering which it has inflicted on tens of mdlke ^ 
of human beings somehow, in theend.Nmr 
into a force for the good, the historian 
studies it tends to be overcome by its tragi 
Schapiro, for one, saw no beneficial rid ; 
rising from the events of 1917. Lenin's r^ffne. r 
in his view, led directly to Stalin, nothtli^ 
sense that it made Stalin inevitable faith 
once a Stalin appeared he had all (he "am 1 
sary tools" at his disposal to institute a rripis 


sons wnting “intimidatory notices , conspinng 
to "boycott" unpopular landlords, “grabbers" 
or shopkeepers, or simply forming “assemb- 
lies” in public places. Political violence in Ire- 
land thus embraced not merely open insurrec- 
tion and terrorism, but also collective action by 
societies proclaiming an alternative law to that 
upheld by the state. Townshend’s dual preoc- 
cupation is with the nature of Irish challenges 
to government legitimacy, and of government 
responses to those perceived challenges. His 
book is an original and fascinating exploration 
of the continuing tussle between the state and 
its often reluctant citizens, with the emphasis 
. upon the tactics and expedients employed by 
the “forces of the crown". 

Townshend adopts a loosely chronological 
framework. He concentrates on the period 
from the Land War to the Treaty (1879-1922) 
and reflects only briefly on violence in the two 


sary tools at Ins disposal to institute a Irish states since partition. “Asa historian”, he 
permanent terror . Schapiro thus bore bssH > .has “endeavoured to maintain a form of narra- 
larship as a burden, as someone w ^ w '*if ; tive order, to allow the evidence to speak as 
ph rase which Matthew Arnold used In waifi; m uch as possible for itself, rather than drawing 
context, was forced to deni with aluattart ^tnt’or imposing explahatory structures". The 


which there is everything to be. endured 
thing to be done”. 


/till force of his argument will therefore be lost 
upon superficial readers hoping to plunder his- 


Hc sought relief from this mood ty.aM* A tory for evidence of British blundering in - typ- 


ing the field on which his reputation resiaW 
devoting himself to his beloved Tutf® 1 
whose biography he brought out in 
Pcrhnps his return to the history brftcW 
and the Revolution stemmed from a 
duty. But there is about 1917 an air of®!* 
choly resignation that was not evident o® 
earlier historical work. 


• 

salt. The vast size of the empire, the 
of the provincial administration and powl** 
tutional co-ordination in St Petersburg®* 
running the imperial government an era® 
ing and nerve-racking business, esjjefJL 
the fierce strains of this period df&nlr- 
modernization. Being human, g 
cinls released their feelings in ll*d r f)»jrj 
upon their colleagues; being Rus ' a Jj3s 
so with exuberance, and, as mernK 
Petersburg high society, with 
erinore, because the Russian tilling- 1 * ,, 
caied classes were essentially Eiiropean . 
1917, there was a strong tendency 
Europe and elsewhere to 
sons between Russia and Western w" 


hind. Even careful tedders may regret the abs- 
;! .fence of thematic treatment of such key stra-- 
fc tagems as hunger-strikes, boycotts, martial law 
L or internment. All these topics are analysed at 
various points in the text, however, with fre- 
jj : quent cross-reference to other times and 1 con 1 
:■ tots. The author modestly disclaims any “pre- 
3 twice . . , to interpretative originality", yet in 
ij' fert fie passes repeatedly beyond mere synth- 
j esis of previous scholarship (often threadbare 
| .0r tendentious in this field) to creative history. 

- . Ibis applies particularly to his pithy treatment 
°fthe War of Independence, or which many of 
? : the most plausible earlier interpretations were 
I > In any case his own, in The British Campaign in 
r Ireland 1919-1921 (1975).’ Throughout, 

It Townshend makes liberal and effective use of 
I;- primary sources such as official and political 
F oorrespondence, ahd he is virtually up to date 
*• 'fa his range of reference , with frequent citation 
r.of works published since 1980. • 

Townshend argues that Irish political vio- 
: lence was more often “functional" thaii the 
estate repression which both resulted from and 
^provoked It. "Unlike open insiinrectioii , en- ■ 
forccment terror was directly ' functional'', 
to reinforce “fundamental ideas 
r amounting to an Unwritten law" by providing 
^mechanisms both for punishing offenders 
^against that law and for defending thosd who 
& ? d hered to it. )By contrast, the state “was wide- 
Jvljf perceived there as a mere relation .of forces 


Europe. • *' '"igif !ri mecft anl8ms - both for r punishing offenders- 

Today, comparisons can be.drtNjgJJ; ^fegainst that law and for defending those who 
late imperial Russia ,and the '^ adhered to it. By contrast, the state “was wide- 

Third World which woujd put Ljt-: o P^seived there as a mere relation of forces 
a kinder light; the application bf i rraiher than ahigher juridlcaror ethical entity", 

icon political concepts to developing 1 j -j T ownshend[s iridlctment of the state’s; record js 
has not proved as easy as had. bcej. - T'chilliag; ;“British. government ■ in Ireland has 
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plaints of political vacillation and interference: 
he is perhaps too ready to accept this conve- 
nient rationalization of military failure at face 
value. Recent experience in Asia and Central 
America indicates that communally backed 
guerrilla movements are virtually impossible to 
extinguish by mere state coercion, however 
unremitting and savage. 

The state's sense of priorities in coping with 
civil unrest contributed further to British fail- 
ure in Ireland. With rare exceptions such as 
Beach in the 1880s, officials were all too in- 
clined to attribute unrest to political conspiracy 
rather than social grievance, and hence inter- 
pret it as a fundamental challenge to state au- 
thority. Their first priority was invariably to 
secure the “protection of life and property" 
before attempting far-reaching social or consti- 
tutional reform. By giving precedence to the 
restoration of “law and order" (or, more re- 
cently, to that of “an acceptable level of vio- 
lence"), successive governments have tended 
to subvert their subsequent essays in concilia- 
tion. In his last pages, Townshend draws a 
practical lesson from history by chastizing gov- 
ernments which decline to “talk to gunmen". 

In the past, much progressive legislation in 
Ireland stemmed from fear of continued or 
renewed resistance by physical force, and at 
several critical moments (such as 1882 and 
1921) British governments negotiated profit- 
ably with Irish gunmen. Townshend maintains 
that “there is no sound reason why political 
solutions cannot be reached in the midst of 
war: indeed some of the most realistic and 
durable arrangements may be arrived at under 
just such testing pressure." 

Townshend's analysis suggests that intermit- 
tent coercion using powers foreign to English 
law, and persistent communal resistance 
fostering an alternative Irish law, combined 
“to restrict the legitimacy of the British govern- 
ment of Ireland". This argument rests upon a 
widely held, yet still tendentious, model of 
communal resistance. The structure and func- 
tion of collective action in nineteenth-century 
Ireland is the subject of a vigorous and as yet 
inconclusive, debate, It is by no means clear as 
to wha t "unwritten law" was being defended by 
the “secret societies” and their overt :counter-< 
parts, or what “communities” accepted , that 
law. Many societies seem to have used the 
rhetoric of communal discipline and law pre- 
cisely in order to obscure their factional and 
competitive character. The legitimacy of.these 
resisting bodies may well have been no greater 
than that of the state, in the minds of those 
threatened by both. Even In populist organiza- 
tions such as the Land League, the United Irish. 
League and Sinn F6in, factional conflict 
repeatedly undermined the mask of solidarity 
which their leaders sought to present to the 
world. Moreover, the “unwritten law” which 
resisting bodies purported to uphold was usual- 
ly similar to the English law which they re- 
jected. Thus in 1881-2 most Land Leaguers 
accepted an imposed settlement giving the 
occupier an interest in hisholdlng but not abol- 
ishing the “landlord system”, so disregarding 
the more radical demands of their leaders. 
Again, the Republican courts of 1920 adminis- 
tered justice according to prevailing principles 
and relying essentially upon the existing law: 
the qiiartel concerned not the content of the 
law, but the identity of those enforcing it. It 
might plausibly be argued tfiat the state lacked 
‘‘legitimacy" not because its structures were 
foreign, to the Irish community, but because 
igo many Irishmen were excluded from control 
of those structures for fooiong. Townshend 
admits in passing fliat legislative reform of land 
tenure and local government tended to pro- 
mote “assimilation", but overall hisconcentra- . 
tion upon the structures of conflict rather than ; 
assimilation causes Wm to exaggerate the ex- 
tent of the alienation of people from state. 

This book explores the relatioriship between 
nationalism, and state iliegltimady without re- 
solving it. Townshend rightly stresses the. 
marked failure of successive governments to 
“maintain ( law and order" In Belfast: and to; 
suppress private Armies 'such as the 'Ulster 
Vp}vinteers bf l912^14. These Were organize- 
tiortfc formed by ‘'loyalists* proclalmirig the 
illegitimacy not pf the state but ofthe national-, 
1st cQllp?tiyjties WligTct'kiibypil it,. C^rly, ' 
i-p'clctflWee i dofiS 1 ■ not ' conform, to 1 


of law and concepts of legitimacy. Nor does 
this model encompass the continued flouting of 
state authority in the twenty-six counties after 
1921 . As Townshend points out, the new Irish 
state proved more ruthless and effective than 
its predecessor in averting armed challenges 
from the IRA and the Blueshirts. Yet private 
armies survived, an “acceptable level of vio- 
lence" persisted, and many citizens continued 
to reject state authority. Thus political vio- 
lence in Ireland was restricted neither to 
nationalist communities and “subcultures”, 
nor to British targets. Why so many Irishmen 
have been "agin" so many governments re- 
mains a puzzle. 

Townshend writes concisely, soberly and 
often elegantly. Some of his mots are borrowed 
for illustrative purposes, such as William 
O’Brien’s claim that “violence is the only way 
of securing a hearing for moderation”, or Har- 
court's remark that coercion was like caviare, 
“unpleasant at first to the palate, it becomes 
agreeable with use”. Others are pure Town- 
shend: We are shown MacCurtain and Mac- 
Swiney sitting “through Easter week glumly, 
developing a guilt copiplex which MacSwiney 
was later to expiate in the grimmest way”. 
Occasionally the author is didactic to the point 
of condescension towards his less gifted histor- 
ical subjects. He observes that “striking an 
attitude is morally simpler than hammering out 
a compromise”, and deprecates “the power of 
slogans, as always a substitute for intellectual 
effort and political maturity". He is inclined to 


hedge skilfully on controversial but peripheral 
issues: Parnell was “ground between the mill- 
stones of English non-conformity and Irish 
Catholicism”; Dillon in 1898 saw the agrarian 
movement as "a tiresome distraction" yet 
urged parish organization against “land-grab- 
bers" under local “captains"; and terrorism 
was “denounced by the most authentic Fe- 
nians”. There are a few slips, such as Lord 
“Middleton" for Mid le ton, “the rather out- 
landish title Civil Guard" for Civic Guard, the 
assertion that Griffith was "a monarchist by 
political nature" rather than for tactical 
reasons, and the claim that by March 1914, the 
Irish Volunteers numbered 100,000 rather 
than 20,000. 

In general, though, Townshend handles a 
great range of primary and secondary sources 
with outstanding coolness, judiciousness and. 
flair. Students of Ireland, both past and pre- 
sent, will benefit from his penetrating analysis 
of Anglo-Irish violence, his pithy illustrations 
and also the slightly unfashionable perspective 
of his enquiry. Seemingly more amorphous as a 
topic than “nationalism" or “coercion and con- 
ciliation”, “political violence" is here shown to 
provide a flexible and robust framework for 
the recent history of Ireland. Townshend’s 
study also invites, without spelling them out, 
significant comparisons between Irish and 
other experiences of communal resistance 
against state authority. It deserves to join that 
short shelf of books centred upon Ireland 
which belong also to world history. 


A mole among Fenians 


Leon O Broin 

J. A. COLE 

Prince of Spies: Henri le Caron 
221pp. Faber. £8.95. 

0571 132332 

J.A. Cole has put together from a variety of 
sources a good account of how Thomas Billis 
Beach, a draper’s assistant from Colchester, 
became what John Devoy, “the greatest of the 
Fenians", called thePrince of Spies. Beach had . 
worked for a short while in Paris among the . 
American colohjf and, when the -Civil War 
broke out in i861, he was caught up in the 
excitement, went to New York And joined the 
Northern Army as Henri tr. Caron. In his 
letters home he revealed an interest in what the . 
American Fenians, having' messed up one 
attack on Canada, were doing in preparation 
for another. His father passed the letters to his 
local MP, who showed them to somebody in 
Whitehall, with the result that Beach, or Le 
Caron, received an offer to become a govern- 
ment agent whose task it would be to penetrate 
the Fenian organization- 

The offer was promptly accepted! There was 
a monetary consideration, of course, but 
Beach declared that his adventurous nature 
prompted him to Sympathy with the idea, while 
his British instincts made him a willing worker 
from a sense of right. He had left the American 
army with the rank of major, was on the way to 
acquiring a licence to practise medicine, had a 
; French pseudonym, ahd made himself to look 
French, though his knowledge of the language 
was far frOm profound. One way or another he 
had no difficulty ingratiating himself with John 
O’Neill, the naWe FehJan general, and was 
; with him when he made d softie into Canadian 
territory. This ended in cbmiCnl futility. Lon- 
1 don had put Le Caron in touch with the Chief 
Commissioner of the Police in . Ottawa, and 
that was that, " 

; In th? years that followed Le Caron kept 
' Robert. Andersbn, the; British' Home Office’s 
watchdog on Fenian affairs, apprised of every- 
thing he saw Happen! rig Feniori-wise in the 
States, thd Internal feuds, the espousal of dynfl- 
j rhlting, the personalities and such connexion as ' 
! they had with, for Instance, the Invindbles, 
who perpetrated the Phoenik Park murders. 
His reports were valued, and formed the basis 
. of at least on^ paper to the Cablne t in 1885 . In ' 
; this it Was said that the Irish Parliariientaiy 
1 Party under 1 Pirnqll,' thpufch admittedly worfc- 
; ihg to aihieve : the independence of Ireland by; 

L • r MAiifihnlltr ait i rArd tit A V 


essentially parties of force, at their backs. 
What Le Caron personally knew of Parnell and 
of the authors of the New Departure emerged 
sensationally at the Timer Commission in 
February 1889 whe n , throwing off the mask, he 
appeared In the witness box to support the case 
The Times had made in articles on Parnellism 
and Crime which incorporated letters, later 
proved to be forgeries, in one of which, pre- 
dating the Park Murders, Parnell was exposed 
as an advocate of violence. That Le Caron 
should become a witness was what he had him- 
self proposed, believing egotistically that the . 
story-he had to. tell would be of prime national 
importance. • : ' ' 1 , - 

Discussing whether there was government 
collusion in this or not, T. W./ Moody, in The 
Times versus ParheUarid Co., 1887-1890 - an 
essay Cole appears to have misseil - claims 
that, even if Anderson’s political superiors 
were not directly implicated. Anderson was. 
He had written some of the offending articles, 
basing himself largely on information from Le 
Cafon, and had handed back to Le Caron the 
reports lie had written in America over the 
years, in order that, in consultation with Caul- 
field Houston, the secretary of the Irish Loyai 
and Patriotic Union, a selection might be made 
to suit their common purpose. Anderson had 
hesitated Initially about letting Le Caron give 
evidence, but changed his mind and negotiated 
with The Times to have him paid a lumpsum or 
a life annuity for himself and his wife. : 

The importance of Ljp Caron’s testimony to 
the Commission' turned 7 on; hN account of an 
interview he had had with Parnell in the House- 
of Commons. Parnell, he said, had given him a 
message for John Devoy inviting him to a 
meeting in Paris - he could not dare come to 
London - and had added for the benefit !of the 
leaders of other Fenian' factions that no mis- . 
understanding should arise between them as 
they were all working for a common purpose, 
the Independence of Ireland. Then h{; deli- 
vered what Le Caron described as a veritable 
bombshell. "Doctor",.' he allegedly said,' “I 
have long ceased to believe that anything but 
the forte of arms will 'ever bring abbjut the 
independdnbe of Ireland";' arid, going on, he 
considered the practical aspects of revolution 
■ and the resources required to achieve' it. In its; 
; report the Commission accepted Le Caron’s 
account of the message Parnell gave him fot 
Devoy;-bUt noted that Pantell had denied ever 
saying that Irish Independence could only be 
won by the use of foree- “ft is, however, not 
impossible", the Commission concluded, “that 
ln‘ conversation With the supposed revolution- 
ist, Parnell may have expressed himself so 
• as iti jekve lh& Impresslpn thdt He agreed With 7 
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Last rites of an empire 


, • i , 
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S. S. Prawer 

FR ITZ VON HERZM A NO VSK Y-OR I. ANDO 
Sttmtliche Wcrkc In zehn Bfinden 
Volume One. Der Gaulschreck im Rosennetz. 
224pp. 370170350 7. DM42. 

Volume Two. Rout am Fliegenden Hollander. 
348pp. 3 701703647. DM55. 

Edited by Susanna Kirschl-Goldberg 
Salzburgand Vienna: Residenz. 

For connoisseurs of imaginary gardens with 
real toads in them. Fritz von Herzmanovsky- 
Orlando is the man. The imaginary gardens of 
his “Austrian Trilogy" - the first two volumes 
of which have now at last become available in 
authentic texts - are themselves formed of ele- 
ments belonging to the reality Herzmanovsky 
knew: the old Austro-Hungarian empire, 
with its national mix indicated by (his author's 
very name, its class-divisions, its bureaucratic 
hierarchies, its architectural and landscape 
beauties, and its absurd as well as its glorious 
survivals from the past. All these elements are 
recognizable in the imaginary gardens of Hen- 
rnanovsky's fiction, and are given authentic 
names and locations: but they are made 


strange, verfrenulet, by a luxuriant fantasy akin 
to that of Scheerbnrt nnd Kubin in the author’s 
own time (he lived from 1877 to 1954), nnd that 
of E.T. A. Hoffmann in the German Romantic 
period from which he drew so much of the 
inspiration. As for the real toads: they are the 
genuinely felt and powerfully conveyed emo- 
tionsof lust, cupidity, hntred, grief and despair 
that afflict the creatures of Herzmanosky *s im- 
agination -grotesques that sometimes hear the 
names of his acquaintances, or are portraits of 
actual individuals who could be recognized by 
those in the know. The toads are there, too, in 
that sense of doom, that feeling of an era com- 
ing to an end, which links Herzmanovsky's 
work to the work of the infinitely greater Musil 
and to that of Karl Kraus. Austria and the 
Austro-Hungarian empire are shown by ail 
three of these writers as a place where the ways 
in which our world might come to an end could 
be experimentally explored - Versuchstation 
ftlr Weltuntergdge. 

Of these two novels the first, Der Gaul- 
schreck im Rasennetz (“the terrifier of horses 
caught up in a net of roses") , is reasonably 
well-known, especially since its appearance 
as a paperback in 1963. It was in fact the only 
book- length work by Herzmanovsky to be 
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Encounters with elsewhere 


! i J. J. White 
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ks.-J. . j I HANS CHRISTOPH BUCH 

[v | Die Hochzelt von Port-au-Prince 

i • ' 316pp. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. DM 32. 

• 3518045768 

• ** 

•if £*1 ■ j » STENNADOLNY ■ 

' *' ' ’ ' j j Die Entdeckuhg der Langsamkelt 

B h ! 360pp. Munich: Piper. DM 34. 

3492028284 

I ■ ftovehls more compldx than Step Nadolny’s. 

:Sid ;; a j “The Wedding in Port-au-Prince'’ recalls 

$sS,V | 5 deist’s “The Betrothal in Santo Domingo"; 

j I indeed. the prologue pictures Kleis [ chained to 

'ii'i-i : ; I 1 his desk and condemned to repeat forever that 
!!# S I ' fork's first sentence, “at Port-au-Prince in the 

French sector of the island of Santo Domingo 
S'T- ^ (here lived at the beginning of this -century. 

I llf" ; l •'■ T, .^hen the blacks were murdering the 

' i ; whites.... 1 !. Buch compares his ^ novel to a 

. ' prison, the prisonhouse of history, arid in-. 

■I; ! j scribed over its portal, we are told,' are the 

if • j • - words .‘OTiose .who, have. not' understood the 

t|E 'J . - . j*. past are condemned to repeat it",' • 

Ef I ' - i ! * 5 ' h°t Kieist's Santp Domingo, .where 

1 theblacksaremurderingthewhltes.IHsNapo- 

I u Icon's, to which General Leclerc is sent to put ■ 

J down the WRcks and reintroduce slavery; it is 
!$'. the Kaiser's, to which heavy-handed gunboat 
J diplomacy can be applied; .and. it is (wen4 e th~ ' 

: 3 ; century. Haiti which, is = far too complicated :a 
4 mixture of factors to be equated. with the terror 

. of Papa and Baby Doc. 

The betrothal In Kleist’s novella was -short- 
U - . . lived, a focalpojqt of tragic misunderstandings 

Jf . ip a violent .world. Much of Buch’s stoty is 
| . more clear-cut: it , chronicles- the ioiits|de ex- 
1 • ■ : plottat ion an und e rde veto pe d cou ntry , : Haiti 

; j . ' . /Isnovidealizedhere, it!is.a land of uninhabit- - 
' J' able swamps and yoodbo, hostile to European* • 

|. : and symbolized by a mythical cgyminrwhlcb 

J haunts the book. . But U ls ueated wlth. respect. 

? • as .an -unknown element. /•' v .-. ■. 

3‘ ... In a. middle section, Buch documents the 

diplomatic sjtorm-in-a-teacup whlcji led to Ger- 
many’s sending a gunboat to the Republic in 
: j 1897, TTiis overlopg epistolary centrepiece. is 

/I o ; flanked by. a vivid acepurtt of the: Napoleonic. ; 
a. ’ expeditionary force's activities and a Series of". 

stories,- .part fact, part fantasy ^.concerning ! 
j ,T 1 Buch's relatives in Haiti, Although the Repub- 
'll jiff jl • ! He patently stands for an pntlre exploited Third ■ 
il 'I World, an effective mixture of history and 
11 .j/!-.- biography, politics; and fantasy stops the novel 
j fi W : ■■■ being mere anti-colonial pamphleteering., His-. 

tory may remain largely a matter of tragic re-. 

• i 1 petitions, but the story of the Europeans* Cn- 

m * counters with Port-au-Prince is also a love 

I fi ’•! ■* story, one Which intheiaulhor’scase $till edn- 

UM — ■ 1 tinues. 

IS Sten Nadolny's seemingly more convention- 




al novel is a fictionalized biography of the Arc- 
tic explorer Sir John Franklin (1786—1847). 
Nowadays Franklin is as much remembered for 
the mysterious circumstances surrounding his 
disastrous final voyage as for his discovery of 
the Northwest Passage, but Nadplny covers the 
full span of the explorer’s life, not just the 
major expeditions. Franklin's childhood in 
Spilsby, his years on men-of-war, his Arctic 
voyages and governorship of Tasmania may 
seem strange subjects for a contemporary 
Qeiman waiter., But then, all, is not what it 
seems, be In this biographical novel. For all 
.the period Colour and hisiorical teconstruc' 
tioq, this is a work of fiction and our interest 
lies in the psychology of an invented character, 
not the deeds of a historical one. Although the 
staple ingredients of an adventure story are 
present - naval battles, perilous voyages, en- 
counters with hostile natives, the great quest 
for the Passage - they are merely used ,as a 
scaffolding for the novel’s more idiosyncratic 
subject,. > 

The title’s reference to “the discovery of 
slbwnqss” is already an Indication that Franklin 
is ndt being seen, as the .archetypal man of 
action. We first encounter hjm as a lethargic, 
seemingly obtuse ten-yenr-old, top phlegmatic 
to be provoked by. local bullies, too gauche to 
adapt to life’s hurly-burly. For a while he seeiris 
destined, to be a misfit but his. slowness even- 
tually proves his strength. He is the tortoise 
that wins, the legendary race with Achilles, His 
slowness is sureness, he, never forgets what he 
learns. Exploration, the sea, the ice-packed 
regions of th’e Arctlc are the natural context for 
his personality. • 

Ftanklin .ls the embodied contrast to the 
frenetio agitation of (he modern worfd - In 
battle; in city-jifejn everyday exchanges. But 
the. real' discovery of sIowriess’S virtues is not 
Franklin’s but the reader’s (Franklin has al- 
wfiys experienced reality in slow*mddon). One : 
of the. njajn strengths of Nadojriy^ ndvel is the 
waythe rhythm? Qf Kls pro?^ change the pace of, 
our; awareness/. Ip fact, Nadplny is. at hia best 
when evoking pranklln’s early yeeri.his hand- 
hpg- of, hoj^al people he; cannot understand; 
and finding his way through to his true , vpca- . 
tion; arid at hi? most perhmcto r y when desdrib- ' 
ing the .«c|pal yoy^geis of disdpyery; ... 

■ Thc aiscdyery of slowness is the slowness of 
discovery. iNqar tne fend; of his life, We .''are 
shown (hat. the herQ’R “st.ruggl6 against the un- 
necessafyiaccelef at ion: d f life, his gentle, gra- 
dbal; discovery. ;bf the world and . of people” 
could have led him almost anywhere- into art 
education, even administration. It is really a 
metaphor for tolerarice ■ and individualism; 1 
Nadolny’s main achievement is to have plaus- 
ibly, encapsulated these “unmodern" values in : 
the life of a historical figure and to have 
evolved them almost imperceptibly, to the 

point' Where- they nb lftnget sefeW feccfehm©? m 

other words, presenting them In the spirit of 
this fictive John Franklin. 


published in the author's own life-time; and it 
soon attracted n circle of admirers that has 
been growing ever since. What they admire, 
justifiably, is not only the Viennese local col- 
our, the vividly evoked Hoffmanncsquc nnd 
Kubinesque grotesques, the many gradations 
of Viennese speech faithfully caught and re- 
produced and the exuberantly ridiculous cen- 
tral fable, but also the elegant illustrations with 
which its gifted author embellished his text. 

The novel is set in the reign of the Emperor 
Franz II (1768-1835). Its characters include a 
retired court-dwarf nnd his family; n retired 
lady-in-waiting who has inherited from her late 
mistress, the Empress Maria Theresa, a coin- 
mode that plays patriotic tunes and becomes a 
cult-object; a collector of curiosa nnd erotica 
whose always disastrous advice sets the main 
plot in motion; and a large cast of civil servants 
performing ridiculous nnd unnecessary jobs 
whose activities and offices will seem im- 
mediately familiar to all renders of Kafka. At 
the centre of the story is one such official: 
Jaromir Edler von Eynhuf, whose ambition it 
is to present his Emperor with a tableau made 
up of the milk-teeth of celebrated Austrian 
beauties, tastefully arranged to form the 
numeral which indicates the number of years 
the Emperor has occupied his throne. 

In pursuit of the last of these milk-teeth 
Eynhuf attends a masked ball dressed up as a 
butterfly with enormous wings, and after a 
series of misadventures occasioned by this 
awkward get-up he asks the beautiful singer 
Hdliteufel - one of many speaking names in 
Herzmanovsky’s books - to let him have one of 
her milk-teeth that she might just happen to 
have preserved. He is rebuffed, and put to 
flight: and it is this flight through the streets of 
Vienna, in the course of which cab-horses and 
dray-horses stampede in terror, which earns 
him the sobriquet that gives the novel its title. 
The “terrifier of horses” is Eynhuf, the “net of 
roses" is that of the singer HflUteufel, with 
whom Eynhuf fails hopelessly and unrequited- 
ly in love. Pursuit of this love, coupled with tho > 

‘ continued ' quest for the last milk-tooth he 
needs for his Emperor, lead Eynhuf into more 
and more desperate and elaborately plotted 
enterprises, partly orchestrated by the collec- 
tor and libertine Grosskopf, until he is at last 
discovered by the police in such sordid and 
apparently compromising circumstances that 
his public disgrace seems inevitable. The novel 
ends with Eynhufs bizarre suicide: he loads a 
gun with the milk-teeth he had intended for his 
Emperor’s jubilee, and shoots himself. 

When Herananovsky, found a publisher for 
his manuscript in the late 1920s he was per- 
suaded by that publisher to delete some of its 
more scabrous passages - to cut out, for Inst- 
ance, a long and elaborate rhapsody on pigeon 
droppings - and to tone down his caricatures of 
those who were still considered untouchable 
Respektspersonen . A shtlric portrait of a priest , 
for instance, had to go. Such passages have 
now been restored* and accretions arid altera- 
tions Introduced by the editor of an earlier, 
philologically less, scrupulous, “collected edi- 
tion” of Herzmartqvsky’s work have beeri re- 
moved 'or undone. A new apperidix adds pas- 
sages the author at one time or another consf- 
d^ted including in his novel, together with in- 
formative notes and a glossary indispensable 
to all whose knowledge of Austrian djalects ‘ 
arid condttfbris is less extensive than Herz- 
n1anovsky’s.;- Abdye '' aU: Herzmanovsky’s 
drawings tor his Gaulschredk, Sadly Absent . 
from the: DeutScher Taschenbuch ' Verl'aa’s 

Danerhuhlr hau« k... >.i— il. i . 
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with ulpstratioh? which either author or prib- 
USher excluded from the 1928pditi P n.Thetext 
,etQ WffldW* Jnteh- 

■ £ 0ns « , ® of original .publication, .and 

pves many clues tb revisions he : would have 
made bpd he lived to see another edition; ft is 
as closetp a definitive tbxt aswe afe likelyto 

■ Volume Of the "Austrian Trilo- 

gy* WW (mi Fliegenden Hollander, ^as not 
S£ e h ar J d ih T t his form or (iqdeed) under this 
title before. Herzmanovsky never found a pub-. 
hsher willing to issue It, and never prepated a" 
final version- for the press. About half of the 
mhtenal. now made avkilabl^ Vf^.’ KdweVef, 
included In the final volume of the earlier “col- 
^Hfloned- It bore the 


title Sioglio Romo, oder Bordfejinn,^ 
den Hollander, and the fragment 0 f^ 
nmnovsky’s text which was thus preseLT; 
been reworked, quite extensively hv2 
Torberg, who claimed to be render^ 
Herzmanovsky n service any good S 
editor would have performed forK 
lifetime. All such alterations have ooJfe 
appeared: missing portions have beenBu 
and we are at last able to read what lfe, 
manovsky actually wrote, even if he dSn 
fully lick il into shape. 

The result was well worth waiting focis 
new, authentic guise this second volm*^ 
trilogy proves a worthy companion f M l 
ever-fascinating Gaulschreck. The 
the title is an assembly or ball which |L 
together most of the grotesque charectt3 
people the book on board the Flying D*t 
man’s phantom ship, conjured up foriher*. 
pose by one of their number, a HofflnanitM, 
Sonderling with occult and hypnotic 
This assembly ends with a ''rout" of a«C 
kind, a defeat that leaves the characimam 
gling in the water as the Dutchman dsi^ 
at the end of the midnight hour. The watmi 
which they flounder surround Scoglio Pc* 
an island reminiscent at once of Henry Jaml 
Great Good Place and of Genet's Balccnj-i 
place where all amenities are provided a 
where men and women can live out ihrirfs- 
tasies. The grotesques whom Herztmcrt 
assembles there supplement their obsess 
and eccentricities with so much greed, 
bery, vulgarity and stupidity, however, fi 
laughter more than once dies in one's ita 
and the adage about man’s vileness In thenk 
of beautiful nature springs unbidden lout 
In the end the whole assembly is annihilated!; 
a bombardment from the British navylppe 
suit of revenge against the countrymen dia 
Flying Dutchman whose ship provide h 
locale for the novel’s most symbolic bail 
as well as the rationale for its title. 

No plot-outline can even begin to cbity; 
. flavour of this book, with its superb ew* 
of landscape and season, its exuberant 
tures of human appearance and beluvix* 
collector’s fascination with curious obj** 1 
all kinds, its multitudinous alliulonsto** 
men and events in the Austria of Jkmj* 
sky’s time, Us glorious parodies 6f diakds* 
modes of speech, its fantastic speaking** 
and hugely elaborate titles, Its curious 
of urbane irony nnd occultist credulity- If 
is nothing quite like it In German or Acs* 
literature; but for a full assessment of 
ennee and importauco.wo wlllhav'cloww* 
the Inst part of the “Austrian 
ns Volume HI of this edition (sched.oW i ; 
1989). It enn already be said, howev^, 
Gaulschreck and Rout .make 
one of the most original voices of 
literature; ho joins and complements 
Musil. and Kraus, as well ns AJfrwA, 
whose novel The Other.SIde 
like a more sombre and uridaiiny .yWf. 
Rout am Fliegenden Hoildnder. . 

Kubin and Herzm anovslty 

another, and their (^rrespondence tiu 

published as volume 7 of tb|s edlHOPJ^ 
Herzmanovsky’s side of this correspv^^ 
has been anything but, an unall 
He emerges as a believer in 
(along the lines of Laoz von Uebe^g 
than Alfred Rosenberg and 
of Slavs and Jews; a snobbish 
and a rabid hater oftbe Britbh.PW^.^ 
the feeling that the private 
in many respects a nasty 
one’s reading of the iioyels? 
suspecting implied au|hprii|l. 

Hurigarian or antl-iewish dr 

ments in his fiction, eyed 

also directed a^tdnst ri^ on ?!ly jErf 1 

gious groups towards 1 

letters display less afuijfiuSi 

more disturbed by t|ie;lavat 0 ri^» ^ 

ture of some of Herm^oyip,^ 

teristic grotesqueries; thougn ^?^, ^j^ 

tike the enumeration and 

toilets ("Jux-cloBets 1 ’) in 


terms wun mis 
there can be little doribt 

giving us a full and authfenti*? 
deserve our respect'. -. ' 
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Ancient, ordinary and impossible 


Michael Hofmann 

RENATA ADLER 

pilch Dark 

J44pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

0241 11J13X 

Pitch Dark is at once a novel and not a novel; it 
is free to tell stories and not to tell stories; open 
to the world, and yet frequently (and not at all 
tiresomely) self-descriptive; it hqs obviously 
been cleverly worked over, and yet its greatest 
achievement is the discovery of its author’s 
greatest freedom , the discovery of a seemingly 
natural, un-regulated way of writing. 

The book is divided into three parts: 
“Orcas Island”, “Pitch Dark" and "Home" — 
although, characteristically, the operation of 
these divisions in separating the material is far 
from perfect. The story seems to be that the 
narrator, disappointed by a long liaison (dis- 
appointed, for instance, at never having been 
taken to New Orleans), leaves her married 
lover, going first to the West of Ireland and 
then to Orcas Island, off the coast of Washing- 
ton State. She writes about these visits, about 
memories of her earlier life and about the 
break-up (“You are, you know, you were the 
nearest thing to a real story to happen in my 
life”), and finally offers the man what she has 
written. There is a hint of reconciliation at the 
end: “There we were. Then, you said in that 
voice, It’s a love letter in a way. I said, What 
else is it. So here we are." 

This story, though, is perhaps the least im- 
portant aspect of the book — apart from the 
way that Adler has managed to load the whole 
of it onto a couple of tenses, casually, blatant- 


ly, tremulously. Instead, “story” becomes a 
kind of creative obsession. Pitch Dark 
starts boldly and well (“We were running 
flat out. The opening was dazzling. The middle 
was dazzling. The ending was dazzling."), but 
it is also full of false starts, hesitations, and new 
beginnings, often the same beginnings over 
again. To Adler, stories are something ancient 
and ordinary, but something that it is almost 
impossible for her to achieve: “Is it always the 
same story, then? Somebody loves and some- 
body doesn't, or loves someone else. Or some- 
one is a good soul and someone a villain.” 

This is a display of unbelief, but most of the 
time Adler's doubts are directed against her- 
self. The same crucial sentence occurs several 
times, sinuous but rigid: “Did I throw the most 
important thing perhaps, by accident, away?" 
Or she exhibits the strings behind her own 
writing: 

These are the categories: arbitrary, necessary, 
futile.' Intimate, public. These are tne characters, 
these are the events. Over here are the strategies and 
theories. Cadences. 

A whole paragraph is given over to her use of 
the comma. 

These nervous shiftings of position accom- 
pany the reader as he reads. So do exemplars of 
women as storytellers, delayers and protagon- 
ists: Scheherezade, Penelope, Medea, Emily 
Dickinson saying “Tell it true but tell it slant.” 
This is exactly what Adler does, and with a 
constant dialectical animation that resists 
quotation. In her writing limitless curiosity is 
combined with a refusal to satisfy the curiosity 
of the reader in any remotely systematic way. 
The effect is beguiling and surprising. 

The same lack of an accountable system 
characterizes Adler's interest In the outside 


Prodigious horrors 


: Peter Kemp 

VICTORS ACE 
tiding Lines ' 

: . 166pp. Chatto and WindusfThe Hogarth Press. 

' . £8.95 (paperback, £3.95). . t i, :. ’• ; , ’ 

\ 0701 1 281 1 9 j- • V 

■ The six stories making up Victor Sage’s collec- 
i lion Dividing Lines contain an unusually high 
i. proportion of liny freaks, monstrous infants 
‘ . and misshapen midgets* At. the centre of the 
opening story, for instance, there’s a deformed 
S and diminutive librarian - “about the size, I 
t imagined, of Toulouse-Lautrec” - who claims 
I' to be the' supposedly “cretinous dwarf' men- 
tioned by Ernest Jones as having saved Frfeud’s 
jr : life after an accident in a clinic. The protagon- 
\\ M of the next piece, “Destroying Angel", is a 
( murderously disturbed child. First seen bran- 
pi disfpng a blood-stained carving knife (she’s 
\ . been dissecting the cat) , and endowed With 
: such Gothic appurtenances as a "velvet toad" 
*eyes like blobs of frogspawji’Y she un- 
i: - ; accountably fails to arouse the apprehension 
^ you’d expect In those who encounter Her. In 
I i : . particular, her mother’s boyfriend takes cre- 
l.i to incredibly lengths. Though luridly 

iv persecuted by the baleful brat --she smears him 
^ blood, breaks eggs into his underpants, 

lewdly sabotages his attempts to make love 
to her toother - he tries to piacate'ber with the 

v Ill-advised gift of a bpok on fungi. In one of the 
J- rather strained concluding twists these Stories 
• faybur, he’s left contorted with deadly stomach 

pains! : 

I "; "Lfttie Goethe’’, the ; here-narrator of the 

ttwi story, represents a returri to the motif of 
, toe undersized notability., 'biagnosed srion'ejf- 
, tor.birth as unlikely tp grow beyond “some- 
tolng in between a large infant anti aq underde- 
boy", he passes, his lengthy ltie pVe- 
B - tonding'tp be h baby and °^9 n 

I' * stfirig. of adobtlve parents'who take’hlm for 
Pi : a h,*nfaht prodigy. ■ ' . '<■ 

fin,!.. • u.L 


world: for her book — like, say, Robert it 
Lowell’s Notebook — is in part a selective o 
annotation of the last twenty years in America, ti 
“Intimate, public", gossip and reading, “These tl 
are the characters, these arc the events.” The 
freeing of Colonel Dozier from the Red Bri- b 
gades finds a place in it. So do “Leary and d 
Alpert, two young instructors in psychology." k 
And so does Lady Bird Johnson: “Strange tl 
horses my husband is running with. Lady Bird ti 
said, at the convention , when her husband was d 
being offered the nomination for the Vice Pres- a 

idency. Strange horses my husband is running s 
with." On one level, Pitch Dark works as a 
comedy of the professions: civil servants, 
academics, lawyers, doctors, politicians, jour- 
nalists, all are the butt of ridiculous stories and 
sharp strictures from Adler: 

At the time, we had a Secretary of State who was 
always saying hogwosh. Hogwash, he would say 
when it was rumored that there were tensions be- 
tween his own sralT and another. Hogwash, that 
there was an Arabist tilt in the foreign service. Hog- 
wash. that we would send military equipment to 
defend some vital interest somewhere in the world. 

These sorry tales appear beside other, com- 
parable episodes from the storyteller's own 
life, from her acquaintances' and from stran- 
gers’ lives, all in the same mesmerising, charm- 

Extraterritorial 


ing flotsam technique, a technique explained 
only at the last. when, after many such ques- 
tions and denials, we read. “Whose voice is 
this? Not mine. Not mine. Res ipsa loquitur." 

The quality, the thing (hat speaks in the 
book must he the Pitch Dark of the title: a 
darkness compounded of feur, error and un- 
knowing. Almost all the incidents recounted in 
the book are minor calamities, man-made or 
natural. Through them. Adler's protagonist 
discovers what it is to lose her trust in people 
and institutions. Some pages are devoted — 
shades of Lowell again — to the appearance in 
her room of a raccoon, who gradually loses his 
fear of her. and finally spends ail his time on 
her stove. However, the cause for his be- 
haviour is an unexpected one: “because he 
was. after all, a wild thing, growing ever more 
docile, we arrived at our misunderstanding. I 
thought he was growing to trust me, when in 
fact he was dying.” Renata Adler goes on to 
amplify this into something even more bleak: 
“So are we all, of course. But we do not nor- 
mally mistake progressions of weakness, the 
loss of the simple capacity to escape, for the 
onset of love.” The decorous exposition here, 
and the ironic ” onset of love”, are all typical of 
this short but considerable book: sharp, dis- 
trustful nnd exhilarating. 


Pi tK ^^.toroughdut life by the recurrence of 
gi : r P.qiyHpqd ;;htekriam.e , ^frkgjgy*;. He ' only 

|? and 'the it jnv> 

taking to tratisyestism. JEVed more . 
Il '5- situqted as g re$ult pf ctiildhriod 
| tji^ntralfltoire lri l “Nada.’,ihove^ 

I female after bfeitig bbjrn 
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story, includes an elaborate sequence in which 
a couple regress from adulthood to babyish- 
ness. .. 

Dividing Lines's enthusiasm for bundling 
together the grown-up and the toddler-like ex- 
tends beyond its choice of protagonists. Often 
rather academic-sounding - the prose is stud- 
ded with bdokish allusions, and terms like 
“epithelial” or “bllobate”- the stories are also 
marked by a, childish fascination with the ex- 
cremental. There’s much dabbling in nursery- 
like scatology. The dirty talk - “Yuck ; . . il 
smells of bum in herel”, “Did you just let off?” 
and so on - with which the noxious nymphet of 
“Destroying Angel” attempts to soil things, 
represents one kind of indulgence in this. But 
it’s in “Crusoe” that the penchant is. most 
copiously released. Besides an absorbed 
documentary of the lavatorial mishaps afflict- 
ing one of the couple who revert to infancy - 
“Arthur has shat himself in school”, and so on 
- ^here’s a lengthy section devoted to a cloacai 
extravaganza. As a means of fuelling the 
plethora of labour-saving devices he feels he 
needs on his island, Crusoe hits on a scheme for 
converting dung to energy. Initially supplied 
by pigs, the necessary droppings can’t, it turns 
out, be produced in sufficient bulk to operate 
all the household appliances he relies pn. A$ a 
result, he finds he has to start providing the raw 
material himself. Gleefully, Sage pores oyer 
the consequences: “I- had to spend all day on ' 
the seat. . , .1 tpok care to eat soft things in 
order to keep . Up a perpetual state of di- 
arrhoea. ... I stuck a separate feedpipe Into 
my anus, in the hope of catching any stray 
clouds of gas tha( might be given off.” Thanks 
to such strenuous strainings, the islaiid is re- 
duced to a “gigantic dung heap”, ' . ■ 

This faecal faritasia is intended, It appeals, 
as a warrting thai greedy mnterialisfn is the 
enemy- or, pdrhaps,. enema ~ of real progress. 
Basically, though; it seems to stem from Sage’s 
Insatiable appetite for oVer-ripel; crudities - 
something also apparent In his stories’ relish 
for scabrous senialionalism: ^Bacit, backseek- 
>ihg to get up the anus of my father. ;- . . Get-: 
ting at my mother’s red trutii by unzipping her 
labia.” The book's fundamental . callowness 

seenis somehow dpitomizpd by the image it , 

falls back on to cpnyey GruSoe’s sense of relief 
and achievement; when] at last* he demolishes 
.his surreal sewage plant ^ a "sutge.of plea- 
suie . •; .1 can.liken ln lts Integrity jpnly to a 
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Anthony Fothergill 

JOSEPH ROTH 

The Emperor’s Tomb 

Translated by John Hoare 

157pp. Chatto and Windus/The Hogarth Press. 

£7.95 (paperback, £3.95). 

0701128267 

History erupts into the life of Franz Ferdinand 
Trotta, the hero-narrator of The Emperor's 
Tomb, in its closing, most moving pages, on 
the day of the Austrian Anschluss. An SA man 
marches into the caffe, the last “home” Trotta 
frequents with his cronies, to announce "a 
new, German people's government”. This 
comes as something of a surprise to Trotta (not 
to mention the rea der ) for he is largely 
cushioned from and unconcerned with political 
events: he first mistakes the Nazi fora layatqry 
attendant. Satire it is mennt to be, but It Is 
satire that backfires, confirming Trotta as 
“obsolete . .. . extraterritorial among the liv- 
ing”. His own response is bewildering. . 

1 [belonged] to a palpably vanished world . . ."In 
which il seemed plain that a people exists to be ruled 
and that therefore, if it wishes to continue being a 
people it cannot rule Itself . . . [the announcement 
was] as If a beloved woman were to say that she had 
not the smallest need of me, coulp well steep alone 
but bad to sleep with me foronb reaion only: that she 
wanted a child. 

The tone of self-evidertce, the odd “logic” and 
“simile” reveal more than Trotta (and one sus- 
pects Roth) knew, and can stand as ah example 
of how mUch truth the novel leaves unstated 
but how much it unwittingly reveals.' Trotta, 
deserted by friends - even the caffe owner tells 
him to lock up when he leaves - withdraws to 
his Final refuge, “my Emperor Franz Joseph’s 
tomb” In.the Kdpuzinergruft. As he asks, with 
a qu&tioh that echoes back throb#! the hovel: 
“Where was I to go now, I, .a Trotta?” , for 
“Trotta” we may read “Roth”. 

Written in 1938, almost , as It were, from the 
tomb, this novel, how appearing for the first 
time in English, bears comparison with Roth’s 
earlier, mpre famous work The Radelzky 
. March. But It traces a later history, from 1913 
to 1938, With Trotta narrating In a voice that is 
- by turns elegiac, disoriented, sardonic and 
■ d6oih-laden ,the dying years of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. He has live d an indulged « 
bourgeols-bOhemlan feaffi life with young aris- 
tocratic: frleftds until the First World War nnd 
its afteimath finally shatter the already precn- 
. rious hold he has on “an ordered life”. He is 
made Conscious of the fragility arid decadence, 
/ of the- world he has enjoyed largely.through his 
friendship with a.dlstant cousin. Joseph Bran- 
co, p Slovenian chestnut-seller, and Mines 
Relsiger. a, Jfewish RaCfe -driver with whom he 
: largely spends ftiS (prisoner- of-) war years His 
i faith In (not to say ; his iiiytholbglz|ng of)., these 
friends leads him to recognize, at whpt c^st the 

Viaitn^ 
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(just) survive: “we grew in grace and bloom but 
the ground from which we sprang was fertilised 
by pain and sorrow". 

Forever searching for “order”. Trotta ex- 
periences only displacement and flight, hurt- 
ling backwards into the future, the ruin of ear- 
lier “homes" at his feet: his aristocratic friends, 
his matriarchal mother, Joseph’s and Manes's 
primitive nobility, his failed marriage to the 
would-be craft designer Elizabeth - all testi- 
mony to a fractured life. The fragments he 
shores are. for the reader (though one surmises 
from his biography not for Roth), deeply prob- 
lematic. The political mythologies Trotta en- 
dorses - the simplistically anti-German quasi- 
religious nationalism, for example - deserve 
inspection. No less so his sexual mythologies: 
“The woman who awaits us in bed” - in this 
case his Wife - “is loved, simply because she is 
there and available . . i we love certainty. We 
particularly love .the woman -Who waits, pa- 
tientjy." It should cOme as less of a surprise to 
the reader. than to Trotta that Elizabeth leaves 
him again for tier lesbian attachment arid* “the 
call of art", and ends up (slightly inconsistent- 
ly?) a Hollywood actress. 

Displacement is registered at the narrative 
level too. Like Austria .-Trotta's "essence is not 
central [but] peripheral”. That Roth, a Gali- 
cian Jew. chooses as his ''central” conscious- 
ness a Catholic Viennese whose sole reference 
to antisemitism is that it is now vulgar “precise- 
ly because people like my butler [are ami-sem- 
itic]" gives us early warning of how much of 
central importance the narrator ignores or con- 
fessedly pretends hot to know. Stylistically, the 
relative absence of direct speech and interinit- 
tently the tiredness of repeated expressions are 
simple measures of the enervation and diseq- 
gSgement of- the not-fullyr realized -Trotta ^ a 
centre which, in , more Senses than hVo. cnntiot 
hold/ ' i -‘ *.-! :■ • ' ‘. : ' V :• ■ ■ 

While occasionally ponderous. Roth at his 
best wrotfe with masterly concision, and a 
wonderful sense of rhythm ("It was an icy 
night , so cold that nt first I thought even a shout . 
must freeze thejinstnnt it was uttered, nnd so 
never reach- the person cnlled;”) John Hohre’s 
1 faii slat ion usually captures this, though at 
■ times it treads rather heavily (a "sefething in- 
growing toetiail of conventional friendliness", 

' unwarranted by the; Germun) . . ! ■ 

. the book is troubling, all the same. Aren't 
Trottn’s. adopted positions •••“untenable”, 
doesn’t hik voice wtiver’? But that .-in the end, is 
precisely the jroiiu. utid the novel's strength. 

• For Trotta has no place to go. to stiind. And if 
.. Trotta speaks tor Roth, then without Roth's 
. illusions! nnd “pe tiknesses" \ve would not have ' 
hnd such a poignant i dmlradlctory and therc- 
' fore t ruthful eVoeut ion pf the lost days. In 1937 , 
benqtit h a sketch ;Of him at a Puris criffe . Rdth . 
scribbled:- “That's really nie: bad., boozed, but , 
ctfeprrsigh ted. “That he was hot wholly the lost 
Isil he* pddlguaranteeiof-bisibook's 'suiyiv.al/r-' 
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Sources of strength 



Anne Stevenson 
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ADRIENNE RICH 
Sources 

35pp. The Heyeck Press, 25 Patrol Court, 
Woodside, CA 94062. 

0940592169 
MARGE PIERCY 
Stone, Paper, Knife 

144pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £3.95. 

086358 022 X 
RACHEL HADAS 
Slow Transparency 
89pp. Middletown, Conn: Wesleyan 
University Press. $ 16 (paperback $7.95). 

08195 6085 5 

These three books by American women are 
less notable for their feminism than they are for 
the distinctiveness of their American language . 
Sources is by any standard a beautiful book - 
lucidly written in the prose rhythms in which 
Americans are at home, elegantly printed and 
laid out by the Heyeck Press in California. 
Although it is dedicated to a woman and finishes 
significantly with the word “womanly". Sources 
is really a philosophical meditation in the tradi- 
tion of Emerson, n confession by a woman who 
distinguishes between faithfulness and faith. 
Without a faith, the poet is faithful to her roots, 
to her tribal history as a Jew and to her “mis- 
sion" as a twentieth-century woman. 

Here, then, is Adrienne Rich, returning to 
Vermont after sixteen years of stressful urban 
feminism, asking herself questions: 

With whom do you believe your loi is cast? 

From where does your strength come? 

Styles of thought 


Confessing to strength as a gift of “destiny", 
Rich is able to confront the truths "given”: 

I think somehow, somewhere 

every poem of mine must repeat those questions 

which arc not the same. There is a whom, a where 
that is not chosen thnt is given and sometimes falsely 

given 

(n the beginning we grasp whatever we con 
to survive 

The poet scrupulously examines her inherited 
Jewishness, her passion for alien New Eng- 
land, her relations with a stem Jewish father 
and a dead Jewish husband: her confessions 
ere authoritative, intelligent and not self-indui- 
gent. 

Rich's tone, however, is uncompromisingly 
moralistic. In England such a tone would be 
considered pretentious, and even Rich's most 
devout admirers must sometimes lament her 
lack of humour. Like the New England settlers 
evoked in her poem - their village “white with 
rectitude and death" who “built on stolen 
ground" - Adrienne Rich writes out of an un- 
bending Jewish puritanism which prohibits 
self-mockery. “The woman with a mission” 
will not be gainsaid. So what purports to be 
dialogue is, in fact, a monologue, her old self 
confronting her new self in a revelation in- 
tended to be overheard and applauded. Yet in 
Adrienne Rich the American habit of self-ex- 
planation gives way to compassion, and in the 
end it is the wisdom of this poem that is memor- 
able. 

Self-explanation is Marge Piercy's line, too, 
but where Adrienne Rich is dignified and wise, 
Piercy is impetuous and lusty. Stone, Paper, 
Knife tells us a good deal about the break-up of 
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William Myers suggests in his introduction to 
The Tracking of George Eflql that critics have 
coricentrated upon “rhetorical strategies, and 
the tension between idealism and realism in 
her work” at the expanse of her thought. BUt 
recent work on Eliot - not only two of the 
books under review, but also fori example, 
Gillian Beer’s monumental -Darwin ’i Plots and 
Sally. Shuttleworth’s George Eliot and Nine- 
teenth- Cent uty Science suggests that this is no 
longer the case, if, indeed, it ever was. . . .. 

The first, and longest,, section of The 
■ Teaching of George Eliot is given over to an 
: . exposition, of Eliot’s thought in its • relation to 
: Ppsiiiyism and Assocfationlsm,. 'to Comte, 
■Saip.&nd Eeuerhach.Thisis.ias My^rg readily 
■I-ndmitsi the leWoriginal phrt of his project and 
: •;,-«»* it dpminptas ^bopklthatTmaliy 
: ^Pjns .expessjyelyljlong ahd 'tJense^iNone (he 
: 'less,; it has. the virtue of t usipg these ;conneo-. 
• tipas, ranging from AssqclnHonist mpdelsof 
; ment al , breakdown to poh temporary ; theories ■ 
of. political economy to engage with, both - fhe • 
larger implications and sqme bf the details pf 
. the fiction. In an Ipteresfiijg second. parti 
Myer^usestexts byMgiw, ; .Niptzsche=and £reud 
. tp.reftcci.uppti the strengths and limltalipn^ 
botli philosophical and historical, of ith,e njodes 
: of thought tq whiph Eliot adhered. Ip a section 
oil “Lust, and Ragq", for example,' >Iyfyers pro- 
vocatively suggests a connect jqri between 
Eliot's ‘‘sollpslsrri'* and Lacaniqn ’theory. This 
book's strength arid interest ije primarily in 
Myers's detailed critical readings of the novels. 
He is most persuasive on The Mill on the Floss,- 
particularly in arguing that the , final flood 
works precisely because it is illogical and arbit- 
rary, (hat it flaunts itself as a device which, 
sweeps the ideological tensions raised in tne 


novel out of history, instead of proffering a 
spurious resolution of them. 

Rosemary Ashton's George Eliot is a slighter 
book, but with a similar emphasis on Eliot's 

• ' vleufc pf .tier Action 6* a medium for aesthetic 
teaching. Ashton, offers a brief Jilograohy. . 
iffhkin'g 'effective, use of 'extracts from the 
letters, an account of the formation of Eliot's 
though - though the major influences are 
here seen to be Feuerbach, Spinoza and 
Goethe - and a certain amount of critical dis- 
cussion. The book is useful chiefly for its clear 
and interesting exposition pf Eliot’s debt to 
German thought, with its Incidental Insights - 
for instance, the influence of Goethe's Die 
Wahlverwandtschaften on The Mill on the 
Floss. What Ashton has to say of the novels 
themselves, however, is bland and predictable, 
dwelling on. Eliot's gift for creating convincing 
minor characters and; lifelike situations, and 
hpr use of autobiographical material. There is a 
disproportionate use of quotations in a book of 
such brevity; four pages of Middleman l\ are 
quoted in ;theii* entirety simply to illustrate how 
"dialogue and analysis interlock". 

. • Uhlike Myers and Ashton, Merryp Williams 
does not appear ignorant of feminist criticism, 
but she makes little use, of it, since her interest 
runs far more . towards historical evidence in- • 
such matters as population statistics and legal ' • 
reforms. But there have already been nutner- - ■ 
oqs surveys of woman in the nineteenth-cen- 
tury novel, and this oqe rehearses much of the 
. same historical material, as wel|:as employing, 
— Ill *- 1 °nligtoriing : of critical methods: the T 
retelling of plots and. describing of characters. "W 
Women-iti (he English /Vqvef'lj.vefy much a .... 
.survey;, wUh'phajrtcrs on themajor'^t^onioar 
> figa^S. and. the odd 1 ppge.qr two on “rpinot".^ 

, ;Writep-(somc t)f them polpnger as neglected as ; ‘ 

• i WMI [ftiha i seem s tp • think) , fevop as. a . survey, 
.thpugh, i|. isi vitiated by excessively sweeping I 
. ‘generalizations and simple inaeptiracies, Woll? 

• - strinec^ft’s yindkatibn Is nOt. fis i WiUiams ’i ' 

• nior . e - : Pricp : claims, .‘“thVflrijt feminist ■ : 

• essay ’twhatabout. forpxample, Mary Abell’s 
4- Stnosp Proposal to the , Ladies for. the 
Advancement, iff. their. Trite anji Greatest Xh-' 
terest (1694)? Nor; is it tnje thatrfew of .fthe, 
New 'Woman novels] ^ere, in fact.iwritteh.by *' 
women" -MaryBeaumont, Mona Caird, Ger- 
trude .DIx, Lady Florence Dixie, Ella Hep- ,V 
™*xon. George Egerton, Sarah Grand 
and Olive Schreiner all readily come to mind : 
Women itt the English Novel 1800^1900, unreli- 
able in its informau'on and banal in its criticism 

is. a superficial piece of work. ’ 


the poet’s marriage, her despair, her loneli- 
ness, her cats, her vegetables, her joyous appe- 
tite for sex, her fears for love's frailty, her pity 
for the world's poor, her hatred of American 
capitalists, her love of justice and her female 
affinity with the earth. Ultimately she is un- 
quenchable and hopeful. The lust line of her 
book sums it up: 

Hope steeps in our bones like a bear 
waiting for spring to rise Rnd walk. 

But is it the bear who will rise and walk or 
spring? As usual Piercy is not all thnt fussy 
about syntax. She is, nbove till, a great lover, ul 
her best when she is least furious. In “Being 
left”, a gentle poem of understanding she 
writes: 

What you have abandoned 
is not behind but far nhead 
where we shall never 
now arrive. 

This kind of subtle perception, bold though it 
may be, is greatly preferable to her melo- 
dramatic professions of grief: 

Love died like a poisoned 
cat vomiting. 

Sleep has left my bed 
as be hBS. They curl up 
together downstairs while I 
pore over scenes as if 
reading the palm of a murderer. 

The cat in this poem is dead in another, and 
one wonders if it's the cat or the husband who 
has most betrayed her. With a new lover, Pier- 
cy burns with passion: "What we burn are the 
books, / the couch, the rug, the bed, the house- 
plants, / the friends who can’t clear out fast 
enough.” Or she swims in luscious pools of 
flesh: "Wet and sloppy the mutual joy / of 
stirring our bodies together / warm as breast 
milk. / ... A scalpel slits us open like a 
busted bag of groceries, and out we ooze.” 

Embarrassing as a lot of this is, you can't 
help liking Marge Piercy, whose poetry seems 
for the most part to have been poured out and 
then cut up into lines. Garrulous, comical and 
bright, she surprises with a number of de- 
.iicipusly delicate poems, in the light of which 
- we forgive her the Crude ones. ' " 

Only one of Marge Piercy’s poems - 

Life-saving models 


“Chitiruseiiro" - attempts 
rhyme. Rachel Hadns, howeve^'Z^ 
Piercy’s junior by twenty yeans, U nZP 
cinated by “form", in thisl hrsS» 
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Plunging into the Pit 


Roger Garfitt 


Transparency, she has not quite rescS 
question of how to sny W h a t 
keep to the rules. Her poems are awfawn^l- 
promising way, at their best wl» n Sf 
conscious. Many of them were writ J 2 
she was Itvmg on n Greek island, hdp£ 
un olive press. Exile and disillusion,^ 
mum themes, and she is particularly rood 
describing Mediterranean light and in% 

Swuop over rainless land. 

Twin Imwks circle the bay. 

Driving nround the mountain to give the fa J 
light multiplied by sea daunts eyes Hke nk • 
my gaze turns inland. Stony field, ripeoUvu' 
pnrehed on the trees, red rocks should grr;,^ 
No, light alone, so clearly etched. InhoJn, 
mnybe god’s anger. Two tears, only water 
in this bone island, wet my cheeks. 

Later in the same poem she speaks of U 

Poor hills wc pass. I wish they could be jmba 
with the wringing out or what has haw* 
so not one drop would be wasted. 

But the pain in these poems is neatly fai 
submerged by incongruous metaphor. TuE 
often the machinery clanks, as in "Fbip&i 
Greek”, which, with its juxtaposilioa dE 
“prophylactic" and “rubber glove", coi]b| 
up a ludicrous image which Tm sure nta|. 
intended: 

Translucent prophylactic, shield, interpreta- 
longuagc, I peel you off, stout rubber gtm 
I no longer need. My hand 
Is no longer calluscd by field work. 

I recognize its uses. 


JAMES K. BAXTER 
Selected Poems 
Edited by J.E. Weir 

199pp. Oxford University Press. £6.50. 
019558094X 

FLEUR ADCOCK (Editor) 

■ The Oxford Book of Contemporary New 

Zealand Poetry 

I46pp. Oxford University Press. £6.50. 

0 195580923 . 

Some voices are instantly recognizable. James 
K. Baxter’s is one: 

In the garden beside the dry swimming pool 
Behind the big house, I recite the Third 

Joyful Mystery in the company of Anne 
Wno stands as high as my right tit. 

The combination of liturgical reference and 
vigorous colloquialism immediately engages 
our attention; but it also engages us on a deep- 
er level. By deflating the liturgical reference, 
the colloquialism restores its naturalness. It 
disarms our scepticism. It draws us into the 
poet's company, in the company of Anne. Bax- 
ter's voice has a fraternal urgency, an author- 
itative concern. 

This stylistic authority is a contemporary 
version of Yeats's flexible masculine line. Bax- 
ter began writing in Yeats's shadow, and in the 
shadows of Dylan Thomas and George Barker. 
His brief “Obsequy for Dylan Thomas", unfor- 
tunately omitted from the Selected Poems, 
ranks with the best of the many elegies. 

1 Gradually he learned to move, in J. E. Weir’s 
phrase, "away from the gravely hetorical to the 
easy vernacular". One Neo-Apocalyptic prac- 
tice Baxter made entirely his own is the use of 
symbol and myth: no other poet deploys them 
with such immediacy. Myths are re-minted, as 
if they were indeed common experience raised 
to a particular intensity. Symbols come out of 
the Larousse and into the lounge bar: 

My friend at hatf-past five in a lounge bar 
Tokl tne he thought the world, had hair around It 


Mary Kathleen Benet 

ALICE WALKER 

In Search of Our Mothers’ Gardens: 
Womanist prose 

397pp. The Women’s Press. £12.95 (paper- 
back, £4.95), 

0704328953 

"T 1 7 ■ — . l * ■ ■! — 

Alice Walker is the brightest star In n hew 
galaxy of black American women writers and 
this book is' a collection of her articles, reviews 
and occasional pieces written from 1966 to 
1982.. • 

: It bwomes clear that Alice Walker sees her 
own most important task as the discovery of 
the past, of a history for herself. She Was, as she 
puts It, quoting Van Gogh, "suffering under an 
absolute lack of models". The writers who 
coujd have helped her were at best footnotes in 
patronizing a&punts of the Harlem Renaiss- 
ance; as tot* the experience bf the vast majority 
qf -black Women, ; it was ; lost without trace; 
■:‘How si mple a- thiqg it .seems to me that to 
know ourselves as we are, we must know our 
mothers' name^. Yet, We do not know them.” 
i • Such work of revaluation has often promp- 
ted the question: is it worth it? Are Zotb Neale 
Hurston, Je?n ,Tooraer,..ahd f the rest of her 

rediscovered nnnthpnn ; . 


The dust-jacket of Slow TmspvtKjk 
Rachel Hadas’s formidable academic kUk 
ments. To my mind, her poems snffet la 
being worked on for too |ongqnderdiethih ;; 
of Wallace Stevens - a shadow whick w 
theless, has not been able to dispel Ihdi 
quitous American "I". Yet there is inld%m 

here, nnd imagination .ylilch augtirj Wf ^^e Breughel’i whale's-mduth Pit 
the future, especially.ln semIrSurreB|W/*jL Down which an army plunges. 

such is "Four Dreams about fetoR Baxter’s earth is continually shelving Into 
Fortress". (hat whale's-mouth Pit,.br into the: vulva of 

"Ihe manifold mother*". He never found it easy 
,, • lo put on “The space suit of money, the clean 
R) hair shirt, / That separate us from the lazy 
dead, /The irresponsible unborn." No one who 
felt the need to join Alcoholics Anonymous 


themselves in sectarianism - black, to* 


political nr list, Southern -.p,. ana tne Roman Catholic enuren tn tne same 

Walker has managed to rise eoow R.. year can be said to have lived an untroubled 
same time, her motto was “Never 

one, except, possibly, in your tog ‘ y* I — — 

equally astute on the question of contemporary scepticism with a traditional 

“Womanist” is her word for a womw .Kr »nn «f *k» «■,«* 




loves other women, perhaps not 
certainly not exclusively. She 
anecdotes about her refusal to be ta 
camp by sectarian lesbians; but, 
tion, she explores lesbianism ns Ojt® WJ 
to ihe violent machismo (hat -JrjL' J* 
many, black ‘men. She says 
‘lesbian’ may not, in any case, . be 
comfortable) for black women, __ 
would have begun their woman'WW^ji 
Her than feappho’s reside^ ? n w ■ 
Lesbos." 


i’.; and the Roman Catholic Church in the same 


- life. But this very difficulty is the ground of 
v, Baxter's achievement as a poet. He combi nes a 


; sense of the world's possible dimensions, and 
evolved a poetic language that can be both 
y : transcendent and down to earth. 

Even in his extraordinary last three years, 
?! whep he founded a corpmune and risked be- 
coining “a madman, a nobody” in pursuit of his 
. beliefs, what affirms his sanity is the range of 
his poetry, its medley of humour; doubt and 
if: domestic detail..; Several loose sonnet sequ- 
v cneps give an, almost dally chronicle of. his life, 
p. ElghL Matinas show that he had not. lost his 
fi ambition as -a poet. But perhaps bis. finest 


sonnets, Vincent O'Sullivan some Mere- 
dithian. Each achieves his own voice, each is 
avowedly secular. But that avowal in itself 
seems a response to Baxter. 

Allen Cumow achieves a similar definition 
when he complains of the evening light being 
“Too / credibly by half celestial”. Curnow ex- 
ploits science where Baxter exploited myth, 
invoking “30 g/kg (3%) Metaldehyde” instead 
of Hecate, insisting on precise measurements 
on the very point of what is, nevertheless, a 
haunting return to “the manifold mother”: 
going down to the sea with a bag 

to pick mussels, havingan arrangement with the tide, 
the ocean to be shallowed three point seven metres, 

one hour's light to be left, and there's the excrescent 
moon sponging off the last of it. A door 

slams, a heavy wave, a door, the sea-floor shudders. 
Down you go alone, so late, into the surge-black 

fissure. 

To create a new effect while still satisfying 
the old expectation is a trick worth knowing. 
C. K. Stead does it when he inserts a Venn 

Daily concerns 

Chris Wallace-Crabbe 
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Murray Edmond is a young New Zdaiftnd poet, 
(rise and various, even .casual , in his forms, : but 
with an excellent ear. In End Wall there, are. 
long lines, very short lines, waterfall lines and 
prose , poems. His work is also marked by a 
purity of diction that only at times approaches 
naivety, as in the beginning of “Shack": • ; • 

I read the word shack. ■ 

I like It. 

It is a good solid small word. 

It would be good to live in a shack. 

In inflationary times a Bhack 
would be a good place to live. 

Welcome to the snack. 

It hardly exists. 


diagram into a love poem. Ian Wedde achieves 
something similar but rather more substantial, 
in “Dark Wood", where, by a series of associa- 
tions - masts/mastery/mystery - he turns a pine 
forest of matchwood back into the sacred 
wood. Sense associations gather subtly in 
support of the word associations: 

The bright blade 

breaks the grain the timber cracks 1 
breathe its sea-gasp. 

Stacked, a spring tide. the dark shed 
sails in a reek of pitch. 

Even if his imagination is secondary - he is 
not so much re-imagining the world as re-work- 
ing old imaginings - Wedde’s work is ex- 
tremely skilful and gives traditional symbols a 
new currency. 

Cilia McQueen's use of open form is, like 
Ian Wedde’s, unobtrusive: 

Alice goes in to the garden 
leaf by leaf: such small things 
as transparency in the sun’s light 
move her. 


Edmond is not often as staccato as he is here, 
but this pleasing poem is typical of his meticu- 
lous effects, which gather at times to such ex- 
plicitness as “What is the time in Canterbury?” 
or “a second storey bedroom / in Oxford where 
the sashes are blue / and the bedstead is red.” 

Touches of colour ere rare in the book, and 
the colours tend to be bold but notional. These 
are well-crafted and diverse poems, but the 
reader is likely to ask for more experience, 
more “dailiness" as Randall Jarrell put it, more 
stuff. We all hanker after subject matter, and it 
is very much to be hoped that Edmond will go 
on to expand the range and the warmth of his 
offerings. "My Return to Czechoslovakia" 
shows that he could do so. 

Silvana Gardner has subject matter in plen- 
ty. She is a poet of rough, familial dailiness that 
is especially interesting because it is every- 
where filled by the pressures, bizarreries and 
colours of an Italian migrant upbringing in 
Queensland. To be strictly accurate , the parent 
culture is never named as Italian in these bust- 
ling poems, but itis certainly a Mediterranean 
one, and Italian names and references abound. 
• : Gardner's strengths He in her sharp observa- 
tion, quickness and a sense of social oi)ihe«iy 
that does not hide its origins in , pain and dis- 
comfort. She ironically celebrates .Carnivalj 
Palm Sunday (“Jesus knowing all / particularly 
in cemeteries"), migrant hostels and childhood 
battles with intolerant Australian children. . . 

These are in large measure an epigrammat- 
ist's poems. Gardner’s sense of line-endings is 
colloquial rather than musical, and she often 
sounds uncertain as to how best to end a poem. 


result “because, black peopl^. Whatever one nscs ps a bridge 

'cosnnv.; Iq„. 


themselves guilty of; global 
When exploring black history. 
know riot only atouf wbUhoppg_. ! 
out racism among bjadks;., the 
fafpnm for lloht sldn and-stfar* 


• • ^teyement: is- a short poem, "The Ikons • 

Walker traces her own d ® vel0 ^Sjp»’ ' Vri !. len from somewhere between this world 
writer; how she discgrded'the and the next, it is, in its realism imd courage, 

first novel because “it.was too^Vj!"^® anything but other-worldly: 
seemed a . ■ . *!’>■ long time now 

. the great Ikons fell down, 

.is;" She is aware of the artistic 8 «- P 0 * 1 ?- 


°fosa Uie. river, that only has one beach, 

^ ^i* v en one's name la ajway of saying- . ■*. 
^..frak gsp lMide^ coat’ “ the darkness I call God, 

I^ Thodarijnt^i I^jlT^wiiaea, how can they translate 
I blue calm evening iky that a plane funnels 

.tbhJUgh ' > *• 1 . « : I 1 



- forgotten; Sjnce the. publication.in 1983 of her 
remarkable novel, iT/te Color. Purple, it. has 
^en obvipus that, in. preying herself, Alice 
Wulker has justified interest iq her precursors, . 
jnd has rhised.mpnuments to them ^literally: 
her. account of finding Hurston’s neglected 
grave and buying a tombstorte for it Is a traci- 

At a time when others Were entrenching 


Dforasme nerhapsthe t!estffl jLj Uch *• beyond imitation* though i| is 
wrema no Fnnoef^frald JJ? roa ?hed by Charie*^ Breach's last poerosv 

seems.no longer ^ * . ^.o^eur Adcocks selection of Con- 


sever her from her ropt?> . 


• . ^^anfNew Zealand Poetry. Her anthology 
™$8est8 that ;lBaxter’a ^Jerusalem Sonnets'* 
navcibeen Influential on hisf 


contemporanes. 

.gqthftV.Ba^fefiW 


Cairo 

Sleepless in Cairo , nine floors above the Nile, 

The air-conditiohirig playing castanets, 

The caffein twitching at the ends of nerves. 

•Shrouded in fumes the city roars below: / . 

Arid atita edge burnt Fustat chokes with dust: r - ■ - ,V ;. . 

; Each footfall, treading, sinks and puffs up dust, _ ’’ t . 

v ' Cones of smashed brick, an avalanche of sh?rds, . - , * ’ ■ 

. Greased smoke from kilns, dismembered pyramids. . 

AdeBd dogfansupfosta wedge of stink ■ 

1 •_ \ That hangs in heiat, then falls ,to a rushed breeze. . 

Ancestral dregs: such fear encased in power, . ; 
Layeruponlayer.ebony.silver.gold," .' ; ' . 

• Chariots, sandalsj incenre,s^eetn?eats,;toys. 1 ’ ’ . 

, . •! TheRamsesHilton rises. catafalque ' ,■ •• :• V • • *. 

• . Above successive cities; holds us here- : .' 'j ' . \ . ' 

' , Shrunk Mamelukes ahdPharaqhs^ide by ^de>- " ( , i, ■ 

Thatfrozenmask* magnificent, awake ;• 

Mght after night, staring at no Sky, : ' 

• Airlessin luxury, at its Wits' erfd.. ; ; ' •, 

■ ^ANwoNy'imw^ 

<’.*! V* ’. ‘i'.'t’VV/T N if-- 
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Alan Loney's typographical innovations im- 
pose a pace so rapid as to be limiting. The 
difference is partly one of generation. Debates 
over open form dominated the 1970s. in New 
Zealand as elsewhere. Alan Loncy and David 
Mitchell belong to the period of self-conscious 
experiment, whereas the younger poets, lan 
Wedde. Cilia McQueen. Tony Beyer, Murray 
Edmond, belong to the period of assimilation, 
and consequently seem to have a greater im- 
aginative range. 

Among the older poets, Lauris Edmond and 
Elizabeth Smilherboth take lyric to the edge of 
the surreal, Lauris Edmond by an elegiac 
meditation, Elizabeth Smither by a tart com- 
pression. Louis Johnson writes with panache, 
Kendrick Smithyman with an austere integrity. 
Vincent O'Sullivan contributes several arrest- 
ing short poems, in addition to his sonnets. If 
James K. Baxter is an outstanding figure, one 
of the major English-language poets of the 
post-war years. Contemporary New Zealand 
Poetry suggests that his work grew out of a 
vigorous poetic culture. 


But her jokes are open and responsive, poetic 
in a genuine, earthy way, as in “Three Love 
Songs": 

Not being a grasshopper. 

I can't nib my legs together 
to let you know haw exciting 
ft will be! 

But like a fly. I can rub 
my hands together. 

eyes popping 
before the feast. . 

Philip Salom won the 1981 Commonwealth 
Poetry Prize with The Silent Piano. His second 
collection, The Projectionist . is a suite of lyrics 
linked by theme, place and a semi-narrative. 
The narrator stays for a while in a small hot 
town between land and ocean. His landlord 
was once a projectionist, and the landlord's 
wife is a humpbacked holy fool, a being like 
Patrick White's Miss Hare or Rhode Courtney. 

In reaching after other-worldly truths and 
religious consolations. Salom can be careless of 
plain, worldly meaning, as in “All that says I 
am alive'is pain. / stones grinding a cleavage of 
light / wafeMhin”. Individual poems are ex- 
cited but not memorable. The book is orga- 
• nlzed by an interweaving of phrases, symbols, 
leitmotifs: It offers more grandeur than grit.- 

J -' Paddy Roe's Gularabulu is a challenge, A 
delight; and, to readers Who are Accustomed to 
modern Western notions of what poetry is, a 
good source of demarcation disputes. For this 
is oral poetry, or stories, gathered oh tape by 
Stephen Muecke and so set out on the page as 
to emphasize the storyteller's phrasing, pat- 
terns of anaphora, repetition, slight variation, 
pauses for breath and the like. Many of these 
tics and tropes are akin to those in the oral 
traditions of heroic poetry. 

Roe is an elderly Aboriginal from . the 
Broome area of Western Australia who has 
partly inherited apd partly re-educated himself 
in a wealth of tribal legend and tradition. The 
tales he fells fall into three main, but overlap- 
ping, categories; there are Bugaregara stories 
or creation myths, Devil stori or glimpses into 
flte' woWd of spirits, and Trustori ox modern 
legends, -which may include the fantastic but 
are^ essentially human events, often placed in 
historical time and including reference to the 
. white man's institutions or artefacts. 

; No short sample could give an adequate 
..5en£e of the vivacious, artful naturalness of 
Paddy Roe's recitations. Muecke, an nnthro- 
pojogist trained jn literature and linguistics; 
stress^ in' hts introduction . the cafe he has 
taken not to deform these 1 pral narratives: 
above all, not to divert them from Aboriginal 
English mtp received standard English, as col- 
lators of suefi i material have done ever since 
Langlbh-Pfliker's -collections of the 1890s.' 
Rendiitg iheih. one rapidly gets used to lines 
anil usages like “anil that goonna what dis man 
gat The -putHri-jm in the same dish again you 
know that tHlhg” arid becomes drawn In by the 
narrative. traction, the rhythms of breathless- 
ness. Thli Is 'a deeply beguiling book; and a 
spacious one. We must hope ihdt the mode of 
transcription established here will be followed 
up, with other material from Aboriginal culr 
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Guy M. Wilson 

CLAUDE BLAIR (Editor) 

Pollard 's History of Firearms 
559pp. Country Life Books. £30. 

0600 33 MS 7 

Major Hugh Pollard (1888-1966) was a very 
much larger-than-life character, a man with a 
wide range of interests matched by a voracious 
appetite for work. Trained ns an engineer, he 
served in the army during the First World War, 
and in Military Intelligence until 1921. He was 
; a pioneer of forensic ballistics, and a prolific 
and wide-ranging author, whose work included 
a number of thrillers, a cookery book and 
sporting works, as well as his main output of 
firearms textbooks. His life was punctuated by 
the sort of incidents of which legends are born, 
the most controversial of which was undoubt- 
edly his involvement in 1936 in the successful 
attempt to return General Franco to Spain 
from virtual exile in the Canaries, an operation 
of dubious legality which had such fateful con- 
sequences for the Spanish people. 

Ten years before this, Pollard had published 
his most important and influential book, A 
History of Firearms, which was the first work 
on the subject written specifically for collec- 
tors. It was also a book of very considerable 
scholarship and, having been revised in 1930, 
remained the standard textbook for almost 
thirty years. In the 1950s Pollard was working 
on a third edition, but the pace of firearms 
scholarship was increasing and the ageing au- 
thor could no longer cope. Claude Biair was 
asked to take over the updating of Che text, but 
soon realized that mere revision was not 
enough and, with the agreement of Pollard, 
assembled a group of leading authorities with 
the intention of entirely re-writing the work 
and republishing it as , Pollard’s History of 
Firearms. 

More than twenty years have passed since 
fi .thei^, an indication that the jask has.qot been 
however ^befen 'Vcry Well '• 
■i • x- W i^tLwMe ^ and the book 1 * appearance will bo 

or j 

. iffreatms, for in no other single work can so 
much useful information on the subject be 
found. In general, the scholarship of' the au- 
thors Is impeccable, and in many cases it is 
enllvened by an appealing sense of humour. 
The book traces the history of European 
firearms from the beginnings to the present 
;day» and concludes with chapters on Oriental 
~ fi rearms, the manufacture and proo f of guns , 
their decoration, arid the accessories Which 


were made to accompany them. It is far more 
comprehensive than was Pollard's original 
text, but it is still in the same mould, and one 
suspects that the original author would have 
heartily approved of the result, especially as 
about half the book is devoted to the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

However, this is not to say that the book is 
without faults. From the point of view of the 
collector, it is perhaps a pity that space did not 
allow for some discussion of fake firearms and 
their recognition. Also, very little is said of the 
development of ammunition, a subject dear to 
Pollard’s heart, and one which could have war- 
ranted a chapter of its own. It is almost inevit- 
able that a work containing contributions from 
ten different authors should suffer from some 
inconsistencies and a certain variability in qual- 
ity and approach, in addition it has suffered 
from its lengthy gestation period, which has 
necessitated considerable revisions of the text 
even before publication. Most of this has been 
very skilfully done, but occasionally things 
have been missed or the age of the original 
draft shows through; in the case of one of the 
authors. Harold Peterson, his untimely death 
several years ago has prevented a thorough 
revision of his contributions, which suffer 
accordingly, especially in comparison with the 
very well-written and scholarly chapters pro- 
duced by the editor, Claude Blair, and by 
Howard Blackmore. 

The illustrations, indispensable in a work of 
reference of this sort, are of variable quality. 
The half-tones have reproduced very well, 
although the format of the book means that 
they are often not quite as large as they should 
be for all the details to be visible. The colour 
plates, however, are very disappointing, and 
the line-drawings suffer from being too accur- 
ately drawn from the originals; inventory tags 
and discs are often faithfully reproduced, 
broken parts are drawn as seen, and missing 
parts not added by the artist, all of which may 
well confuse the unwary novice. 

, None . of j this , hoover , seriously detracts 
from’- the importance of Mr Blair’s 'vdileve- 

plbxity suffer front' certain inconsistencies of 
style and terminology and from errors of fact 
and omission. It is very much to the credit of 
the editor that these have been kept to a mini- 
mum in (his large volume. Now Pollard’s His- 
tory of Firearms has re-emerged as the stan- 
dard reference work on the Subject, and Pol- 
lard’s name will be perpetuated in the way he 
had hoped; It is, and is likely to remain, an 
indispensable Work of reference for all stu- 
dents and collectors of firearms. .• 
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Anthony North ; 

• CATHERINE DIKE 
Cane Cur josa: Froth gun to gadget ' ' 

374pp. Paris: Editions deL’Amat6ur; •• • *•• 
2859170278 ■ " ' ! 

.TOiis.book resembles an exhibition catalogue, 
h wi th short introductio'ns to Individual Actions, 
■. '* iarge purriber qf photogtaphs flnd lonficap- 
Uotts. J CatheWp4 Dike ; not only wrpte the text.' 
•* !?ut *hq ; tpok moSJ of the phmoet^ 
r inatfs nal illu §tr^te cl ! ramesfrpm >i efovvti aSwell 
!■'• fd oiher priv&te collections, and fro.m museums 
n#id auction-houses,: ^The bbok is 'divided into, 
four main section* ; country walking-sticks, city! 
walking-si Icks.professionaiy/alking-sticks and 
weapons, |t. concludes with pit extensive bib- 
ilidgraphyand index.- 
■ To many, a walking-stick is simply, q'qtjck- 
However, as Ms Dike demonstrates, tbai plain 
. stj.ak may be. 'more, than it seerns apd she h^s 
■ concentrated on') ones Which hove, hidden 
assets,: 'In’ the section , on climber’s sticks, .for 
exarnplei is a 'life-sUver” cane gf j 9(16,' which 
contains a small grappjing-iron and was sold as 
being “useful for rescuing drowning swimmers 
or alpinists |n difficulty". Of greater benefit 
probably would have been the stick used to 
keep doOrs shut “for a room in an iiin without 
i door keys'*, which would effectively free the. 
. owner from ,what Baedeker called “the unwel- 
come attentions of out-of-work valets de 


chambfe and others of' his sort". Toulouse- 
Lautrec’scane is also illustrated: this contained 
not only a stem-glass for absinthe, but also a 
microscopic view of naked ladies, thus catering 
for two of the artist's predilections. Smokers 
used a variety of gadget-sticks, and there is 
even a patent butt-retriever, designed, no 
doubt, for those whose funds would not quite' 
stretch to Asprey’s patent cigarette and match- 
holder cane. Probably the best-known gadget 
caries are 4hose that convert into weapons, 
Large numbers of sword and glut-sticks ore - 
shotyp ini this book Inducing “La Diabolique” ■ 
of 1882 - 'which, when the' haqd|e is' tumid, 
sprouts' a veritable forest of steel: spikes; ; 
'VLprigl thin subjects like walking-sticks are 
notoriously difficult to photograph; arid the 
author ran take TOn*iderable credit for | her 
illustrat ions. There are a few. errors in the cap- 
tions: Henry VIII’s walking-staff was known as ’ 
a "Holy Water Sprinkler", not a “Holy Sprint- 
ler'^Srid the;canriqn/sword : caite on the same, 
page Is eighteenth / nineteenth certtury Indian. ' 

1 not ipId-fifteeritK century Persian, Ms Dike Is 
also a bit shaky with her firearm*. Flintlocks 
.were introduced in the seventeenth, century, 
not the sixteenth, arid the: percussion lock 1 
shortly after 1807. I was surprised to find tio 
mention of that “vade mecum" of the well- 
equipped fakir - the so-called Fakir’s Crutch, 
containing a dagger or sword. These are 
however, minor blemishes in what is otherwise 
an interesting, well-illustrated and entertain- 
ing book, almost certain to fiefqqie the stan- 
dard work on the subject. ’ ' 


Jessica Rutherford 

B ARTY PHILLIPS 

Conran and the Habitat Story 

150pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £9.95. 

0297784307 

The publication of Conran and the Habitat 
Story forms a timely - if inadequately illus- 
trated - tribute to Sir Terence Conran, now a 
pillar of the establishment and a considerable 
force in the City: a progress from "stripped- 
pine to pin-stripe" as a former colleague re- 
marked. The book, however, presents an auth- 
orized and somewhat sanitized account of the 
history of Habitat and its founder. 

Most of the success stories of the 1960s have 
now disappeared into history; not so Conran. 
Over a period of twenty years he expanded an 
avant-garde boutique served by staff with 
Vidal Sassoon haircuts and Mary Quant outfits 
into a chain of forty-three stores which domin- 
ates the modern furnishing market in England. 
To many today, “modem design” is synony- 


Connm clone, one cannot but admin i*. 


smsm; * wcnt y years on Habitat jj? 
rivals. Determined to make good 
able to a mass audience, 



Earthenware plate by John Chipperfleld {1974), 
reproduced from Studio Ceramics by Peter Lane 
(256pp. Collins. £16. 0 00 41162 6). 

mous with Habitat. Conran's empire in the 
1980s encompasses Mothercare, Richard 
Shops, NOW and his latest acquisition, Heals. 
If Habitat is designed to appeal to (he under- 
go* with limited' means; unformed tastes and a 
desire to be modern. Heals will form its com- 
plement, catering for the over-30s seeking a 
more individual image. Conran Associates are 
also reshaping our environment with interior 
and product designs for British Airport 
Authorities, the Next chain of fashion stores, 
the House of Fraser, Woolworths, Renault and 
Fiat - to name only some of their clients. Soon 
British Home Stores wiil be redesigned by 
Conran. Though one might fear that every 
shop in every High Street will become a 


design into good business. The CrTf?! 
which opened in May 1964 in fop? 
Road, established the future imaged 
wh.te-pa.nted brick walls and - Jj 
spotlights, stock piled temptinglytoS 
the atmosphere of a warehouse -abjff ! 
inviting emporium for home furnish! ! 
introduced blond woods, pine and ash ,1 
freshing contrast to the dark woods 
1950s. He revolutionized the conceal 
kitchen (a point not really made in t£ y 
by making it an area worthy ofawheC 
sidcration. and buying for it into anutfe 
activity; as David Hicks pointed out c2 
made "below stairs" the last wording 
chic. ^ 

With an astute sense of what could t* ^ 
fashionable and profitable Conran naby 
reproductions of twentieth-century "daaf 
such as the Cesca chair (the Bauhausdinj 
chair) and the Wassily chair (entitled fe 
“Medici" occasional chair). Accusatioad 
plagiarism are summarily dismissed ie fi 
book with the argument (by Habitaftih 
chairman, John Stephenson) that litlleH 
sign is original and that all designers m 
sciously borrow (which is hardly a justiBafa 
for reproduction). But by making these dc 
widely available at a reasonable price Con 
did in fact realize the aspirations of thefe 
man designers he copied. More inforraatisa 
this aspect of his design policy would bawls 
useful, indeed: one is curious to knowti: 
manufactured them, how they differed In 
the originals and if Conran ever had profea 
of copyright. More critical and historical!!*)! 
sis of the role and influence of Habilatnij 
have enriched the book and enabled wt| 
assess Conran not only as a design aS[ 
preneur but also as an arbiter of taste. [ 

Through numerous recollections ty 
Conran's friends, and former and pre«Hj*' 
leagues, Conran and the Habitat Stoiyt£ 
siastically records the early years offlr# 
the unfortunate merger with Rymaqwi* 
cessive years of prodigious expansion; sqa* 
sections explain how the company Is ruflto^ 
its personnel. Its design, marketing and™ 
ing policies. The book Is essentially?"^ 
ing but comfortable company history, 
unnecessary controversy or critias®- ™ 
doubt It will become recommended 
nil new staff, after they have digested that# 
ing film “Habitat is Different”. . 


Glittering prizes 


Clare le Corbeiller 

ANNA SOMERS COCKS and CHARLES TRUMAN 
Tpe Thyssen-Bornepiiaw Collection: 
Renaissance jewels, gold boxes and objets de 
vertu 

384pp. Philip Wilson. £47.50. 

085667 172X 

Each type of object included in this first 
volume of the Thyssien-Bomemisza collection 
:(objets de vertu refers to productions of the 
. ; Faberg6' 'Workshops - arid their Russian com- 
petitora): is discussed from the standpoints of 
collecting/, design , and - manufacture. As the 
golq box hasten the subject of frequent and 
ricreasingly senqus stud* over the last twenty 
. pars, its history- at Wast es regards the French 
^ X l^ fair,y ^ documented and uncon- 
jtrpyepial, but Charles Truman suggests lines 
.Pf Jiiquiry. th^t .mpst still be explored. Much 
.remains to be learnt about the working rela- 
-tionships between craftsmen: what . for exam- 
ple, is the significance of the intriguing fact that 
tte fep^res on.bqxes qf similar style and 
jWhyTtfoh and Drais, qot known to have 
been connected pfdfessionaUy, are clearly by 

the same hand? And what ran be learned of the 

craftsmen on whose specialized skUFs the box 
makers so often depended? Identification of 
these enamellere anfi.dseleurs and engravers 
beyond the list surnames 

chahrtfn/ 1 ^ 5 . b .y i y ,a ?‘?5eneipr, while the 
chahees of.recognizing their styles has seemed 


very remote indeed. Mr Truman to*.*?*! 
this question, but his valid recondWfl®. 
the enreer and work of the enaiw 
Aubcrt only points up the sparsen^ . 
certainty of available 
known about the box makers and 
craftsmen working elsewhere on tbe W • 
in countries like Germany and 

the lack of systematic guild rcCor r. 
absence of the strict French systfltijo ^ 
so often makes the simplest atliflw 

Not that all "French" marks on gol^ 

are always what they purport to > 
section on later boxes with 
marks is to date the most 


marxs is to aate me mosi 
of the problems and inconsistent ^ 
these pieces, going well beyond 
all category of. Swiss, boxes 
marks. Renaissance jewelry 
work, being almost entirely 
artists and particularly 
teration and, ,.as we now 

fofgery, must be approached. wE . ^ 
ness of the legitimate, jjosawlw 
with a judicious swpfic^-'A^V. w 
Cooks demonstrates botfl, 


Cooks demonstrates , 

arguments with a generous f 

illustrations of designs, ■ rt ^^ ve ,pi^' 
jewelry in paintings; ana . v ^ 

It is to be gratefully.nbtedtha. jpt. 

leans . on such auxiliary : 
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Body count 


Marc Jordan 

NORMAN PARKINSON 
Llfcwork 

190pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £16.50. 

0279782126 

DAVID BAILEY 

Black and White Memories; 

photographs 1948-1969 

Text by Martin Harrison 

I32pp, with black-and-white illustrations. 

Dent. £20. 

0460045393 

At seventy Norman Parkinson can look back 
qn nearly fifty years in the world of chic photo- 
graphy. Lifework, a stunning collection of his 
pictures for the glossy magazines, presents a 
history of modern times far more alluring than 
anybody’s memories. Parkinson is a believer in 
H the lofty spirituality of dress” and he has a 
dandy's conviction that the pursuit of style is a 
moral obligation. He has chosen to devote 
nearly a third of his 200 pages to the fifteen or 
so immediate post-war years when he created 
some of his most original work. At the time he 
dominated British fashion photography and 
portraiture to such a degree that it is difficult 
now to focus on the 1950s without looking 
through his lens. 

The quality that makes Parkinson's post-war 
work for British Vogue so appealing is the spir- 
ited balance he managed to strike between 
nature and artifice. In the 1930s, finding his 
way, he had weighted the balance in the wrong 

Scenes in sepia 

Maria Morris Hambourg 

DANIEL WOLF (Editor) 

. Tjie American Space; Meaning in Nineteenth- 
Century Landscape Photography 
122pp. Wesleyan University Press. $50. 
081955071 X 


RANIER FABIAN and HANS-CHRISTI AN ADAM 
Masters of Early Travel Photography 
352pp. Thames and Hudson. £30. 

0500540985 


During the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury photography in the form of the albumen 
print rapidly became a common featureof dai- 
ly life. Collected by tourists, displayed in fam- 
ily albums, consulted in archives, these charac- 
teristically large, sepia-coloured photographs 
were the illustrated encyclopaedia of the age: 
as such they unobtrusively but radically altered 
its reality. 

At the turn of the century the albumen print 
industry went into decline. It lost ground to 
Kodak snapshots and the picture postcard, and 
Was finally rendered obsolete by offset photo- 
lithography which, after 1905, made accurate, 
large-quantity image reproduction feasible. 
Only a few eccentric curators, collectors, and 
historians remembered the old photographs 
until the 1970s when a renaissance of interest in 
photography as a fine art encouraged the pub- 
lication of de luxe anthologies of nineteenth- 
century photography. The American Space, an 
elegant volume printed in brown and black 
duotone, arid Masters of Early Trawl Photo- 
Pophy- printed entirely in colour, address not 
°hly the specialist but also a much larger audi- 
ence, described (In the latter volume) as 
'everyone responsive to Rrt, photography, 
lraYel, and the, history of civilization”.- 
■ The photographers of the 1860 s and 1870s 
travelled extensively in distant countries, often 
“Rder extreme conditions, in order to take the 
. P^ures reproduced in these books.' Using col- 
1 Qdibii' negatives and albumen papers, they 
the first to produce and distribute many 
P, V their views, and thus inadvertently 
“JJjfterl arid perpetuated a canon of “prefer- 
Sl$ta$ and typeS. Neither The American 
^aWnor Masters of Early Travel Photography 
'hbw 6 — these preconceptions. The early, 
views are noW: unfamiliar and their 
feltous appearance may again 
i; •; wak^n in |'crintempbrary irariglnatlons -the 
„ V. ^"v:'Y « l’.£ -f i'-Vi! ffi i ^fr 3 




direction: in fashion work he leant towards the 
Art Deco odalisque, in portraits towards imita- 
tions of Cecil Beaton (he produced a particu- 
larly disastrous vertical pastiche of Beaton's 
famous horizontal Sitwells in 1938). But by the 
late 1940s, influenced perhaps by the work of 
Irving Penn whom he greatly admired, and 
guided by the exceptionally talented Vogue 
editorial team (Audrey Withers. John Parsons 
and Siriol Hugh-Jones) Parkinson had thawed 
out the frigidity of smart fashion photography. 
With his beautiful wife, the actress Wenda 
Rogerson , as his favourite model he began on a 
series of editorial photographs for Vogue 
which gave a distinctly English flavour to the 
presentation of the glamour of the New Look. 
At the same time he improved his portrait style 
without inhibiting his talent for making tonal 
pattern out of three-dimensional form. There 
is a remarkably high rate of success among 
these relaxed but polished pictures of celebri- 
ties. scholars and artists: the disembodied, in- 
quisitive, Elizabethan profile of David Cecil 
(1950); a louche Constant Lambert (1951 and 
every bit as good as Bill Brandt’s contempor- 
ary portrait); a monumental shot of John Hus- 
ton on the set of Moby Dick (1955); and the 
well-known image of Ava Gardner's mature 
sensuality, a bleached-out, grainy portrait. 

Parkinson confesses disingenuously in the 
amusing and infuriating text which goes with 
this collection of photographs that he “loves all 
long-legged creatures”. Throughout his career 
he has done his best work with beautiful 
women. He has an extraordinary talent for 
discovering new faces and new bodies: Cather- 
ine Pastrie and Celia Hammond in the 1960s, 


sense of wonder appropriate to their achieve- 
ment and subjects. 

The American Space contains first-rate land- 
scape photographs taken in America before 
1900. Daniel Wolf has selected and arranged 
his collection to demonstrate “meaning in 
nineteenth-century landscape photography". 
Separating photographs of “nature” from 
those concerning “man and nature”. Wolf, 
curiously, groups them according to their sub- 
jects, mixing the materia] - “Rdcks", “Indi- 
ans", “Trains” - and the intangible - "Light", 
"Space", “Growth”. The best of them, notably 
those by Timothy O’Sullivan and Carieton 
Watkins, are impossible to label - the more 
original, confident and vigorous the pictures, 
the harder they are to categorize. 

Robert Adams, in his introduction to The 
American Space, deftly moves from the cate- 
gorical to the moral. He wants the photographs 
to stir us as they do him, to commit us to 
reclaim the despoiled land and strengthen our 
resolve to create “in our own lives a cognate for 
the artist's vision”. Adams is at his best when 


Jerry Hall and Apolloniavan Ravenstcin in the 
1970s. Yet it is worth saying that whm makes 
his work of the 1950s not just immensely stylish 
but also graceful and tender and grown-up is 
the evident warmth of the love for Wenda 
which pervades (he pictures he took nf her. 

David Bailey's photographs of his favourite 
model Jeun Shrimpton illustrate a quite diffe- 
rent and aggressively sexy rapport between 
photographer and model. By the time Bailey 
began to work with Shrimpton in 1961 he had 
already said goodbye to romanticism, cultural 
continuity and the received values of the old 
world and to some degree his creative talent is 
still obscured by his own faux-cynical state- 
ments (“my three main interests are photogra- 
phy, money and women”) and a press persona 
he obviously enjoyed and encouraged. Martin 
Harrison, introducing Bailey's selection of 
photographs from the 1960s, Black and White 
Memories, perhaps apologizes too much. The 
hedonism, the iconoclasm, the superficiality 
were what gave the 1960s their enviable 
dynamism. And without energy and will there 
is no style. Harrison believes that after 1967 
“The Sixties" qs a homogeneous period were 
over. This was the year that Bailey discovered 
a new model, Penelope Tree, through whose 
influence he “became involved In some of the 
more bizarre excesses of the new drug cul- 
ture". It was also incidentally the year that 
Irving Penn began photographing the hippies 
of San Francisco for Look. Nothing could be 
more antagonistic to chic than this new atmos- 
phere see-sawing between the obsessive laid- 
back naturalness of the hippies and the sordid 
Byzantinism of the acid-heads. Too much of 


he turns from the current state of the American 
West to focus on the artistic problems of the 
early photographers. Drawing on his own ex- 
perience he ably explains how these men could 
extract from the chaos of unfamiliar space 
something fine and intelligible. He balks at the 
notion that the photographers illustrated 
rational concepts, for he knows that their 
arduous efforts were nothing other than the 
artist's traditional struggle to affirm (he coher- 
ence of what he alone sees. If,. as Adams sug- 
gests, thd meaning of nineteenth-century land- 
scape photography is finally private and Intui- 
tive, this pictorial survey will repay its. audience 
handsomely, but if those meanings also are 
inflected by Identifiable personal concerns and 
cultural values, we shall want closer studies of 
narrower slices of the American space. 

Masters of Early Travel Photography guides 
the reader around the world in nine chapters, 
each of them paired with a portfolio of photo- 
graphs: the chapter on Egypt is illustrated by 
Maxime Du Camp and Francis Frith, that on 
India by Samuel Bourne, that on China by 


Extraordinarily ordinary 


Rory Coonan 

EVE ARNOLD 
In America 

207pp, with colour illustrations. Seeker and 
Warburg. £20. 

04360190000 

The itinerant photographer nowadays packs a 
tape recorder with his Nikon. If a picture on its 
own fails to be worth a thousand words, then a 
thousand words can be added to (he picture. 
Eve Arnold’s survey of her native United 
States was undertaken after fifteen years spent 
in Britain, and the book trades on the now 
unfashionable photojournalism once practised 
by the defunct Life magazine, kilted off by 
television in 3952. The photographic method 
of Dorothea Lange and Margaret Bourke- 
White in the 1930s arid 40s was founded on an 
admirably uncluttered view of the American 
scene as ffozen'by the lens. It was a world of 
black and white, both literally and metaphor- 
ically. Life presented.life as a series of impas- 
sioned vignettes: the shaded grey areAs sur- 
rounding pictures °f impoverished migrant 
workers in the ^idw^t coac^a^ 'complex 
questions iritp whi^M jt ftris best not to bm 


Anecdote backed up graphic images of dis- 
tress; of analysis there was none. 

The roots of Eve Arnold’s breathless ex- 
ploration of all things American go back even 
further: darkrooms were provider! on Mississi- 
pi river boats as early as the 1860s, and she 
shares with her predecessors a long-standing 
ambition to consume the world through the 
camera. But there is so much to see. So many 
complicated issues lead to overwhelming ques- 
tions: “What had happened to the civil rights 
movement, the black? What of youth? How 
about the cities, the economy, religion?" She 
gamely tackles each heading in turn and is 
democratic to a fault: If she spends a day with 
the Reverend Faiwell at the Moral Majority 
headquarters in Washington,, then she calls in 
on the Sisters of Perpetual Indulgence jn San 
Francisco (never was an unholy order of male 
homosexual nuns so aptly named). She sees the 
pros find cons of everything: motels and honey- 
moon beds, festivals . and demonstrations, 
Maine Lobsters and Texas Steaks, Chevrolets 
and Datsuns. Everywhere she went “it was 
deeply moving to recognize the regard. people 
had for one another'’. At the end other pers- 
onal odyssey she found "that the ordinary does 
hot eXist ; each person’s ordlna ry story emerges 
as extrabrJlhaiy". 0 " V, . \ 


the later fashion work in Black and White 
Memories show*, the strain of trying to assimi- 
late the inassimilable to the conventions of the 
glossy magazines. 

Bui in the early years of Swinging London 
and the Ad Lib Club Bailey was experimenting 
restlessly to energize fashion photography with 
the electricity of the New World. In the wake 
of the 1961 Young Contemporaries show he 
annexed the urban symbols of Pop and pro- 
duced an exciting and influential series shot in 
New York for Vogue. (Where Parkinson’s 
New York is a sophisticated soft-focus vision of 
Mid-town Manhattan, Bailey's is the crummy 
East Side. ) At the same time in his studio work 
he began to use dramatic lighting, stark back- 
grounds. drastic crapping and a new and 
arresting repertoire of pose and gesture. 

These were also the years of Bailey’s first 
portraits for Vogue : Zeffirelli smiling up at the 
camera from a basket chair; John Osborne and 
Albert Finney looking like a pair of East End 
thugs. Bailey's menacing, brilliant and con- 
troversial portrait of three real East End thugs, 
the Kray brothers, appeared in the 1966 por- 
trait collection David Dailey's Box of Pin-ups. 

The transparency of Bailey's style in the 
1960s obscures the artistry of his images. One 
of the most seemingly artless photographs in 
this retrospective collection is that of Jean 
Shrimpton at Tower Bridge in 1961. Not 
apparently taken for publication, not a fashion 
shot (she is wearing a shapeless and grubby 
irenchcoHt). not exactly a portrait, it is an Icon 
for the 1960s, and a picture which should be 
recognized as one of the classic images in the 
history of photography. 


John Thomson, and so on. The book includes 
some powerfully interesting images, some 
hitherto unpublished, but the selection is un- 
even in weight and quality, reflecting the au- 
thors' personal preferences and the degree of 
their research, as well as the contents of their 
collections and the availability of others. The 
casual, readable text recounts some fascinating 
tore,' all of which is unacknowledged and 
obtainable -in more Cogent, accurate, useful 
form elsewhere. Since few readers will mistake 
this entertainment for the gospel, citing chap-; 
ter and verse is Unnecessary, ft -is better to 
enjoy Sam Wagstaffs inviting introduction and 
to 'savour the exotic sights in the manner of 
Flaubert; whose satisfaction with a sunset bn 
the Nile, about to be photographed by Maxime 
du Camp and reproduced in this book, should 
not be paraphrased. 

It was then, as I was enjoying those things, and just as 
I was watching three wave-crests bending under the 
wind behind us. that I fell a surge of solemn happi- 
ness that reached out towards what I was seeing, and 
I thanked God in my heart for having made me 
capable of such a joy. 


The net result of this pictorial caucus-race 
around America is that everything looks the 
same; nothing is more significant than anyt hing 
else, and everyone wins prizes for simply play- 
ing a part, lit the United States. The overall 
impression is one of biandness, a consequence 
assisted by more than fifty colour cibachrome 
prints, few of which would pass muster when 
set alongside studied compositions by Lange or 
Bourke-White. This is Life without guts, in 
which rare attempts at comparison fall flat: 
new areas of Boston remind her “of the new 
areas of Zurich and Paris". Yet, lest we should 
think th'ere is nowhere left on the globe safe 
from the acquisitive lens, it is reassuring to 
learn that not even the intervention of one 
Pinchas ; Schectcr, judo brown belt and the 
third best diamond cutter on 47th Street, could 
persuade a New York rabbi to! permit Miss 
Arnold to photograph the Lubavltcher sect of 
Hpsidic Jews. 

One . Man's World: . Photographs 19SS-S4 
(112pp.,£5.95.. Glasgow: Third Eye Centre. 0 
906474 38 8) preSen Is three aspects of t he work . 
bf the unjustly neglected photographer Oscar 
Marzarpli. who spent almost thirty years 
recording the ..faces of Glasgow, and • the. 
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Paperbacks 

Archaeology 

W. B. Emery. Life in Archaic Egypt. 269pp. 
Penguin. £3.95. 0 14 020462 8. □. Before 1895 
our knowledge of Egypt's history did not ex- 
tend back beyond the reign of (he first king of 
the fourth dynasty (2.680 bc); although Clas- 
sical and Egyptian lists of kings before (his 
period, going right back to the legendary 
Menes. existed there was no archaeological 
evidence to back them up. But between 1895 
and 1956 excavations at Abydos, Hieraconpo- 
lis. Nagadeh and Sakknra (many of the latter 
undertaken by the author) shed a great deal of 
light on the 500-odd years immediately follow- 
ing the unification of Egypt. Professor Emery 
gives a vivid account (first published in 1961) 
based on these discoveries, of the everyday life 
and high standards of technical achievement of 
the Egypt of (his time. He describes the state, 
the military system, religion, language, 
architecture, industry, trade, domestic life, 
agriculture and art in detail, and the text is 
accompanied by black-and-white plates and 
numerous clear drawings and diagrams (also 
by the author) to which the reader is constantly 
referred and which bring the subjects admir- 
ably to life. 


Gwyn A. Williams. Goya and the Impossible 
Revolution. 194pp. Penguin £6.95. 0 14 055 133 
6. □. This study of the historical and social 
context in which Goya produced the Cap- 
richos. the Disasters of War and other series of 
etchings and drawings, as well as the Black 
Paintings, was first published in 1976 by Allen 
Lane (reviewed in the TLS November 19, 
1976). Concentrating on the period from 1790 
to Goya's exile in 1824, Professor Williams 
claims that the illnesses and turning points of 
the artist’s life and work coincided and mir- 
rored crises and upheavals in the political life 
of Spain .as the ^ncien Regime was gradually 
T ' destroyed. ^Not &lV the plcluVeS di&CViSsed ex* 
r .reactions to political events: of 

• period; the Caprichos were satirical attacks on 

the clergy, superstition, sexual mores and hu- 
man folly, but were pungent enough for their 
sale in 1799 to have been stopped under threat 
from the Inquisition. Williams argues also for 
the centrality in Goya’s work after about 1800 
of the Pueblo, with its dual Brute/Hero nature, 
and he sees Goya’s work as M a continuous ex- 

; ploration of Spanish people" , There, are nine- 
ty-eight . black and white reproductions, many 
of them, okas, of very poor quality. 

a. p. 
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Bombast and burlesque 


exploited the apathy of the Colonial Office and 
the slowness of communications to set up ten- 
sions within his own staff and between the 
administration and the people, and so precipi- 
tated liberalizing crises in colonial life. His 
fierce belief in racial equality was advanced 
and contentious at the time, condemned impli- 
citly by the DNB after his death, and is no less 
salutary today. The verandah is that from 
which Victorian British colonialism is telesco- 
pically observed. 

A.J.G.H. 


Biology 
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Biography 

Anqre Gide, . Journals 1889-1949. 797pp. 
Penguin. £6.95, 0 14 057.001 2. □. First 
published in four volumes by Knopf (1947, 
1948, 1949, 1951), and first published by 
Penguin in 1967, Gide’s Journals was greeted 
by Philip Toynbee as "a magnificent arid 
essential book, one of Hie most obvious 
masterpieces of the century”. Toynbee's en- 
thusiasm for the journals will no doubt be 
shared by anyone who reads them and yet the 
book Is not exactly a masterpeice. It has no 
planned unlty 4 it is not a single work of art. 

Instaarilfis a whnderful assemblage of dispar- ■ 

• ate 'things, a real journal, . a densely clever 
r^ord pflifei a collection of thoughts, French ' 
, scintillas, events, maxims; observations, meet- 
ings, quotations, arid self-directed . ad moni- 
tions and exhortations, : •' 

-V .o/s. 

James; Pope-Hen nessy. ■’ Verandah : Same 
episodes, in the Crown Colonies' .1867* 
18&9, 313pp. Century. £4.95. 071260401 4: □. 

. 'The title, of Jarries Pope *■ He nnessy’k biography 
of his ‘grand fat her (first published in 1964; arid 
-reviewed in the' TLS or January 30 that year) 
createS.a misleadingly lightweight impression: 
though" the book’s scholarship is presented 
With Pdpe-Hennessy’s customary wit and ele- 
gance, it isa seriousstudy of afascinatitigman. 
Passionate and eccentric, Sir John Pope Hen- 
nessy; after a brief career as MP for King’s 
County, was successively governor of six col- 
onies: Labuan (an islet off Borneo), The West 
African Settlements, The Bahamas, Barbados, 
Hongkong arid Mauritius. In all these places he 


Peter Nathan. The Nervous System. 298pp. 
Oxford University Press. £4.94. 0 19 286027 5. 
□. An updated and much revised second 
edition of a standard textbook first published 
by Penguin in 1969, The Nervous System is a 
straightforward and comprehensive introduc- 
tion to the functions and structure of the brain, 
spinal cord and nerves of vertebrates. Detailed 
chapters on light, sound, taste, smell and skin 
receptors, on nerve fibres, electro-chemical 
transmitters, modulators and their targets are 
followed by more general accounts of the 
events in different parts of the brain which 
accompany standing and moving; the experi- 
ence of pain; sleeping and waking; the express- 
ion of bodily needs; desires and emotions and' 
the act of speech. But Nathan’s study is never 
as dull as such a summary might suggest. He is 
well informed in the history of his subject and 
prepared to be retrospectively and enter- 
tainingly outraged (with the arrival of Christ- 
ianity "human behaviour ceased to be based on 
a real thing, the brain, and was considered to 
arise from a wisp of nothingness, the soul. It is 
difficult for us to conceive of the ignorance of 
our ancestors in these matters. At one time in 
Europe, it was believed that the brttin was 
nothing but a b&g of mucus; and people 
thought that when one had a cold and ones 
nose became filled with mucus, then a part of 
the brain was criming down the nose through 
, little holes In the base of the skull"). He , Is 
r .gcsbil, ! too * oh base histories, not just of (he 
celebrated quarryman Phineas Gage who in 
1848 had a four-foqt-Iong iron bar accidentally 
blown through the front of his head and 
suffered nothing worse than a subsequent 
tendency to swear horribly, but also of less 
well-known and more modem unfortunates: (n 
March 1977 at Troyes in France a "workman 
had a quarrel with his wife, told her he was 
going to put an end to his life, left the room, 
and returned in a few minutes, saying ‘Ga y est, 
je me suiS suicidd.' His wife took no notice of 
this histrionic remark. She did notice a few 
drops of blood on his pillow in the morning but 
did not think anything of it. But her husband 
seemed a little odd all day and could not 
remember that it was Friday, although he was 
repeatedly told what day it was. The wife and 
son thought they had better go and see the 
doctor owing to his defective memory and odd 
behaviour. They all walked to the doctor next 
, day. An X-ray examination of his head showed 
two bullets from a rifle in the front of his brain. 
The man had neveT said anything about it, 
apart from his first announcement, as he could 
not remember what he had done." The book 
contains a helpful glossary and is Well indexed. 

• . \ R.O’H 


• R. J. W. EVans. The Making of the Habsburg 
Monarchy 1550-1700. 531pp. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press: £9.95. 0 19 87085 -3. : ' [j. The 
Habsburg nionatchy dominated European his: 
tory for nearly half a millenniujh. Until the 
. publication (In 1979, duritig the year's absence 
: of; the TLS) of this excellent book no one had 
, r ,e®lly explained why. Most scholars concfin- 
■ lTtitec)bri the lohg decline of the empire iri the 

; ■ nineteenth century: It was simply tasumed that 
the dominating position it once held was the 
result of mili tary victory over the Turks and the 
1 French between 1683 arid 1719.. .. ; 

R.J.W. Evans argues thatthesetriumphs 
were the final glorious conclusion to a process 
begun over a century earlier. His book, which* 
won the Wol&on Literary Award for History in 
1980, grapples expertly with the numerous 
problems which inhibited many ari earlier 
scholar. He shows a formidable range of 
reading in the whole spectrum' of European 
and Slavonic languages. He is able to weave his 


detailed knowledge of the empire’s many 
provinces into a scholarly patchwork as com- 
plex and subtle as the stale itself. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
first section analyses the development of the 
monarchy. In the sixteenth century the Au- 
strian lands were flooded by the tides of the 
northern Reformation and the southern 
Renaissance. The confluence of the two cur- 
rents proved potent and produced one of the 
most remarkable early modern courts, thui of 
Rudolf II. His court and its culture brought 
Austria closer to the centre of the European 
intellectual world than ever before or since. Its 
foundations were, however, insecure. The 
Catholic monarchy was undoubtedly enriched 
by Protestantism and Italian humanism: but it 
was also threatened by them. After 1600 the 
spiritual and intellectual challenge was exacer- 
bated by economic crisis and international war. 
It was in this context that the monarchy began 
to develop a unique version of Counter- 
Reformation. An alliance between monarchy 
and Church provided both an intellectual 
orthodoxy and the institutional machinery 
needed to enforce it. After 1650 this Austrian 
Counter-Reformation emerged triumphant. 
Its most perfect and most strident expression 
was the culture of the baroque. 

The monarchy’s successful emergence from 
the prolonged period of crisis enabled it to 
vanquish the Turkish and French foes. But the 
control it exercised over its own territories was 
neither complete nor simple in nature. As 
Evans demonstrates in Part Two, Habsburg 
was only secure in Austria itself. In Bohemia 
Imperial control was uneasily anchored; in 
Hungary it was only grudgingly accepted by 
groups opposed to the dynasty on grounds of 
religion and nationality. In the Holy Roman 
Empire Habsburg hegemony was more the 
product of the interests of the German princes 
than of real military or political power. 

Part Three, the most original section, in- 
vestigates the complex religious and intellec- 
tual dimensions of a system which relied as 
much on, mystification won niuscle. These 
chapters provide a fascinating anatomy of the 
foundations of the early modern state. They 
contain one of the most elegant and stimulating 
discussions we have of the relationship be- 
tween religion, culture and power. It is the 
enviable achievement of this book to have 
revealed the early modem history of one of 
Europe’s major powers and to have Illumin- 
ated fundamental dimensions of the European 
world itself. j w 

Peter Fleming. The Siege at Peking. 271pp, 
Oxford University Press. £3.95. 0 19 583735 5. 
□. First published by Rupert Hart-Davis in 
1959 and reviewed in the TLS of June 26 that 
year. This paperback edition has a new intro- 
duction by David Bonavia. The TLS reviewer 
wrote: "Colonel Fleming sets his narrative 
justly within the broad framework of Chinese 
resentment and Western incomprehension, 
but his aim is to reconstruct the events sur- 
rounding the siege of the foreign iegations 
which began in June 1900, and was not raised 
until an international relief force broke into 
Peking in mid- August. In this he has succeeded 
admirably. He is just, detached, readable and 
consistently witty. At this distance in time it is 
the- comedy rather than the atrocities that 
sprfbg.out. It is as if: a faded sepia photograph 
had come to life with its various postures and 
costumes,; the surprised look of horror and 
puzzlement on the faces of those whp found 
themselves in this strange predicament. The 
ladies in the legations sacrificing their best silks 
to be made into sandbags; the Italian Minister 
firmly , dressing for dinner throughout the 
siege; the counsellor of the Japanese legation 
meejing an .unexpected death in tails and a 
bowler hat; the American Missionaries who 
had been given sanctuary in a chapel keeping 
up. their spirits singing ‘Nearer, My God to 
Thee and ‘De Ring-tailed. CoqftV 

Martin Middlebrook. The First Day On The 
365 P p, Penguin. £3.95. 0 J4 006883 X. 
□. First published by Allen Lane in 1971 and 
reviewed in the TLS on August 27 that year. 
The reviewer wrote: /‘On July 1 , 1916, the 
British army in France suffered 60,000 casual- 
ties in the attack north of the river Somme. The 
■rows of cemeteries and the monuments in the 
rolling Picardy countryside inspired Martin 


Middlebrook ... to attempt an aeon™ ^ 
which should draw as far as possElt 
experience of the ordinary man in the I? 
either as he found it recorded at theiiT 
from correspondence and conve^iTl'! 


survivors This is not, however 

example of a modern mode of histore Z 
from a worm’s-cye level and seeking to 
by multiplication of eye-witness - and S 
cock-eyed - testimony. All the official sowS 
have also been consulted. Local neroJ 
have provided an immense amount of iE 
Autobiographies, novels and poems have®, 
tributed. Perhaps the most historically^ 
able, and certainly the most entertaining,™ 
of the book are the stories of remind 
Kitchener's army; the battalions raised byfc 
various towns and cities in emulous ooopefrt 
tion and known by such endearing titksafc S 
10th Lincolnshire (Grimsby Chums) and m. 
13th Yorks and Lancs (1st Barnsley Pah).- t. 

Music 

James Blades. Percussion Instruments ■ 
their History. 5!lpp, with 193 plates and g 
figures. Faber. £15. 0 571 18081 7.0. Jana 
Blades's magnificent encyclopedic history d 
percussion instruments was first published 
1970 (and reviewed in the TLS of April 2, 
1971); it now appears in a revised edfol 
where the section on technique (illumioaliiift j 
both listener and performer) admits of w 
developments - the boom in the actual irm& 
tion of percussion instruments being seeab 
the author as in decline since the early M 
Blades as a writer is as authoritative solo 
thralling as he is as a player and lectum.hc . ■ 
traces, with lavish pictorial and musical 8* 
(ration, the development of percussion franfl 
origins and stresses its anthropological tap* 
ance in evolving with and influencing Ihtst 
gious, cultural and imaginative history of 
kind. From the earliest drums and ratllestofa 
sophisticated sonorities of the bouleillf^ftra] 
and its ominous neighbour the glass-brufr' 
machine, Blades characterizes the role tty , **** 
■myriad struck and stridulated instrus* [■, . 
their repertoires, and their deploymeat ist* p . . 
varying orchestras and ensembles of ibe&tfl ; 

A.U»f 

Poetry r 

Ezra Pound. Collected Shorter Pom. % f 
Faber. £3.50. 0 571 13213 8. □. IIS cook* j 
identical with those of the 1952 Fhbwftf 
nae: Collected Shorter Poems (second . . . 
Collected Shorter Poems, 1968), this book aa , 
fact reproduced from the New DirectioBw* , 
tionsof Personae: The Collected Shorter -i'. 

of Ezra Pound (New York, 1949-W* 
enlarged edition of the first PcrsoMti^ ■■ ■ 
York, 1926). It prints all those poems*^ / . 
before publication of the Cantos beg* 0 . 
Pound “wished to preserve” {m > >•*' 
Appendix, the “Complete Poetical wens . 

T. E. Hulmc, Imagiste), and is ' 

ture of a generous personal selection. F . , 
less comprehensive than Michael ' ■ ■ 

edition of the Collected Gariy flo®* * ' * 
1977; £12, and not as yet available [, 
back). Perhaps it does not need to ; • 

out again how, among the . 

naiveties and diluted pre-RaphacJtis p 
earliest books one comes repeatedly 0 
ing and beautiful poems that ?re. ;■; 

approaching the "feel" of many ^ 

the development through the . 

and Lustra poems, Provence and W ^ \ ; 
wards the sophisticated ironies an ^j-'; 
achievements of “Hugh Selwyn JfPJj 
and “Homage to Sextus r.. 

writing that seems crude, forced, , 

inept; how the simplicity and ^ 
seem. the more enduring ** * ■*&»** W 
Cahtos lead mbre and more re ® c ~^j, 1; . 

tical mazes. But this is one of ^ ptf Ri- 
twentieth-century verse,- .. p 1 *” Re- 
duced, extremely good value an n - 

sight to anyone who has found. )ne ^ ??/,: 

back edition difficult to cqritt k/ 

years. Of that edition G. S. t : - 

June 27, 1952): "The K' 

from Selected, Poems (edited ^ ^ ; 
containing more of Mr Pound aP*P^ Sf. -■ 
.... the stronger poems, rij p 

them “Cathay", “The 

gord”, “Hugh Selwvii K; 

there, and have their pla# ? 111 ? \ ;/i- ^ '■! 
poems of the century. ”• j' ; 


Julie Hankey 

BARR V SUTCLIFFE (Edltorl 

Plays by George Colmnn the Younger and 

Thomas Morton 

Inkle and Yarico , The Surrender of Calais. 

The Children in the Woods. Blue Beard, or 
Female Curiosity 1 , and Speed the Plough. 

264pp. Cambridge University Press. 

£22.50 ( pape rback ,£7.95). 

0521240190 

JIM DAVIS (Editor) 

Plays by H.J. Byron 

The Babes in the Wood , The Lancash ire Lass , 
Our Boys, and The Gaiety Gulliver 
223pp. Cambridge University Press. 

£22.50 (paperback ,£7.95). 

052124175 8 

While the great tragedians of Drury Lane, J.P. 
Kemble and Mrs Siddons, were looking the 
other way, a subspecies of drama, inspired 
largely by the musical, mimed spectacles of the 
"illegitimate” theatres, was taking hold at Cov- 
ent Garden and the Hayniarket. Without pre- 
tensions to classic grandeur, plenty of equally 
strong emotion and moral uplift were being 
profitably marketed in these houses, all in with 
farce, gothic horror, rustic sentiment and 
roast-beef-of-old-England patriotism. The re- 
sulting romantic, comic, pantomimic and 
musical mixtures - joined later by melodrama 
and Its companion, burlesque - pushed other 
alternatives to tragedy aside. Sheridanian com- 
edy lost its bearings, while the greatly enlarged 
theatres of the 1790s and later seemed pur- 
pose-built for the new r taste. The selections in 
these volumes illustrate that taste and its sub- 
sequent decline into self-repeating inanity. 

But, in spite (or because) of the crudity of 
these plays, it is not easy to seize them imagina- 
tively, in the spirit of their first enthusiastic 
audiences. More than most they need the gloss 
of the actors, the musicians, the scene-paint- 
ers, machinists and lighting men. In fact the 
**tage directions and the eyewitness accounts 
quoted in the introductions make some of the 
best reading. •• 

Colman the Younger’s Blue Beard is an ex- 
treme, but illustrative instance. Here the 
“characters" use a sort of schoolboys’ literary 
lingo: “Be dumb!” they say, or “The counte- 
nance of the trembling slave was marked with 


mystery" or even “Love’s wings give swiftness 
to the leaden hours of dull negotiation, and the 
mercurial spirit of an enamoured mind consoli- 
dates h volume ere Commerce, dozing o'er his 
day-book, can plod a page”. Heavy going even 
for only two acts, but less so perhaps when it 
was interrupted by oriental, elephant-riding 
processions winding among mountainous per- 
spectives; or when the entrance to the sepulchre 
in the Blue Chamber sank, revealing blood- 
streaked walls and “ghastly and supernatural 
forms" - among them a grinning skeleton who, 
at the end, disappears below with the abomin- 
able Abomelique (Bluebeard) in “a volume of 
flame”. But more than that, we learn, the 
actors, transcending their words, succeeded in 
being by turns exquisitely moving or funny. 

The fact that these plays lived off the genius 
of the actors and the carpenters was a standard 
complaint at the time. Jack Bannister filled out 
the threadbare part of Walter in Morton's The 
Children in the Wood witli a display of despair 
at one point so intense that it seemed to verge 
on insanity; Beasley turned Oilman's 
Shakespearese in The Surrender of Calais into 
something “absolutely sublime". Pope as the 
guilt-stricken aristocrat in Morton's Speed the 
Plough , Knight as the comic but kindly Farmer 
Ashfield. Munden as the eccentric with a plan 
for cleaning rooms by steam-engine - the 
actor's names are familiar while their parts are 
forgotten. And though the editor, Barry Sut- 
cliffe, rightly discusses the social context of 
these plays, and their place in the writings of 
their authors and their period, one can't help 
finding them interesting chiefly for setting in 
motion the men described by Lamb, Leigh 
Hunt and Hazlitt. 

Sutcliffe makes the point, acknowledging 
the authors' dependence on the actors, and 
quoting descriptions of the plays in perform- 
ance. But the theatrical context he lengthily 
provides is essentially socio-political, commer- 
cial and architectural. Given the virtual co- 
authorship of the plays by the stage personnel 
there is room for something fuller nnd more 
searching on the ncting itself, on the particular 
qualities of the actors, on the conventions of 
their “lines" and their innovations. One wants 
to know more too about the music and the sets 
- how the btirning castle was done, for exam- 
ple, at the end of Speed the Plough ior how the 
cave was indicated (built perhaps, not 
painted7) or the (movable?) ship in Inkle and 


Yarico. As it is. M. R. Booth's appendixes on 
early nineteenth-century comic acting and on 
pantomime in his English Nineteenth-Century 
Plays are helpful and enjoyable supplements. 

One feels- the same lack, but more so. in Jim 
Davis’s edition of plays by H. J. Byron, and 
again M. R. Booth's appendix on burlesque, 
and the chapter on melodramatic acting in his 
English Melodrama provide useful supple- 
ments. For example, in The Babes in the Wood 
(a burlesque on Morton's piece) one longs to 
know more about the travesty acting nf the 
women who played the cod Macbeth, Sir Row- 
land Macassar and the fop Sir Roderick - 
“Pwae-Waphoelite, upon my life!" he exclaims 
at one point. Their appeal was different, one 
suspects, from the appeal of Gulliver in The 
Gaiety Gulliver , played by Nellie Fnrren. 
Given the inanity of that piece it becomes im- 
portant, surely, to know that Miss Farren’s legs 
were very nice. (The editor would have pro- 
fited from Graham Robertson’s description of 
them, and her. in Time Was.) 

Davis tells us ahout some uf the burlesqued 
conventions of melodramatic acting, but wc 
need help with the real thing. The Lancashire 
Lass is unashamed melodrama, with mood 
music, lighting effects nnd tableaux at high 
moments, and with very demonstrative acting 
throughout: "There's a flash in your dark 
eyes", says the villain to (he villoiness, “and a 
quiver of the lip. to say nothing of a grasping 
action of the fingers . . “Kate starts”, says 
the direction, “she twitches her fingers nnd 
bites her lips." The villain, as it happens, was 
plnyed by the young Irving, and Davis gives 
accounts of his acting. But The Times of the 
day wondered at "the store of histrionic talent” 
to be discovered in all the actors. One needs to 
be taught, as it were, how to see. like The 
Times critic, past the conventions. * 

A vivid appendix on the “sensation" scene in 
The Lancashire Lass . where a paddle-steamer 
appears on the stage, is very welcome. But 
Davis only mentions the allegorical finale “The 
Golden Age", in The Gaiety Gulliver, and 
barely refers lu “the Flying dance" in Act IV. 
He is informative about H. J. Byron’s output, 
and the genres to which his works belong, but 
in the end one has to ask whether in a series 
v which hopes, not just to introduce us to, but to 
rekindle interest in, once popular but now (alas, 
understandably) forgotten plhys, it is enough to 
leave it as that. 


Dandiacal dilemmas 
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KATHARINE WORTR 
Oscar Wilde 

199pp. Macmillan. £11 (paperback, £3.95). 
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A tnajor plot device iri Oscar Wilde‘s works - 
masking and unmasking, concealing and re- 
vealing- is the parallel to the private fears and 
public impulses that led to the destruction of 
his career. Brilliant in controlling the elements 
of his dramatic art, he mistakenly believed that 
; he could transform his life into art. But the very 
means by which Wilde’s secret “feasting with 
panthers" was maint&iried were ironically the 
same means by which he revealed his double 
life - openly in The Picture of Dorian Gray , 
playfully in 77ie Importance of Being Earnest. 

In her brief but astute and illuminating study 
of Wilde's plays, Katharine Worth, generally 
avoiding any extensive biographical or 
psychoanalytic interpretation, focuses upon 
: • their theatrical effectiveness and on Wilde as a 
man of the theatre from a modernist perspec- 
tive. Thus, in the society comedies she per- 
ceives eloquent silence^ evasive dialogue, 
“confessional structure", and “surrealist farce” 
tys anticipations of Pinter, Beckett and rones- 
cp. Wilde's original i ty , she concludes .involves 
; ; ;* unique and witty trarisfOrniation of the rusty 
! • machinery of the French “well-made play" of 
■’ Scribe and Dumas fils. At the same time (hat 
^ Wilde subyerts the commercial play, he asserts 
V /u revolutionary and defiant Individualism that 
Volutes Moribund social values. Important, 
j ^b,.is her appreciation v Ibst on iri?ny direc- 
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Triumph of Love" be prominently hung to 
counterpoint the action performed before it. 

Worth is often illuminating in her perception 
of redeeming elements in Wilde's early plays. 
Unlike many critics who point to the displaced 
and jarring wit in the midst of ranting melo- 
drama in Vera; or the Nihilists , she delineates 
Wilde’s subtle grasp of characterization and 
staging. The first true challenge to a critic is, of 
course, Salome. Worth’s chapter on the play 
has some oddities. Despite her admiration of 
its dramatic power and originality, she curious- 
ly trivializes it by phrases that reduce it to 
something resembling ordinary domestic life - 
she refers to Herod as “a henpecked husband" , 
Salome as an “immature girl", . and Jokannan’s 
reaction to Salome’s lust as one of ‘'neurotic 
intensity”. When Salome has her final moment 
of triumph with the prophet’s bloody head. 
Worth comments that the "dark, perverted 
side has disappeared” and that, "the cruel pas- 
sion having spent itself’, the "value of love is 
proclaimed". Horrified by the grotesque 
spectacle of Salome's kissing of Jokannan’S 
dead lips, Herod does not see - Worth con- 
tends -Salome’s "deep movement of the soul". 
But Salome remains the pre-eminent work of 
.the English Decadence of the 1890s, for it 
embodies a monomariiacal will directed to- 
wards an unnatural end, .When Salome finally 
utters, “I love thee yet. Jokanaan, I love only 
thee", her transcendent perversion is brilliant; 
|y intensified, le frisson nouveau achieved. 

! critics often view Wilde's society comedies, 
from Lady Windermere's Fan through An Ideal 
Husband, as Rehearsals for The Importance of 
Being Earnest. The melodrama of the earlier 
' comedies finally dissolves in an absurd but uto- 
. pian world possessed by aesthetes and daddies, 

, The Importance t , Worth suggests, anticipates 
.i ::a major) development lh ; thqf twentietfacen- 
• i 1 *0 i; w ' VViVi « 


tury, the use of farce to make fundamental 
serious (not earnest!) explorations into the 
realm of the irrational”. A few months after its 
opening in January. 1895, Wilde was in the 
dock, enacting dandiacally his most irrational 
role, continuing heroically and defensively to 
confuse art and life. 
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reminiscences of him or his circle; for a 
commissioned biography. 

James Harding. 

100 Ridgmount Gardens, London WCl. . . 
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; correspondence.. ' j . . 
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